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PREFACE 

It is now more than twenty years since a reviewer 
of the author's Englische Metriky in three volumes, 
expressed the opinion that ^ an Ei^lish translation of it 
would do a service to English philology '. At that time, 
however, it seemed doubtful whether such a voluminous 
work, which probably would have interested only a com- 
paratively small circle of English scholars, would have 
found a market. Even in Germany, although the work 
was favourably reviewed, and although at the time when 
it appeared great interest was felt in metrical research, K 
the sale was comparatively slow. 

Much livelier, on the other hand, was the demand for 
an abridged edition of it which appeared under the title 
Grundriss der englischen Metrik (Wien, 1895). It was 
therefore found possible, several years after its publica- 
tion, to make arrangements with the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press for an English edition of this smaller 
book. Unfortunately, however, the printing of the manu- 
script, which was submitted to the supervision of the late 
Professor York Powell, was delayed, first by the illness 
and the untimely death of that eminent scholar, and 
afterwards by other circumstances which it is not 
necessary to mention here. 

On the whole the English text of the present volume 
is a close rendering of the German book, except in the 
first few chapters, which have been somewhat more fully 
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iv PREFACE 

worked out. It may also be mentioned that one or t\^ 
modem English poets who seemed to be unduly neglecte 
in the German book have received a larger share of attei 
tion in the English edition. Some errors of the origin^ 
work have, of course, also been corrected here. 

The treatment of the subject in this handbook is th 
same as in the author's larger work. The systemat: 
arrangement of the different kinds of verse in Book 
and of the varieties of stanzas in Book II, will enab 
the reader easily to find the appropriate place for anj 
new forms of verse or stanza that may come in his wa] 
and will also facilitate the use of the large German worl 
to which frequent references are given, for the benefit c 
those students who may desire more detailed informs 
tion. 

From the Preface to the German edition of the presen 
work some remarks on the accents, chiefly in Part I 
of Book I, may be repeated here in order to preven 
misunderstanding. 

These accents on particular syllables in equal-measure 
rhythms arc merely meant to facilitate the scansion c 
the verse according to the author's view of its rhythmics 
movement, and to enable the student to apprehend mor 
readily the precise meaning of the descriptions. The; 
are by no means intended to dictate a schematic scansio 
to the reader, as it is obvious that the finer shades of th 
rhythm cannot be indicated by such a mode of accentua 
tion. The safer and easier way undoubtedly would hav 
been to put no accents at all ; but this would have bee 
less convenient for the reader, to whose own judgemen 
it may be left in every case to be guided by the accent 
just so far as he may think proper. 

In making this statement, however, I may be allowe 
to mention that none of the English friends who kindl; 
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PREFACE V 

issisted me in revising my manuscript has found fault 
ivith my system of accentuation. 

My sincerest thanks for their kind help and advice are 
due to Dr. Francis J. Curtis, now Professor of English 
Philology in the Mercantile Academy at Frankfort on the 
Main, and in a still higher degree to Dr. James Morison, 
of Shotover Cottage, Headington Quarry, Oxford, Ex- 
aminer in Sanskrit and German, both of them formerly 
Lectors of English in the University of Vienna. I am 
under equally great obligations to Dr. Henry Bradley, 
to whose care the final revision of the MS. was entrusted 
by the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, and who also 
had the great kindness to superintend the printing of it. 
To him I am indebted for several useful suggestions 
regarding the typographical arrangement, and still more 
for his valuable help in regard to the style of the book. 
To the Delegates and the Secretary of the Clarendon 
Press I feel greatly obliged not only for undertaking 
the publication, but also for the patient consideration 
they have shown me during the slow progress of this 
work. 

J. SCHIPPER. 

Vienna, Feb. 6, 1910. 
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BOOK L THE LINE 
PART I. THE NATIVE METRE 

CHAPTER I 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF 
METRE AND THE STRUCTURE OF VERSE 

§ 1. The study of English Metre is an integral part of English 
Philology. It is indispensable to the investigator of the history 
of the language, since it supplies sometimes the only (or at all 
events the surest) means of restoring the older pronunciation of 
word-stems, and of inflexional terminations. In many cases, 
indeed, the very existence of such terminations can be proved 
only by the ascertained requirements df metre. As an aid to 
the study of English literature in its aesthetic aspects the science 
of metre is no less important. It exhibits the gradual develop* 
ment of the artistic forms of poetical compositioti, explains the 
conditions under which they took their rise, and by formulating 
the laws of their structure affords valuable help in the textual 
criticism of poems which have been transmitted in a corrupt or 
imperfect condition, 

§ 2. The object of the science of metre is to describe and analyse- 
the various rhythmical forms of speech that are characteristic of 
poetry in contradistinction to prose. 

Poetry is one of the fine arts, and the fine arts admit of a 
division into Plastic and Rhythmic; the Plastic arts compre- 
hending Sculpture, Architecture, and Painting, the Rhythmic 
arts, on the other hand, comprehending Dancing, Music, and 
Poetry. The chief pomts of difference between these classes 
are as follows. In the first place, the productions of the Plastic 
arts can be enjoyed by the beholder directly on their completion 
by the artist without the interposition of any help, while those of 
the Rhythmic arts demand, after the original creative artist has 
done his work, the services of a second or executive artist, who 
is usually termed the performer, in order that these productions 
may be fully enjoyed by the spectator or hearer. A piece of 
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music requires a singer or player, a pantomime a dancer, and 
poetry a reciter or actor. In early times the function of execu- 
tive artist was commonly discharged by the creative artist himself. 
In the second place, the Plastic arts have no concern with the 
relations of time ; a work of painting or sculpture presents to 
the beholder an unchanging object or represents a single moment 
of action. The Rhythmic arts, on the other hand, are, in their 
very essence, connected with temporal succession. Dancing 
implies a succession of movements of the human body, Music 
a succession of inarticulate sounds. Poetry a succession of 
articulate sounds or words and syllables. The Plastic arts, 
therefore, may he called the arts of space and rest, and the 
Rhythmic arts the arts of time and movement. In this definition, 
it must be remembered, the intrinsic quality of the movements 
in each of these rhythmical arts is left out of account ; in the 
case of poetry, for instance, it does not take into consideration 
the choice and position of the words, nor the thought expressed 
by them ; it is restricted to the external characteristic which 
these arts have in common. 

§ 8. This common characteristic, however, requires to be 
defined sonlewhat more precisely. It is not merely succession 
of mdVements, but succession of different kinds of movement in 
a definite and recurring order. In the dance, the measure, 
or succession and alternation of quick and slow movements in 
regular and fixed order, is the essential point. This is also the 
foimdation of music and poetry. But another elementary 
principle enters into these two arts. They are not founded, 
as dancing is, upon mere silent movements, but on movements 
of audible sounds, whether inarticulate, as in music, or articulate, 
as in poetry. These sounds are not all on a level in respect 
of their audibility, but vary in intensity : broadly speaking, they 
may be said to be either loud or soft. There is, it is true, 
something analogous to this in the movements of the dance; 
the steps difier in degree of intensity or force. Dancing indeed 
may he looked upon as the typical form and source of all 
rhythmic movement. Scherer brings this point out very well.* 
He says : * Rhythm is produced by regular movements of the 
body. Walking becomes dancing by a definite relation of 
the steps to one another — of long and short in time or fast 
and slow in motion. A regular rhythm has never been reached 
by races among which irregular jumping, instead of walking, 

* Zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, zweite Ansgabe, p. 624, Berlin, 
t868. 
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has been the original form of the dance. Each pair of steps 
forms a unity, and a repetition begins with the third step. This 
unity is the bar or measure. The physical difference between 
the comparative strength of the right foot and the weakness 
of the left foot is the origin of the distinction between elevation 
and depression, i. e. between relatively loud and soft, the "good " 
and the " bad " part of the measure/ 

Westphal * gives a similar explanation : * That the stamp of 
the foot or the clap of the hands in. beating time coincides with 
the strong part of the measure, and the raising of the foot: or 
hand coincides with the weak part of it, originates, without 
doubt, in the ancient orchestic' At the strong part of the bar 
the dancer puts bis foot to the ground and raises it at the weak 
part. This is the meaning and original Greek usage of the 
terms 'arsis' and 'thesis', which are nowadays used in .an 
exactly opposite sense. Arsis in its ancient signification meant 
the raising of the foot or hand, to indicate the weak part of the 
measure ; ihests was the putting down of the foot, or the stamp, 
to mark the strong part of the measure. Now, however, it is 
almost the universal custom to use nrsis to indicate the syllable 
uttered with a raised or loud voice, and thesis to indicate the 
syllable uttered with lower or soft voice. From the practice 
of beating time the term ictus is also borrowed ; it is commonly 
used to designate the increase of voice which occiu^ at the 
strong, or so-called rhythmical accent 

All rhythm therefore in our dancing, poetry, and music, comes 
to us from ancient times, and is of die same nature in these 
three arts: it is regular order in the succession of diflferent 
kinds of motion. 

§ 4. The distinction between prose and poetry in their external 
aspects may be stated thus: in prose the words follow each 
other in an order determined entirely, or almost entirely, by the 
sense, while in poetry the order is largely determined by fixed 
and regular rhythmic schemes. 

Even in prose a certain influence of rhythmical order may be 
sometimes observable, and where this is marked we have what is 
called rhythmical or artistic prose. But in such prose the 
rhythmic order must be so loosely constructed that it does not 
at once obtrude itself on the ear, or recur regularly as it does in 
poetry. Wherever we have intelligible words following each 
other in groups marked by a rhythmical order which is at once 
recognizable as intentionally chosen with a view to symmetry, 

^ Metrik dcr GrUchen^ i*, 500. . 

B 2 
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there we may be said to have poetry, at least on its formal side. 
Poetical rhythm may accordingly be defined as a special s>7n« 
metry, easily recognizable as such, in the succession of syllables 
of differing phonetic quality, which convey a sense, and are so 
arranged as to be uttered in divisions of time which are sym- 
metrical in their relation to one another. 

§ 5. At this point we have to note that there are two kinds of 
phonetic difference between syllables, either of which may serve 
as a foundation for rhythm. In the first place, syllables differ 
in respect of their quaniiiyi they are either 'long' or 'short', 
according to the length of time required to pronounce them. 
In the second place, they differ in respect of the greater or less 
degree of force or stress with which they are uttered; or, as it Is 
commonly expressed, in respect of their occenL 

All the poetic rhythms of the Indogermanic or Aryan languages 
are based on one or other of these phonetic qualities of syUables, 
one group observing mainly the quantitative, and the other the 
accentual principle. San^rit, Greek, and Roman poetry is 
regulated by the principle of the quantity of the syllable, while 
the Teutonic nations follow the principle of stress or accent.^ 
With the Greeks, Romans, and Hindoos the natural quantity of 
the syllables is made the basis of the rhythmic measures, the 
rhythmical ictus being fixed without regard to the word-accent. 
Among the Teutonic nations, on the oAer hand, the rhythmical 
ictus coincides normally with the word-accent, and the order in 
which long and short syllables succeed each other is (with certain 
exceptions in the early stages of the language) left to be deter- 
mined by the poet's sense of harmony or euphony. 

§ 6. Before going further it will be well to define exacdy the 
meaning of the word accenff and to give an account of its 
different uses. Accent is generally defined as 'the stronger 
emphasis put on a syllable, the stress laid on it ', or, as Sweet ' 
puts it, ' the comparative force with which the separate syllables 
of a sound-group are pronounced,' According to Briicke ^ it is 
produced by increasing the pressure of the breath. The 
stronger the pressure with which the air passes from the lungs 
through the glottis, the louder will be the tone of voice, the 

^ It should be remarked that in Sanskrit, as in the classical languages, 
that prominence of one of the syllables of a word, which is denoted by the 
term 'accent*, was originally marked by pitch or elevation of tone, and 
that in the Teutonic languages the word-accent is one of stress or 
emphasis. ' Handbook of Phonetics, § 263. 

' Die physiologischen Grundla^en der neuhochdeutschen Verskunst, 
1871, p. 3, 
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louder m\\ be the sound of the consonants \(rhich the stream 
of air produces in the cavity of the mouth« This increase of 
tone and sound is what is called ' accent ^ Briicke seems to 
use tone and sound as almost synonymous, but in metric we 
must distinguish between them. Sound {sonus) is the more 
general, tone (rovo^) the more specific expression. Sound, in 
this general sense, may have a stronger or weaker tone. This 
strengthening of the tone is usually, not invariably, accom- 
panied by a rise in the pitch of the voice, just as the weakening 
of the tone is accompanied by a lowering of the pitch. In 
the Teutonic languages these variations of stress or accent 
serve to bring into prominence the relative importance logically 
of the various syllables of which words are composed. As 
an almost invariable rule, the accent falls in these languages 
on the root-syllable, which determines the sense of the word, 
and not on the formative elements which modify that sense. 
This accent is an expiratory or stress accent. 

It must be noted that we cannot, using the term in thb 
sense, speak of the accent of a monosyUabic word when isolated, 
but only of its sound; nor can we use the word accent with 
reference to two or more syllables in juxtaposition, when they 
are all uttered with precisely the same force of voice. The 
term is significant only in relation to a variation in the audible 
stress with which the different syllables of a word or a sentence 
are spoken. This variation of stress affects monosyllables only 
in connected speech, where they receive an accentuation relative 
to the other words of the sentence. An absolute uniformity 
of stress in a sentence is unnatural, though the amount of 
variation in stress differs greatly in different languages. * The 
distinctions of stress in some languages are less marked than 
in others. Thus in French the syllables are all pronounced 
with a nearly uniform stress, the strong syllables rising only 
a little above the general level, its occurrence being also un- 
certain and fluctuating. This makes Frenchmen unable without 
systematic training to master the accentuation of foreign 
languages.'^ English and the other Teutonic languages, on 
the other hand, show a marked tendency to alternate weak 
and strong stress. 

§ 7. With regard to the function which it discharges in 

connected speech, we may classify accent or stress under four 

different categories. First comes what may be called the 

syntactical accent, which marks the logical importance of a 

^ Sweet, Handbook of Phomtics, Oxford, 1877, p. 9a. 
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word in relation to other words of the sentence. In a sentence 
like *the birds are singing', the substantive 'birds' has, as 
denoting the subject of the sentence, the strongest accent; 
next in logical or syntactical importance comes the word 
* singing ', denoting an activity of the subject, and this has a 
comparatively strong accent; the auxiliary *are* being a word 
of minor importance is uttered with very little force of voice ; 
the article 'the', being the least emphatic or significant, is 
uttered accordingly with the slightest perceptible stress of all. 

Secondly, we have the rhetorical accent, or as it might be 
called, the subjective accent, inasmuch as it depends upon the 
emphasis which the speaker wishes to give to that particular 
word of the sentence which he desires to bring prominently 
before the hearer. Thus in the sentence, * you have done this,' 
the rhetorical accent may fall on any of the four words which 
the speaker desires to bring into prominence, e.g. *y^u (and 
no one else) have done this,' or 'you Mv£ done this (though you 
deny it), or you have ddne this ' (you have not left it undone), 
or, finally, * you have done Ms ' ^d not what you were told). 
This kind of accent could also be termed the emphatic accent. 

Thirdly, we have the rhythmical accent, which properly speak- 
ing belongs to poetry only, and often gives a word or syllable an 
amount of stress which it would not naturallv have in prose, as, 
for instance, in the following line of Hamlet (iii. iii. 27) — 

My lord^ he *s goir^ to his mother* s closet^ 

the unimportant word 'to' receives a stronger accent, due to 
the influence of the rhythm, than it would have in prose. 
Similarly in the following line of Chaucer's Troilus and Cryseidt, 
1. 1816— 

For thSusand/s his Mndes mdden djle, 

the inflexional syllable es was certainly not ordinarily pro- 
nounced with so much stress as it must have here under the 
influence of the accent as determined by the rhythm of the 
line. Or again the word 'writyng', in the following couplet 
of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales (Prol. 325-6) — 

Therto he couthe endite and make a thing,' 
Ther couthe no wight pynche at his writyng, 

was certainly not pronounced in ordinary speech with the same 
stress on the last syllable as is here demanded both by the 
rhythm and rhyme. 
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As a rule, however, the rhythmical accent in English coin- 
cides with the fourth kind of accent, the etymological or 
word-accent, which we now have to deal with, and in greater 
detail. 

Just as the diflferent words of a sentence are pronounced, 
as we have seen, with varying degrees of stress, so similarly 
the diflferent syllables of a single word are uttered with a varying 
intensity of the force of the breath. One of the syllables of the 
individual word is always marked oflf from the rest by a greater 
force of tone, and these others are again differentiated from 
each other by subordinate gradations of intensity of utterance, 
which may sometimes be so weak as to lead to a certain 
amount of indistinctness, especially in English. In the Teutonic 
languages, the root-syllable, as the most important element 
of the word, and that which conveys the meaning, always bears 
the chief accent, the other syllables bearing accents which are 
subordinate to this chief accent. As the etymology of a word 
is always closely associated with the form of the root-syllable, 
this syllabic accent may be called the etymological accent. It 
naturally happens that this syllabic accent coincides very often 
with the syntactical accent, as the syntactical stress must be laid 
on the syllable which has the etymological accent. 

The degrees of stress on the various syllables may be as many 
in number as the number of the syllables of the word in question. 
It is sufficient, however, for purposes of metre and historical 
grammar, to distinguish only four degrees of accent in poly- 
syllabic words. These four degrees of syllabic and etymological 
accent are as follows: i. the chief accent {Hochton, Hauption)', 
2. the subsidiary accent {Tie/ton^ Nehmton) ; 3. the absence of 
accent, or the unaccented degree {Tonlosigkeit) \ 4. the mute 
degree, or absence of sound (Stummheii), These last three 
varieties of accent arise from the nature of the Teutonic accent, 
which is, it must always be remembered, a stress-accent in 
which the volume of breath is expended mainly on the first 
or chief syllable. The full meaning of these terms can most 
easily be explained and understood by means of examples 
chosen either from EngUsh or German, whose accentual basis 
is essentially the same. In the * word, wonderful^ the first 
syllable has the chief accent (i), the last has the subsidiary 
accent (2), and the middle syllable is unaccented {3). The 
fourth or mute degree may be seen in such a word as wondrous, 
shortened from wonderous. This fuller form may still be used, 
for metrical purposes, as a trisyllable in which the first syllable has 
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the chief accent, the last the subsidiary accent, and the middle 
syllable is unaccented, though audible. The usual pronunciation 
is, however, in agreement with the usual spelling, disyllabic, and 
is wondrous; in other words, the vowel e which originally 
formed the middle syllable, has been dropped altogether in 
speech as in writing. From the point of view of the accent, 
it has passed from the unaccented state to the state of muteness ; 
but may be restored to the unaccented, though audible, state, 
wherever emphasis or metre requires the full syllable. We have 
the line : * And it grew wondrous cold,' for which we might 
have * The cold grew wonderous '. In other cases the vowel is 
retained in writing but is often dropped in colloquial pronuncia- 
tion, or for metrical convenience. Thus, in Shakespeare, we find 
sometimes the full form— 

why the sepulchre 
Has oped his ponderous and marble jaws, 

Hamlet, i. iv. 50. 
and sometimes the curtailed form — 

To draw with idle spiders strings 
Most ponderous and substantial things. 

Measure for Measure, ui. ii. 290. 

This passing of an unaccented syllable into complete mute- 
ness is very frequent in English, as compared with other cognate 
languages. It has led, in the historical development of the 
language, to a gradual weakening, and finally, in many in- 
stances, to a total loss of the inflexional endings. Very 
frequently, an inflexional vowel that has become mute is 
retained in the current spelling; thus in the verbal forms 
gives^ liveSy the e of the termination, though no longer pro- 
nounced, is still retained in writing. Sometimes, in poetical 
texts, it is omitted, but its position is indicated by an apostrophe, 
as in the spellings robb*d, belov'd. In many words, on the other 
hand, the silent vowel has ceased to be written, as in grown, 
sworn, of which the original forms were growen, sworen, 

§ 8. Written marks to indicate the position of the accent were 
employed in early German poetry as early as the first half of the 
ninth century, when they were introduced, it is supposed, by 
Hrabanus Maurus of Fulda and his pupil Otfrid. The similar 
marks that are found in certain Early English MSS., as the 
Ormulum, are usually signs of vowel-quantity. They may pos- 
sibly have sometimes been intended to denote stress, but their 
use for this purpose is so irregular and uncertain that they give 
little help towards determining the varying degrees of accent in 
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words during the earliest stages of the language. For this pur- 
pose we must look for other and less ambiguous means, and 
these are found (in the case of Old English words and forms) 
first, in the alliteration, secondly, in comparison with related 
words of the other Teutonic languages, and, thirdly, in the 
development m the later stages of English itself. After the 
Norman Conquest, the introduction of rhyme, and of new forms 
of metre imitated from the French and mediaeval Latin poetry, 
affords further help in investigating the different degrees of 
syllabic accent in Middle English words. None of these means, 
however, can be considered as yielding results of absolute cer- 
tainty, chiefly because during this period the accentuation of the 
language was passing through a stage of transition or compro- 
mise between the radically different principles which characterize 
the Romanic and Teutonic families of languages. This will be 
explained more fully in a subsequent chapter. 

Notwithstanding this period of fluctuation the fundamental law 
of accentuation remained unaltered, namely, that the chief 
accent foils on the root of the word, which is in most cases the 
first syllable. For purposes of notation the acute (") will be 
used in this work to denote the chief accent, the grave (") the 
subsidiary accent of the single word ; to indicate the rhythmical 
or metrical accent the acute alone will be sufficient. 

§ 9. In English poetry, as in the poetry of the other Teutonic 
nations, the rhythmical accent coincides normally with the 
sylla bic or etymologic al accent, and this, therefore, determines 
and regulates the rfiythm. In the oldest form of Teutonic 
poetry, the original alliterative line, the rhythm is indicated by a 
definite nmnber of strongly accented syllables, accompanied by 
a less definite number of syllables which do not bear the same 
emphatic stress. This principle of versification prevails not 
only in Old English and Old and Middle High German poetry, 
but also, to a certain extent, in the period of Middle English, 
where, in the same manner, the number of beats or accented 
syllables indicates the number of 'feet' or metrical units, and 
a single strongly accented syllable can by itself constitute a 
'foot'. This practice is a feature which distinguishes early 
English and German poetry, not only from the classical poetry, 
in which a foot or measure must consist of at least two syllables, 
but alflo from that of the Romanic, modem German, and modem 
English languages, which has been influenced by classical 
example, and in which, accordingly, a foot must contain one 
accented and at least one unaccented syll^tble following one 
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another in a regular order. The classical terms 'foot' and 
'measure' have, in their strict sense, relation to the quantity 
of the syllables, and can therefore be applied to the modem 
metres only by analogy. In poetry which is based on the 
principle of accent or stress, the proper term is bar (in 
German Taki). The general resemblances between modem 
accentual and ancient quantitative metres are, however, so strong, 
that it is hardly desirable to discontinue the application of old 
and generally understood technical terms of the classical versi- 
fication to modern metres, provided the fundamental distinclion 
between quantity and accent is always borne in mind. 

Setting aside for the present the old Teutonic alliterative line, 
in which a ' bar * might permissibly consist of a single syllable, 
we may retain the names of the feet of the classical quantitative 
versification for the ' bars ' of modern versification, using them 
in modified senses. A group consisting of one unaccented 
followed by an accented syllable may be called an iambus ; one 
accented followed by an unaccented syllable a trochee ; two un- 
accented syllables followed by an accented syllable an anapaest] 
one accented syllable followed by two unaccented syllables a 
dactyl. These four measures might also be described according 
to the length of the intervals separating the accents, and ac- 
cording as the rhythm is ascending (passing from an unaccented 
to an accented syllable) or descending (passing from an accented 
to an unaccented syllable). We should then have the terms, 
{i) ascending disyllabic (iambus), (2^ descending disyllabic {trochee), 
(3) ascending trisyllabic (anapaest), and (4) descending trisyllabic 
(dactyl).* But we may agree with Prof. Mayor that * it is cer- 
tainly more convenient to speak of iambic than of ascending 
disyllabic '.* It is, however, only in the case of these four feet or 
measures that it is desirable to adhere to the terminology of the 
ancient metres, and as a matter of fact iambus, trochee, anapaest, 
and dactyl are the only names of classical feet that are com- 
monly recognized in English prosody.' As to the employment 
in the treatment of English metre of less familiar technical terms 
derived from classical prosody, we agree with Prof. Mayor, when 
he says : * I can sympathize with Mr. Ellis in his objection to 
the classicists who would force upon us such terms as choriamhic 
and proceleusmatic to explain the rhythm of Milton. I do not 

* Cf. Transactions of the Philological Society, 1875-6, London, 1877, 
pp. 397 flf. ; Chapters on English Metre, by Prof. J. B. Mayor, 2nd ed., 
pp. 5 ff. '* Transact,, p. 398. 

' They are used by Puttenham, The Arte of English Poesy, 1589, Arber*8 
reprint, p. 141. 
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deny that the effect of his rhythm might sometimes be repre- 
sented by such terms ; but if we seriously adopt them to explain 
his metre, we are attempting an impossibility, to express in 
technical language the infinite variety of measured sound which 
a genius like Milton could draw out of the little five-stringed 
instrument on which he chose to play/ The use of these and 
other classical terms is justifiable only when we have to deal 
with professed imitations of ancient forms of verse in English. 

Whatever names may be chosen to denote the metrical forms, 
the measure or foot always remains the unity which is the basis 
of all modern metrical systems, and of all investigation into 
metre. For a line or verse is built up by the succession of 
a limited number of feet or measures, equal or unequal. With 
regard to the limit of the number of feet permissible in a line or 
verse, no fixed rule can be laid down. In no case must a line 
contain more feet than the ear may without diflficulty apprehend 
as a rhythmic whole ; or, if the nmnber of feet is too great 
for this, the line must be divided by a pause or break (caesura) 
into two or more parts which we may then call rhythmical 
sections. This break is a characteristic mark of the typical 
Old English alliterative line, which is made up of two 
rhythmical sections. The structure of this verse was at one 
time obscured through the practice of priming each of these 
sections by itself as a short line; but Grimm's example is 
now universally followed, and the two sections are printed as 
parts of one long line.^ Before entering into a detailed con- 
sideration of the alliterative long line, it will be needful to make 
a few general remarks on rhyme and its different species. \ 

§ 10. Modern metre is not only differentiated from metre of 
the classical languages by the principle of accent as opposed 
to quantity ; it has added a new metrical principle foreign to the 
ancient systems. This principle is Rhyme. Instances of what 
loolts like rhyme are found in the classical poets from Homer 
onwards, but they are sporadic, and are probably due to 
accident.' 

Rhyme was not in use as an accessory to metre in Latin till 
the quantitative principle had given way to the accentual 
principle in the later hymns of the Church, and it has passed 
thence into all European systems of metre. 

In our poetry it serves a twofold purpose : it is used either ' 
simply as an ornament, or as a tie to connect single lines into 

' J. Grimm's ed. oi Andreas and Elene, 1840, pp. Iv fif. 
' Cf, Lehrs, de Aristarchi studiis Homericis, 1805, P« 475* 
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the larger metrical unity of stanza or stave, by the recurrence of 
similar sounds at various intervals. 

In its widest sense rhyme is an agreement or consonance of 

sounds in syllables or words, and falls into several subdivisions, 

according to the extent and position of this agreement. As to 

its position, this consonance may occur in the beginning of a 

syllable or word, or in the middle, or in both middle and end 

at the same time. As to its extent, it may comprehend one 

or two or more syllables. Out of these various possibilities of 

. likeness or consonance there arise three dnefkind^^ in 

i this wide sense, alliteration, assonance, and^ehd^rEyme, or rhyme 

; simply in the more limited and usual acceptation of the word. 

§ 11. This last, end-rhyme, or full-rhyme, or rhyme proper, 
consists in a perfect agreenaept or consonance of syllables or 
words except in their initial sounds, which as a rule are different. 
Generally speaking, the agreement of sounds falls on the last 
accented syllable of a word, or on the last accented syllable 
and a following unaccented syllable or syllables. End-rhyme 
or full-rhyme seems to have arisen independently and without 
historical connexion in several nations, but as far as our present 
purpose goes we may confine ourselves to its development in 
Europe among the nations of Romanic speech at the begin- 
ning of the Middle Ages. Its adoption into all modem literature 
is due to the extensive use made of it in the hymns of the 
Church. Full-rhyme or end-rhyme therefore is a characteristic 
of modem European poetry, and though it cannot be denied 
that unrhymed verse, or blank verse, is much used in English 
poetry, the fact remains that this metre is an exotic product of 
the Renaissance, and has never become thoroughly popular. Its 
use is limited to certain kinds of poetic composition, whereas rhyme 
prevails over the wider part of the realm of modern poetry. 

§ 12. The second kind of rhyme (taking the word in its 
broader sense), namely, vocalic assonance, is of minor impor- 
tance in the treatment of English metre. It consists in a 
similarity between the vowel-sounds only of different words; 
the surrounding consonants do not count. The following 
groups of words are assonant together : give, /htck, fish, win ; 
sell, step, net; thorn, storm, horse. This kind of rhyme was 
very popular among the Romanic nations, and among them 
alone. ItsTirst beginirings-ar^ found in the Latin ccdeSastit^'* 
Kj^mns^, and these soon developed into* real or full-rhyme.* It 

^ Cf. J. Huemer, Untersuchungen Uber die dltesten laieinisch-christlichen 
Rhythtnm, Vienna, 1879, p. 6o. 
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passed thence into Proven9al, Old French, and SpanistL.poet]:y^ 
aii£rhas continued m use In the last named. It is very rarely 
found in English verse, it has in fact never been used deliberately, <o 
as far as we know, except in certainQreceirt experiments in ^ 
metre. Where it does seem to oc?^r it is~salest to look upon 
it as i mperfect rhym e only. Instances are found in the Early 
English metrical romances. Lives of Saints, and popular ballad 
poetry, where the technique of the metre is not of a high order ; 
examples such as^^/f, wepe; brake, gale; slepe^ymete from King 
Horn might be looked on as assonances, but were probably 
intended for real rhymes. The consistent use of the full-rhyme 
being difficult, the poets, in such instances as these, contented 
themselves with the simpler harmony between the vowels alonCr 
which represents a transition stage between the older rhymeless 
alliterative verse, and the newer Romanic metres with real and 
complete rhyme. Another possible form of assonance, in which 
the consonants alone agree while the vowels may differ, might , 
be called consonantal assonance as distinguished from vocalic ' 
assonance, or assonance simply. This form of assonance is not 
found-ioJlnglish poetry, though it Is employed in Celtic and 
Icelandic metres.'^ 

§ 13. The third species of rhyme, to use the word still in its 
widest sense, is known as a llit eration (German Stabreim or 
Anrem). It is common to all Teutonic nations, and is found 
fully developed in the oldest poetical monuments of Old Norse, 
Old High German, Old Saxon, and Old English. Even in 
classical poetry, especially in the remains of archaic Latin, it 
is not unfrequently met with, but serves only as a n^ans for 
giving to combinations of words a rhetorical emphasis, and 
is not a formal principle^f the metre bound by strict rules, as it 
is in Teutonic poetry. ^Allitei:ation consists in a consonance | 

or agreement of the sounds at the beginning of a word or 
syllable, as in love and likings house and home, woe and weal^ 
The alliteration of vowels and diphthongs has this peculiarity that 
the agreement need not be exact as in * apt alliteration's artful 
aid ', but can exist, at least in the oldest stages of the language, 
between all vowels indiscriminately. Thus in the oldest English 
not only were ellen and ende, xntg and ser, eac and cage allitera- 
tions, but eage and idel, dmtg and elleny eallum and (Edelingum 
were employed in the strictest forms of verse as words which 
perfectly alliterated with each other. 

^ In the Icelandic terminology this is skothending, Mobins, Hdttatal, 
ii, p. a. 
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This apparent confusion of vowel-sounds so different in their 
quantity and quality is probably to be explained by the fact that 
originally in English, as now in German, all the vowels were 
preceded by a * glottal catch * which is the real alliterating sound.* 
The harmony or consonance of the unlike vowels is hardly 
perceptible in Modem English and does not count as alliterationT] 

The niost general law of the normal alliterative line is that 
three or at least two of the four strongly accented syllables 
which occur in every long line (two in each section) must begin 
with an alliterative letter, for example, in the following Old 
English lines : 

wereda wuldorcining \ wordum hertgen. Gen. 2. 

TCLodum lufien \ he is incBgna sped. Gen. j^ 

Bdsc hiS oferheah \ Mum dyre. Run. 26. 

on eandsware \ and on eine strong, GQ. 264. 

or in early Modern English : 

For mysche/e will -axaysler us \y/ -measure us forsake. 

Skeltofl, Magnif. 156. 
How sodenly vrorldly \ vrelth doth dekay, ib. 1518. 
I am your tides f son \ "Esau by name, Dodsl. Coll. ii. 249. 

The history of the primitive alliterative line follows very 
different lines of development in the various Teutonic nations^. 
In Old High German, after a period in which the strict laws of 
-{-- the verse were largely neglected, it was abandoned in favour 
of rhyme by Otfrid (circa 868). In Old English it kept its 
place as the only form of verse for all classes of poetical 
composition, and continued in use, even after the introduction 
of Romanic forms of metre, during the Middle English period, 
and did not totally die out till the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The partial revival of it is due to the increased 
interest in Old English studies, but has been confined largely 
to translations. As an occasional rhetorical or stylistic ornament 
of both rhymed and unrhymed verse, alliteration has always 
been made use of by English poets. 

^ Cf. Sievers, Alfgermanische Metriky § 18. a. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE ALLITERATIVE VERSE IN OLD ENGLISH 

§ 14. (General remarks. It is highly probable that allitera- 
tion was the earliest kind of poetic form employed by the 
English people. . There is no trace in the extant monuments 
of the language of any more primitive or simpler system. 
A predilection for alliteration existed even in prose, as in the 
nitmes of heroes and families like Scyld and Sceaf, Hengist and 
Horsai Finn and Folcwald, pairs that alliterate in the same way 
as \he family names of other Teutonic nations : the names of 
the t»?ree sons of Mannus, Ingo, Isto, Irmino, conform to this 
type.^ The earliest monuments of Old English poetry, as the 
fragmentary hymn of Caedmon in the More MS. (Cambridge) 
and the inscription on the Ruthwell Cross, are composed in the 
long alliterative line. The great body of Old English verse is 
in this metre, the only exceptions being the * Rhyming Poem ' 
(in the Exeter Book\^ and a few other late pieces, in which 
alliteration and rhyme are combined. This Old English poetry, 
therefore, together with the Old Norse and Old Saxon remains (the 
Heliand with 5,985 lines, and the recently discovered fragment 
of the Old Saxon Genesis^ edited by Zangemeister and Braune, 
1894, with 335 lines), affords ample and trustworthy material 
for determining the laws of the alliterative verse as used by 
the Teutonic nations. In comparison with these the remains 
of Old High German alliterative verse are both scanty and lax 
in structure. 

§ 16. Theories on the metrical form of the alliterative 
line. Notwithstanding their comparative scantiness, the Old 
High German fragments {Hildebrandsliedy Wessobrunner Gebet, 
Muspilli and two magical formulae, with a total of some no 
lines) formed the basis of the earliest theories of the laws of 
the accentuation and general character of the original alliterative 
line. They were assumed to have preserved the features of the 

^ Tacitus, Germania, cap. 2. ' Grein-Wiilker, iii. i, p. 156. 
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primitive metre, and conclusions were drawn from them as to 
Uie typical form of the verse. When examined closely, the 
Old High German remains (and this is true also of the longer 
monuments in Old Saxon) are found to differ widely from Old 
Norse and Old English verse in one respect. While the general 
and dominating features of the line remain the same, the Old 
High German and Old Saxon lines are much longer than the 
Old Norse or Old English lines. In Old Norse or Old English 
the half line frequently contains no more than four syllables, 
in marked contrast to Old High German and Old Saxon, where 
the half line or section is considerably longer. 

The first attempt at a theory of the metrical structure of the 
alliterative line was made by Lachmann, He based his theory 
on the form of verse created \)y Otfrid, in ifnitation of Latin 
models, which consists of a long line of eight accents, separate i 
by leonine rhyme into two sections each of four accents altc^v 
nately strong and weak.* The laws of the rhyming and stropliic 
verse of Otfrid were applied by Lachmann to the prrely 
alliterative verses of the Old High German Hildehrandslief:^ and 
this system of scanning was further applied by his followers 
to the alliterative verse of Old English, Uie true nature of which 
was long misunderstood on the Continent. In England itself a 
sounder view of the native alliterative verse was propounded 
by Bishop Percy as early as 1765, in his Essay an the Metre of 
Pierce Plowman published along with his well-known Reliques 
of Ancient English Poetry ^ not to speak of the earlier writings of 
G. Gascoigne (1575) and James VI (1585). But the number 
and authority of some of Lachmann's followers are such that 
some detailed account of their theories must be given.' 

§ 16. The four-beat theory of the alliterative verse, based 
on the assumption that each of the two sections must have 
had four accented syllables to bring out a regular rhythm, was 
applied by Lachmann himself only to the Old High German 
Hildehrandslied^ while on the other hand he recognized a freer 
variety with two chief accents only in each section, for the 
Old Norse, Old Saxon, and Old English. The four-beat theory 
was further applied to the Old High German Muspilli by 

^ The inflaence of the Latin system on Otfrid is clear from his own 
words, I. i. 21. 

* For a review of recent metrical theories see Sievers, Altgemtanischc 
Metriky 1893, pp. a-17, and his article on metre in Paul's Crundriss^ iL a. 

' Cf. Lachmann, ' Uber althochdeutsche Betonnng und Verskonst,* 
SchrifteUf ii, 358 if., ^d 'Ober das Hildebrandslied *, /*., ii. 407 ff. 
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Bartsch/ and to the rest of the smaller relics of Old High • 
German verse by Mtillenhoff.^ The next step was to bring 
the Old Saxon Heliand and the Old English Beowulf under 
this system of scansion; and this was taken by M. Heyne in 
1866 and 1867. But the metre of BeoTJmlf 6o^;& not differ from 
that of the other alliterative poems in Old English, and these 
in their turn were claimed for the four-beat theory by Schubert,' 
but with this important modification, made before by Bartsch, 
that side by side with the usual four-beat sections there were 
also to be found sections of three beats only. One obvious 
difficulty in applying the theory of four strongly marked beats to 
the Old English half-lines or hemistichs is this, that in Old ^ 
English these hemistichs consist m very' many cases of not more 
than four syllables altogether, each one of which would on this 
theory have an accent to itself. To meet these cases E. Jessen * 
started the theory that in certain cases pauses had to be sub- 
stituted for * beats not realized'. A further modification of 
the four-beat doctrine was introduced by Amelung,** who main- 
tained that in the metre of the Heliand each hemistich had two 
primary or chief accents and two secondary or subordinate 
accents. In order to bring the verse under this scansion he 
assumes that certain syllables admitted of being lengthened. 
He further regarded the Heliand verse as a metre regulated 
by strict time, and not as a measure intended for free recitation 
and depending only on the number of accented syllables. 

A few other more recent attempts at solving the problem 
must be mentioned before we pass on to explain and discuss 
Sievers's system in the next paragraph. The views of Prof. Mdller 
of Copenhagen • have found an adherent in Lawrence, from 
whose book'' we may quote the following summary of Mailer's 
theory. According to Prof. Mdller the hemistich consists theo- 
retically of two measures (Takie)^ each of four morae )5: x Jc X 
(a mora^ X , being the time required for one short syllable), and 
therefore the whole verse of four measures, thus : 

)5: X )< x|)i X Jc xl|x x ^ x|5i x Jc x||. 

* Germania^ iii, p. 7. 

• Zeitschrift fUr deutsches Altertum, i, p. 318, and de Carmine fVessofm- 
tanot 1 861, p. 10. 

» £>e Anglo^axonum arte nutrica, 187 1. 

* < Grundziige der altgermanischen Metrik/ Zeitschrift fur diutsche 
Philologies ii. 1 14 fif. * Ibid,^ iii. a8o ff. 

• Zur althochdeutschiH Alliterationspoesiey Kiel and Leipzig. 

' John Lawrence, Chapters on Alliterative r<frx^, London, 1893; reviewed 
by K. Lnick, Anglian Beiblatt iv, pp. 193, soi. 

SCUtPPBB C 
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Wbae, m a vene, tbe wmrat axe not IQIcd bj actual syllables, 
didr dme most be o tc uiJ i cd bj icsis (rqjraented bj r*) in 
redting, bj bolding on the note in smgmg,' A long 8)41a^, 
— , iicq^iifaknttotwos#rar. Tbos ▼. ao8 of .fiemci^ 

would be sjmboficallj iqvesented as fdlows: 

^Xxl^xrH^rrj-iXX. 

According to tins STStcm tbe pause at se^ wHI be twice as long 
as that at sohU^ wlulst at wudu there will be no ical pause and 
the point will merdy indicate the end of die measure. 

Others reverted to the view of Bortsdi and Schubert that 
there could be hemistidbs with onljr three accents alongside of 
the hemistichs with the normal number of four. Among these 
may be mentioned H. Hirt,* whose view is that three beats to a 
hemistich is the normal number, four being less usual, the long 
line having thus mosdy six beats, against the eight of Lach- 
mann's theory; K. Fuhr,' who holds that every hembtich, 
idiether it stands first at second in the verse, has four beats 
if the last syllaUe is unaccented {kltngend] in that case the final 
unaccented syllable receives a secondary rhythmical accent, for 
example, ,^cW mdnc^n^s) and has three beats if it is accented 
{stump/, for ex2jxv^\t, /jjirst fSrd gewai, or mitminde mod, &c.); 
and B. ten Brink,^ who calls the hemistichs with four beats full . 
or 'complete' (e.g. hyrbn sc6ld^\ but admits hemistichs with 
three beats only, calling them ^incomplete' from the want of 
a secondary accent (e. g. tiv/lf wintra M, ham gesohte, &c.). 
The four-beat theory was reverted to by M. Kaluza, who 
endeavours to reconcile it with the results of Sievers and 
others.* A somewhat similar view is taken by R. Kogel.* 

* Moller's owd notation ; Lawrence's sign for the rest is a small point, 
and hit sign for the end of a section is a thick point. 

' UfUersuchungen %ur westgermanischen Verskunst I, Leipzig, 1889; 
* Znr Metrik des alts, nnd altnochd. Alliterationsverses,' Germanta, xxxvi. 
150 if., 279 ff.; 'Der altdentsche Reimvers und sein Verhaltnis znr 
AlUterationspoesie,* Zeitschrift fiir dtutsclus Altertunty xxxviii. 304 ff. 

* Die Metrik des westgermanischen Alliterationsverses, Marburg, 189a. 

* Paul's Grundriss der gertnanischen Phihlogie, ed. i, ii. i. 518. 

» Der altenglische Vers : L JCritik der bishertgen Tkeorien, 1894; IL Die 
Metrik des Beowulf liedes, 1894; IIL Die Metrik der sog, CaedmmUchen 
Dichtungen^ Sec, 1895. This last part is ^ F. Graz. These are reviewed 
by K.Lnick, ^ii^ia, seiblatt iv. 294; M. Trantmann, ib^ iv. 131 ; vi. 1-4; 
Saran. ZeitschryifUr deutsche Philologies xxvii. 539. 

* Geschichte der deutschen LittereUur, 1894, L 228, and ErgHnzungskeft 
zu Band /, Die altsUchsische Genesis, 1895, p. a8 ff. 
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Trautmann* takes Amelung's view that certain words and 
syllables must be lengthened in order to get the four accented 
syllables necessary for each hemistich. Thus, according to 
Trautmaim's scansion, 

spricad fi^tri be/Sran 

would run ^ x|)!: x|)5: x|v^x, and 

6nd pa him nUte sjksi 

would also have the formula ic x | ^ X | )< X |v5 x, 

ond being protracted to two^imits. Another instance of this 
lengthening would, on this theory, occur in the final syllable of 
the word radores in the hemistich Under rddorh rjue^ while in a 
section like guS-rinc monig, or 0/ fold-grde/e, the words n'nc 
and 0/ would be extended to two, and gu3 and /old would 
each be extended to four units, in order to fit in with the 
scansion >i:x|)i:x|yi:x|v^x. Most of the partisans of the 
four-beat theory for the hemistich agree in making two of these 
beats primary, and two secondary ; Trautmann, however, does 
not seem to recognize any such difference in the force of the 
four accents. All the supporters of the four-beat theory have 
this in common, that the rhythm of the verse is assumed to be 
based on time {iakiterend), but in other respects differ widely 
from each other ; Hirt, for example, in his last discussion of the 
subject,^ claiming that his own view is fundamentally different 
from that of Kaluza, which again he looks on as at variance 
with those of Moller and Heusler. 

§ 17* The two-beat theory, on the other hand, is that each 
of the two hemistichs of the alliterative line need have only two 
accented syllables. In England this view was taken by two 
sixteenth-century writers on verse, George Gascoigne* who 
quotes the line,^ . , 

No Wight in this world, that wealth can attain, 

giving as the accentual scheme ^ ' ^ ^ ' ^ ^ ' . and by King 
James VI, whose example is — 

Fetching fude for to feid it fast fur th 0/ the Farie,* 

^ *Ziir Kenntnissdesgermanischen Verses, vomehmlich des altenglischen,* 
. in Angliaf Beiblatt v. 87 flf. * Z,f, d. A., xxxviii. 304. 

• Certayne notes of Instruction concerning the mcUnng of verse or ryme in 
English^ 1575 ; Arber*s reprint, London, 1868, p. 34. 

* Ane Schort Treatise, conteining some Revlis and Cautelis to be obseruit 
and eschewU in Scottis poesie, 1585, pp. 63 flf. of Arber*s reprint The 
scheme would \i^ w ' w f \\ ' w ^ \ 

C 3 
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In 1765, Percy, in his Essay on Pierce Plowman's Visions, 
pointed out * that the author of this poem will not be found to 
have invented any new mode of versification, as some have 
supposed, but only to have retained that of the old Saxon and 
Gothick poets, which was probably never wholly laid aside, but 
occasionally used at different intervals '. After quoting ^ two Old 
Norse, he gives two Old English verses : — 

Sceop pa and scyrede scyppend ure (Gen. 65), 
ham and heahsetl heoftna rices (ib. 33); 
he continues : * Now if we examine the versification of Pierce 
Plowman's Visions * (from which he quotes the beginning — 

In a somer season \ when softe was the sonne 

I schop me into a schroud \ a scheep as I were^ ^v.) 

* we shall find it constructed exactly by these rules ', which are, 
in his own words, * that every distich [i. e. complete long line] 
should contain at least three words beginning with the same 
letter or sound; twb of these correspondent sounds might be placed 
either in the first or second line of the distich, and one in the 
other, but all three were not regularly to be crowded into one 
line.' He then goes on to quote further specimens of alliterative 
verse from Pierce the Ploughman's Crede^ The Sege o/Jerusalem^ 
The Chevalere Assigne, Death and Liffe and Scottish Fielde, 
which latter ends with a rhyming couplet : 

And his ancestors of old time \ have yearded theire longe 
Be/ore William conquerour \ this cuntry did inhabitL 
Jesus bring them to blisse \ that brought us forth of bale ^ 
That hath hearkened me heare \ or heard my tale. 

Taken as a whole his dissertation on the history of alliterative 
verse is remarkably correct, and his final remarks are note- 
worthy : 

Thus we have traced the aUiterative measure so low as the sixteenth 
century.. It is remarkable that all sudi poets as used this kind of metre, 
retained alon^^ with it many peculiar Saxon idioms, particularly such as 
were appropriated to poetry : this deserves the attention of those who are 
desirous to recover the laws of the ancient Saxon poesy, usually given up as 
inexplicable: I am of opinion that they will find what they seek in the 
metre of Pierce Plowman. About the beginnii^ of the sixteenth century 
this kind of versification began to change its form ; the author of Scottish 
Fields we see, concludes his poem with a couplet of rhymes ; this was an 
innovation * that did but prepare the way for the general admission of that 

^ From Hickes's Antiq, Littrat, Septentrional., tom. i, p. 217. 

' It is now well known that this innovation was introduced much earlier. 
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more modish ornament When rhyme began to be superadded, all the 
niceties of alliteration were at first retained with it: the song of Little 
John Nobody exhibits this union very closely. ... To proceed ; the old 
uncouth verse of the ancient writers would no longer go down without the 
more fashionable ornament of ihjrme, and therefore rhyme wbm superadded. 
This correspondence of final sounds engrossing the whole attention of the 
poet and fully satisfying the reader, the internal imbellishment of allitera- 
tion was no longer studied, and thus was this kind of metre at length 
swallowed up and lost in our common burlesque alexandrine, now never 
used but in songs and pieces of low humour, as in the following ballad ; 
and that well-known doggrel : 

' A cobler there was and he lived in a stall '. 

Now it is clear that this verse is of exactly the same structure 
as the verses quoted by Gascoigne : 

No wighi in this world that wealth can attayne, 
t/nUss h^ hiUue, thht dll is bht vajne, 

where the scheme of accents is Crascoigne's own, showing that 
he read them as verses of four accents in sdl, two in each hemistich. 
They show the same rhythmical structure as the * tumbling ' or 
alliterative line given by James VI ^ (1585): 

Fetching /ude /or to feid it fast furth of the Farie^ 

and described by him as having * twa [feit, i, e, syllables^ short, 
and ane lang throuch all the lyne ', in other words with four 
accented syllables in the verse. 

Percy detected very acutely that the Middle English alliterative 
line stood in close connexion with the Old English alliterative 
line, and suggested as highly probable that the metre of Pierce 
Plowman would give a key to the rhythm of that older form of 
verse, which would have to be read with two accented syllables 
in the hemistich, and therefore four in the whole line. 

Had this essay of Percy's been known to Lachmann's followers, 1 
many of the forced attempts at reconciling the Old English ' 
verse with a scheme that involved a fixed number of syllables 
in the line would not have been made. Lachmann himself, 
it must be remembered, admitted the two-beat scansion for Old 
Norse, Old Saxon, and Old English. Meanwhile other investi- 
gators were at work on independent lines. In 1844 A. Schmeller, 
the editor of the Heliand^ formulated the law that, in the Teutonic 
languages, it is the force with which the different syllables are 
uttered that regulates the rhythm of the verse, and not the 

, ^ From Alexander Montgomery, The Flyting^ &c., 1. 476. 
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number or length of the syllables (which are of minor impor- 
tance), and established the fact that this alliterative verse was not 
meant to be sung but to be recited.' He does not enter into 
the details of the rhythm of the verse, except by pdnting out 
the two-beat cadence of each section. Somewhat later, 
W, Wackemagel ' declared himself in favour of the two-beat 
theory for all Teutonic alliterative verse. In every hemistich 
of the verse there are according to Wackernagel two syllables 
with a grammatical or logical emphasis, and consequently a 
strong accent, the number of less strongly accented syllables 
not being fixed. The two-beat theory was again ably supported 
by F. Vetter' and by K. Hildebrand, who approached the subject 
by a study of the Old Norse alliterative verse,* and by M. Rieger 
in his instructive essay on Old Saxon and Old English versifica- 
tion.' In this essay Rieger pointed out the rules prevailing in 
the poetry of those two closely related Teutonic nations, dealt 
with the distribution and quality of the alliteration, the relation 
of the alliteration to the noun, adjective, and verb, and to the 
order of words, with the caesium and the close of the verse, 
and, finally, with the question of the accented syllables and 
the limits of the use of unaccented syllables.* Other scholars, 
as Horn, Ries, and Sievers, contributed further elucidations 
of the details of this metre on the basis of Rieger's re- 
searches.^ 

Next to Rieger's short essay the most important contribution 
made to the accurate and scientific study of alliterative verse 
was that made by Sievers in his article on the rhythm of the 
Germanic alliterative verse.® In this he shows, to use his own 
words, * that a statistical classification of groups of words with 

^ * tJber den Versbau der alliterierenden Poesie, besonders der Altsachsen,' 
Bav, Akademieder Wissmschaften, phiios^-histor. Classe, iv. i, p. 207 flf. 
^ Litteraturgeschichte, p. 45 if., second ed., p. 57. 

• Vber die germanische AllitercUionspoesiey Vienna, 1872, and Zum 
Muspilli, &c., Vienna, 1872. 

• 'jWfbr die Veretheilung der Edda,' Zeitschr, fur deutsche Phil.^ 
Erp^tingsband, p. 74. 

'^ Die Alt' und Angelsdchsische Verskunsi, Halle, 1876, reprinted from 
Z./.^.i%., vol.vii. 

• The author^s larger work on English Metre was indebted in paragraphs 
^8-33 to Rieger*s essay; succeeding paragraphs (34-39) of the same 
work exhibited in detail the farther development or rather decay of the Old 
English alliterative line. 

' C. R. Horn, Paul und Braune^s Beitrdge. v. 164 ; J. Ries, QuelUn und 
Forschungen^ xli. 112 ; E. Sievers, Zeitschr. j. deutsche Phil,, xix. 43. 
— ® Paul und Braunis Beitrage^ x, 1885, pp. 209-314 and 491-545. 
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their natural accentuation in both sections of the alliterative line 
makes it clear that this metre, in spite of its variety, is not so 
irregular as to the unaccented syllables at the beginning or in 
the middle of the verse as has been commonly thought, but 
that it has a range of a limited number of definite forms which 
may be all reduced to five primary types.' These five types 
or chief variations in the relative position of the accented and 
unaccented syllables are, as Sievers points out, of such a nature 
and so arbitrarily combined in the verse, that they cannot 
possibly be regarded as symmetrical feet of a line evenly 
measured and counted by the number of syllables. * The / 
fundamental principle, therefore, of the structure of the allitera- 
tive line, as we find it in historical times, is that of a free change 
of rhythm which can only be understood if the verse was meant 
to be recited, not to be simg.' ^ Soon after the publication of 
Sicvers's essay on the rhythm of the (jermanic verse, the first 
part of which contained a complete classification of all the forms 
of the line occurring in Beowulf^ other scholars applied his 
method and confirmed his results by examining in detail the 
other important Old English texts ; Luick dealt with Judith^ 
Frucht with the poems of Cynewulf,' and Cremer with Andreas^ 
&c.* Sievers himself, after contributing to the pages of Paul's 
Grundrtss der germanischen Philologie a concise account of his 
theories and results, expounded them in greater detail in his 
work on Old Germanic Metre ° in which he emphasizes the fact 
that his five-tjTpe theory cannot properly be called a theory 
at all, but is simply an expression of the rules of the alliterative 
verse obtained by a statistical method of observation. In spite 
of the criticisms of his opponents, M5ller, Heusler, Hirt, Fuhr, 
and others, he maintained his former views. In principle these 
views are in conformity with the manner of reading or scanning 
the alliterative verse explained by English writers on the subject 
from the sixteenth century downwards, though their terminology 
naturally is not the same as Sievers's. We may, therefore, accept 
them on the whole as sound. 

It would be out of place here to enter into the question 

* Sievers, Paul's Grundriss^ ii. i, p. 863, or ii. a, p. 4, second ed. 

• Paul und Braunis Beiirage, xi. 470. 

• Ph. Frucht, Metrisches und Sprachliches zu Cynewulfs EUne, Juliana 
und Crist, Greifswald, 1887. 

* M. Cremer, Metrische und sprachliche Untersuchung der aliengL 
Gedichte AndreaSy GMl&c^ Phoenix^ Bonu, 1888. 

' Altgermanischc Metrik, Halle, 1893. 
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/of prehistoric forms of Teutonic poetry. It will be enough to 
say that in Sievers's opinion a primitive form of this poetry was 
composed in strophes or stanzas, intended to be sung and not 
merely to be recited; that at a very early period this sung 
strophic poetry gave way to a recited stichic form suitable to 
epic narrations ; and that his five-type forms are the result of 
this development. As all the attempts to show that certain Old 
English poems were originally composed in strophic form * have 
proved failures, we may confidently assent to Sievers's conclusion 
that the alliterative lines (as a rule) followed one upon another 
in unbroken succession, and that in historic times they were not 
composed in even and symmetrical measures {iakiierend), and 
were hot meant to be sung to fixed tunes. 

The impossibility of assuming such symmetrical measures for 
the Old English poetry is evident from the mere fact that the 
end of the line does not as a rule coincide with the end of 
the sentence, as would certainly be the case had the lines been 
arranged in staves or stanzas meant for singing. The structure 
of the alliterative line obeys only the requirements of free 
recitation and is built up of two hemistichs which have a 
rhythmical likeness to one another resulting from the presence 
in each of two accented syllables, but which need not have, and 
as a matter of fact very rarely have, complete identity of rhythm, 
because the number and situation of the unaccented syllables 
may vary greatly in the two sections. 

§ 18. Aooentuation of Old English. As the versification 
of Old English is based on the natural accentuation of the 
language, it will be necessary to state the laws of this accentua- 
tion before giving an account of the five types to which the 
structure of the hemistich has been reduced. 

In simple polysyllables the chief or primary accent, in this 
work marked by an acute (^, is as a rule on the root-syllable, 
and the inflexional and other elements of the word have a 
less marked accent varying from a secondary accent, here 
marked by a grave ('), to the weakest grade of accent, which is 
generally left unmarked : thus wHldor, heofon, witigy wHnode, 
sedeltngaSy &c. 

In the alliterative line, as a general rule, only syllables with 
the chief accent carry either the alliterating sounds or the four 
rhythmical accents of the verse. All other syllables, even those 

* Mainly by H. MoUer, Das Volksepos in der ursprunglichen strqphischen 
Form^ Kiel, 1883. 
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with secondary accent, count ordinarily as the 'theses' {Sen- 
kungen) of the verse * : 

stndon pa h/arwas hlidum gehSngene 

vilUigum wsksimum: pxr no wdniaSl i 

hdige under h/o/onum hSltes /rskiwe. Phoenix 71-73. 

In compound words (certain combinations with unaccented 
prefixes excepted) the first element of the compound (which 
modifies or determines the meaning of the second element) 
has the primary accent, the second element having only a 
secondary accent, e.g. wHldor-cj^ntng, heah-siily sod^/ksi} If 
therefore the compound has, as is mostly the case, only one 
alliterative sound, that alliteration must necessarily fall on the 
first part of the compound : 

viitig vrdldorcyntng wSrlde and h/qfona, Dan. 427. 

Sometimes it happens that in hemistichs of no great length 
the second part of the compound carries one of the two rhyth- 
mical accents of the hemistich, e. g. 

on Yxiah's/ik Yx/o/ones wdldend, Cri. 555. 

and in a particular form of alliteration' it may even contain 
one of the alliterating sounds, as in the verse : 

hwdei! we Qard/na in %earMgum, Beow. i. 

The less strongly accented derivational and inflexional sufiixes, 
though they are not allowed to alliterate, may occasionally have 
the rhythmical accent, on condition that they immediately follow 
upon a long accented syllable, e. g. 

mid Wj^lfingum^ pa hine War a cjfn, Beow. 461. 

ne miahte ic aei hilde mid TSrHniinge, ib. 1659. 

The rhythmical value of syllables with a secondary accent will 
be considered more fully later on. 

These general rules for the accent of compound words 
formed of noun + noun or adjective + noun require modification 
for the cases where a prefix (adverb or preposition) stands in 
close juxtaposition with a verb or noun. The preposition 
standing before and depending on a noun coalesces so closely 

^ Besides the unaccented syllables of polysyllabic words, many mono- 
syllables, such as prepositions, pronouns, &c., are unstressed, and occur 
only in the theses. 

* This rule applies to modem English also, as in words like birth-right, 

• If this cross alliteration is intentional. See Sievers, Altger. Metrik^ p. 41 . 
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with it that the two words e:tpress a single notion, the noun having 
the chief accent, e. g. onw/g, dw/g (away), xisSmne (together^ 
o/dune (down), tonihte (to-night), onmiddum (amid); examples in 
verse are : 

gebdd winira wSrn xr he onw/g hw&rfe, Beow, 264. 

%id 3ets6mne pa gesdndrod wdks. Gen. 162. 

But while the prepositional prefix thus does not carry the 
alliteration owing to its want of accent, some of the adverbs 
used in composition are accented, others are unaccented, and 
others again may be treated either way. When the adverbial 
prefix originally stood by itself side by side with the verb, and 
may in certain cases still be disjoined from it, it has then the 
primary accent, because it is felt as a modifying element of the 
compound. When, however, the prefix and the verb have 
become so intimately united as to express one single notion, the 
verb takes the accent and the prefix is treated as proclitic, and 
there is a third class of these compounds which are used 
indifferently with accent on the prefix or on the verb. 

Some of the commonest prefixes used in alliteration are*: 
and, defter^ eff^ ed^fore^fordyfroniy hider, in, hin, mid, mis, nider, 
ongeatty or, up^ uiy e/ne, as in compounds like dndswartan, 
ingong^ sk/ierweard, &c. : 

on indswdre and on 6lne s/rSng. GO. 264. 

&Seiic ingong 6al Wdes gehUnden, Cri. 308. 

and ear para f/ela 6rsorh wiina9. Met. vii. 43. 

ixplat^ gestod wtS Vsrahelum. Ex. 303. 

Prefixes which do not take the alliteration are : 5, ge, for, 
geond, od, e. g. 

ohm and ahebban on hiahne biam, Jul. 228. 

hsk/de pa get6hien fSremderne blxd. Jud. 122. 

hrSnde forbskrnan ne on hsel hlddan, Beow. 2126. 

The following fluctuate : »/, j«, bi (J>ig\ bi (be), of^ o/er, on, to^ 
under, purh, wff, wiSer, ymb. These are generally accented 
and alliterate, if compounded with substantives or adjectives, 
but are not accented and do not alliterate if compounded with 

* See Koch, Hisiorische Grammaiik dcr englischen Sprache, Weimar, 
1863, i. 156. 
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verbs or other particles,* e. g. 6/erheah^ 6/erhydy but qfercHman, 
oferhidan. The following lines will illustrate this : 

(a) prefixes which alliterate : 

para pe purh 6/erhyd li/ asftge^. Dan. 495. 

&tol is pin dnseon hdhhad we Mk swd, Satan 61. 

fmbe-sUiendra mnig para. Beow. 2734. 
ip) prefixes which do not alliterate : 

o9S»i he pa \yfsgu o/erhtden hx/de. GO. 518. 

ne wttlad iaw andrxdan ^ade/tdan. Exod. 266. 

sjmbel ymbBxion Bxgrunde ntah. Beow. 564.' 

When prepositions precede other prepositions or adverbs in 
composition, the accent rests on that part of the whole com- 
pound which is felt to be the most important. Such compounds 
fall into three classes : (i) if a preposition or adverb is preceded 
by the prepositions he, on, to, purh, wtf, these latter are not 
accented, since they only slightly modify the sense of the follow- 
ing adverb. Compounds of this kind are: heTkftan, be/Sran, 
beg/ondan, behMan, behnan, beniodan, bUfan, butan, oniifan, 
onUppan, tbfSran, wiSitman, wiSiiany undertUddan? Only the 
second part of the compound is allowed to alliterate in these 
words: 

he fedra sUm betSran g/ngde, Beow. 14 12. 

ne pe behfndan Ixt ponne pu h/onan cjfrre. Cri. 155. 

Most of these words do not seem to occur in the poetry, 
(ii) In compounds of/»r+ preposition the preposition is accented 
and takes the alliteration : 

swa he pdbrinne imdlangne d^. Beow. 21 15. 

pe pder6n sindon ece dr^hten, Hy. iv. 3. 

(iii) weardy as in defierweardyforeweard, htndanweard, niderweard, 
u/eweardy &c^ is not accented : 

hw{/ h^ndanweard and se hdls grtne. Ph. 298. 

nidSavoeard and Hfeweard and pxt nebb Kxe9. ib. 299. 

feSe-gisium fl/t innanweard. Beow. 1977. 

* Compare Streitberg;, Urgermanische Gratnmatiky 1900, % 143, p. 167, 
or Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammaiiky 1897, i, p. 407, § 349. 

' For exceptioni to these rules see Englische Metrik, i, pp. 43, 45. 
' Koch adds witiS^an, widf^an, wiOn/oOan. 
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§ 10. irhe secondary aooent. The secondary or subordi- 
nate accent is of as great importance as the chief or primary 
accent in determining the rhythmical character of the alliterative 
line. It is found in the following classes of words I 

(i) In all compounds of noun + noun, or adjective + noun, or 
adjective + adjective, the second element of the compound has 
the subordinate accent, e.g. heah-sltl^ gud-rincy hring-n^t, sod-fhsU 
Syllables with this secondary accent are necessary in certain 
cases as links between the arsis and thesis, as in forms like 
Pign Hrodgares (^|^ x x) or ffrsi /6r9 gewaf (-^|-f X x). 
(ii) In proper names like Hrodgar^ Bhuuiil/, Hj^gelac^ this 
secondary accent may sometimes count as one of the four chief 
metrical accents of the line, as in 

\)/ornas on hldncum J>xr wdes "B/awUl/es, Beow. 857. 

contrasted with 

6orl Biowhlfes ^alde Id/e, Beow. 797. 

(iii) When the second element has ceased to be felt as a distinct 
part of the compound, and is little more than a suffix, it loses 
the secondary accent altogether ; as hlaford^ xghivyky imoit^ and 
the large class of words compounded with -lie and sum, 

J>det he TS/ardride hld/ord wxre, Beow. 2375. 

hd/sum and "tiSe Ito/um monnum. Cri. 914. 

(iv) In words of three syllables, the second syllable when long 
and following a long root-syllable with the chief accent, has, 
especially in the early stage of Old English, a well-marked 
secondary accent: thus, d&rhta, odhra^ simntnga^ ihihide\ the 
third syllable in words of the form aeSehnga gets the same 
secondary accent. This secondary accent can count as one of 
the four rhythmic accents of the line, e. g. 

pa Tristan 2dlda c^fnnes, GQ. 948. 

sfge/olca Bweg 69 pdd Bimninga, Beow. 644. 

Words of this class, not compounded, are comparatively rare, 
but compounds with secondary accent are frequent. 

These second syllables with a marked secondary accent in 
the best examples of Old English verse mostly form by them- 
selves a member of the verse, i. e. are not treated as simple theses 
as in certain compositions of later date, e. g. 

dygelra gesciafia. Great. 18. 

agenne hrodor, Metr. ix, 28. 
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(v) After a long root-syllable of a trisyllabic word a short 
second syllable (whether its vowel was originally short or long) 
may bear one of the chief accents of the line, e. g. ddcire, bhchpe t 

pSer Ksciopas and bic/ras. An. 607. 

or may stand in the thesis and be unaccented, as 

g6des Msceope pa sprxc guScJntng. Gen. 2123. 

This shows that in common speech these syllables had only a 
slight secondary accent 

(vi) Final syllables (whether long or short) are as a rule not 
accented even though a long root-syllable precede them. 

§ 20. Division and metrical value of syllables. Some 
other points must be noticed with reference to the division 
and metrical value of the syllables of some classes of words. 

The formative element 1 in the present stem of the second 
class of weak verbs always counts as a syllable when it follows 
a long root-syllable, thus fund-i-an^ fund-i-ende not fund-yan, 
&c. In verbs with a short root-syllable it is metrically 
indifferent whether this 1 is treated as forming a syllable by 
itself or coalescing as a consonant with the following vowel, 
so that we may divide either ner-i-an^ or ner-yan ; in verbs of 
the first and third class the consonantal pronunciation was 
according to Sievers probably the usual one, hence neryan 
{nerian), lifyan ^if^an)^ but for verbs of the second class the 
syllable remained vocalic, ikixx&polian} 

In foreign names like Assyria^ Eusebius, the / is generally 
treated as a vowel, but in longer words possibly as a consonant, 
as Maced(mya {Macedont(i), As to the epenthetic vowels de- 
veloped from a w^ the question whether we are to pronounce 
gearawe or gearwcy bealowes or bealwes cannot be decided by 
metre. Syllabic /, m^ n (/, ip, g) following a short ro6t-vowel 
lose their syllabic character, thus J<f//, hr^l^ swifn are mono- 
syllables, but er coming from original r as in wdtter^ leger may 
be either consonantal or vocalic. After a long root-syllable 
vocalic pronunciation is the rule, but occasionally words of this 
kind, as iitngl^ bism^ /den, are used as monosyllables, and the /, 
nif and n are consonants. Hiatus is allowed; but in many 
cases elision of an unaccented syllable takes place, though no 
fixed rule can be laid down owing to the fluctuating number of 
unaccented syllables permissible in the hemistich or whole line. 

* Sieven, Beitragfj x. 335, and AngelsiUhsische GrammaHk^, \\ 410, 
411,415. 
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In some cases the metre requires us to expimge vowels which 
have crept into the texts by the carelessness of copyists, e. g. 
we must write iSUs instead of Helesy engks instead of /ngeles^ 
diofles instead of diofeUs, and in other cases we must restore 
the older and fuller forms such as iderra for i9rd^ eawere for 
iawre} The resolution of long syllables with the chief accent 
in the arsis, and of long syllables with the secondary accent in 
the thesis, affects very greatly the number of syllables in the 
line. Instead of the one long syllable which as a rule bears 
one of the four chief accents of the verse, we not unfrequently 
meet with a short accented syllable plus an unaccented syllable 
either long or short (v^ x ). This is what is termed the resolution 
of an accented syllable. A word accordingly like fdroSe with 
one short accented syllable and two unaccented syllables has 
the same rhythmical value as form with one long accented and 
one unaccented syllable, or a combination like se pe wxs is 
rhythmically equivalent to s/cg wses, 

§ 21. We now come to the structure of the whole allite- 
rative line. The regular alliterative line or verse is made up of 
two hemistichs or sections. These two sections are separated from 
each other by a pause or break, but united by means of allitera^ 
tion so that they form a rhythmical unity. Each hemistich 
must have two syllables which predominate over the rest in 
virtue of their logical and syntactical importance and have on 
this account a stronger stress. These stressed syllables, four 
in number for the whole line, count as the rhythmical accents of 
,the verse. The force given to these accented syllables is more 
marked when they carry at the same time the alliteration, which 
happens at least once in each hemistich, frequently twice in the 
[ first and once in the second hemistich, and in a number of 
instances twice in both hemistichs. The effect of the emphasis 
given to these four words or syllables by the syntax, etymology, 
rhythm, and sometimes alliteration, is that the other words and 
syllables may for metrical purposes be looked upon as m 
comparison unaccented, even though they may have a main 
or secondary word-accent. 

In certain cases, in consequence of the particular structure of 
the hemistich, there is found a rhythmical secondary accent, 
generally coinciding with an etymological secondary accent, or 
with a monosyllable, or with Uie root-syllable of a disyllabic 

^ For details on these points and on the question of the treatment of 
forms in whidi vowel contraction is exhibited in the MSS. see Sievcrs» 
Altgermanische Metrik^ %\ 74-77> and Beitriige, x. 475 flf. 
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word. Sievers looks cm these syllables as having in the rhythm 
of the verse the nature of a minor arsis (Nehenhebung)\ they 
rather belong to the class of syllables standing in thesis but 
with a slight degree of accent {iUftonige Senkun^, 

The two sections of the alliterative line rarely exhibit a 
strict synmietry as to the number of the unaccented syllables 
and their position with regard to the accented syllables. In 
the great majority of cases their similarity consists merely in 
their having each two accented syllables, their divergence in 
other respects being very considerable. It is to be noted 
that certain combinations of accented and unaccented syllable 
occur with more frequency in one hemistich than in the other, 
or are even limited to one of the two hemistichs only. 

Besides the ordinary or normal alliterative line with four 
accents, there exists in Old English and in other West-Germanic 
poetry a variety of the alliterative line called the lengthened line 
{Schwellvers or Sireckvers). In this line each hemistich has 
three accented syllables, the unaccented syllables standing in the 
same relation to the accented ones as they do in the normal 
two-beat hemistich. 

§ 22. The structure of the hemistich in the normal 
aUiterative line. The normal hemistich consists of four, seldom 
of five members* {Glieder), two of which are strongly accented 
(arses), the others unaccented or less strongly accented (theses). 
Each arsis is formed, as a rule, of a long accented syllable (-^), but 
the second part of a compound, and (less frequently) the second 
syllable wiA a secondary accent of a trisyllabic or disyllabic 
word, is allowed to stand as an arsis. By resolution a long 
accented syllable may be replaced by two short syllables, the 
first of which is accented. This is denoted by the symbol v^ x . 
The less strongly accented members of the hemistich fall into 
two classes according as they are unaccented or have the 
secondary accent. This division depends ultimately on the 
logical or etymological importance of the syllables. Unaccented 
syllables (marked in Sievers's notation by x ) whether long or 
short by etymology, are mostly inflexional endings, formative 
elements,* or proclitic and enclitic words. 

Secondarily accented verse-members, mostly monosyllabic and 
long (denoted by x , and occasionally, when short, by b), are 
root-syllables in the second part of compounds, long second 
syllables of trisyllabic words whose root-syllable is long, and 

^ < Elements/ Sweet, Anglo-Saxon Reader, § 365. 
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other syllables where in ordinary speech the presence of a 
secondary accent is unmistakable. The rhythmical value of 
these syllables with secondary accent is not always the same. 
When they stand in a foot or measure of two members and are 
preceded by an accented syllable they count as simply un- 
accented, and the foot is practically identical with the normal 
type represented by the notation -^ X (as in the hemistich wisra 
w6rda)f but these half-accented syllables may be called heavy 
theses, and the feet which contain them may be denoted by the 
formula -^>c, as in wts/kst wSrdum (Jlx|-^x). A hemistich 
like the last is called by Sievers strengthened (gesietgeri)^ or if it 
has two heavy unaccented syllables in both feet, doubly 
strengthened, as in the section gidrlnc gSldwlhnc ( -^ ic | — X ). 
In these examples the occurrence of a heavy unaccented syllable 
is permissible but not necessary; but in feet or measures of 
three members they are obligatory, being required as an inter- 
mediate degree between the arsis and thesis, or strongly accented 
and unaccented member, as in p/gn Hrodgares (-Z | -£ x X ), or 
fifrsi f6rd gewat (j:|j:x x), or htaUerna m£st (-^x x|-^). 
In these cases Sievers gives the verse-member with this second- 
ary accent the character of a subordinate arsis, or beat 
{Nebenheburig). But it is better, in view of the strongly marked 
two-beat swing of the hemistich, to look on such members with 
a secondary accent as having only the rhythmical value of 
unaccented syllables, and to call them theses with a slight accent. 
The two- beat rhythm of the hemistich is its main characteristic, 
for though the two beats are not always of exactly equal force * 
they are always prominently distinguished from the imaccented 
members of the hemistich, the rhythm of which would be 
marred by the introduction of an additional beat however 
slightly marked. ... 

Cases in which the two chief beats of the hemisticli are not of 
exactly the same force occur when two accented syllables, either 
both with chief accent or one with chief and the other with 
secondary accent, stand in immediate juxtaposition, not separated 
by an unaccented syllable. The second of these two accented 
syllables may be a short syllable with chief accent, instead of 
a long syllable as is the rule. But in either case, whether 
long or short, this second beat following at once on the first 
beat is usually uttered with somewhat less force than the first, as 
can be seen from examples like gebun Jisefdon, Beow. 117; ta 

^ Sievers, Altgerm* Metrik, % 9, 3. 4. 
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kdm /dran, 121 ; mid xrdikge^ 126, The second beat rarely 
predominates over the first. The cause of this variation in the 
force of the two beats is to be sought in the laws of the 
syntactical accent. 

In other respects verse-members with a secondary accent 
obey the same laws as those with a primary accent. They 
usually consist of one long syllable, but if a member which 
has the arsis immediately precedes, a short syllable with a 
secondary accent may be substituted. Resolution of such verse 
members is rare, which shows that they are more closely 
related to the thesis than to the arsis of the hemistich. One 
unaccented syllable is sufficient to form the thesis ( x ), but 
the thesis may also have two or more unaccented syllables 
( X X , X X X . .), their number increasing in proportion to their 
shortness and the ease with which they can be pronounced, 
provided always that no secondary accent intervenes. All of 
these unaccented syllables are reckoned together as one thesis, 
as against the accented syllable or arsis. The single com- 
ponents of such a longer thesis may exhibit a certain gradation 
of force when compared with one another, but this degree of 
force must never equal the force with which the arsis is 
pronounced, though we sometimes find that, owing to the 
varying character of the syntactical or sentence accent, a 
monosyllable which in one case stands in the thesis, may in 
another connexion bear the secondary or even the primary accent. 

§ 28. The number of the unaccented syllables of the thesis 
was formerly believed to depend entirely on the choice of the 
individual poet.' Sievers first put this matter in its right light 
by the statistics of the metre.^ He showed that the hemistich 
of the Old English alliterative line is similar to the Old Norse 
four-syllable verse, and is as a rule of a trochaic rhythm 
(^ X -^ X ). The proof of this is that in Beowulf^ for instance, \ 
there are 592 hemistichs of the type -^ x | -^ X (as hyran scdlde, ' 
lo), and that in the same text there are 238 of the type 
^X X | — X (as gode gewyrceatiy 20; heold penden Iffde, 57), 
making 830 hemistichs with trochaic or dactylic rhythm, as , 
against eleven hemistichs of similar structure but with an | 
unaccented syllable at the beginning, x | -^ X ( X ) | -^ X , and 
even four or five of these eleven are of doubtful correctness. 
From these figures it seems almost beyond doubt that in the 

* See, for example, Rieger, AJi- und AngeUdchsische Verskunst^ p. 6a. 

• Paul'Braunis BeitragCt x, p. 209. 

SCHIPPER D 
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type Jtx(x)|-X the licence of letting the hemistich begin 
with an unaccented syllable before the first accented syllable 
was, generally speaking, avoided. On the other hand, when the 
first accented syllable is short with only one unaccented syllable 
as thesis (v5 x ), we find this initial unaccented syllaUe to be the 
rule, as genHmen hkfdon Beow. 3167 (x| Jx|-^X), of which 
form there are 130 examples, while, as Rieger noticed, v^ x | -^ x 
is rare, as in caning mxnan Beow. 3173. It is perhaps still 
more remarkable that while the form -^ x x | -^ X occurs some 
238 times, a verse of the form x| v^x xl — x is never found 
/at all. The numerical proportion of the torm -^x|-^x (592 
cases) to -^x xj-Xx (238 cases) is roughly 5 to 2, and diat 
of x|v^x|-^x (130 cases) to x|v^ x x|-^x (no cases) is 130 
to nothing. The quantity of the second arsis is, as bearing on 
the prefixing of unaccented syllables to the hemistich, much 
less important than the quantity of the first arsis. Hemistichs 
of the type -^ x | J x occur -34 times, and in 29 cases the last 
unaccented syllable is a full word, either a monosyllable or 
a part of a compound. The same type, with an initial un- 
accented syllable x | — X | J X also occurs 34 times, but then 
the last syllable is quite unaccented. The proportion of the 
form-^x|~x to the form x| — x| — X is 592 to ix, and that 
of the form -i x | v^ X to x | -^ x | w X is 34 to 34, a noticeable 
difference. 

Further, it was formerly supposed that the number of un- 
accented syllables following the accented syllable was indifferent. 
This is not the case. The form -^ x X | -^ X is found 238 times, 
and the form -^ x | -^ X X only 22 times. Many of the examples 
of the latter form are doubtful, but even counting all these the 
proportion of the two forms is 11 to i. 

If the two accented syllables are not separated by an un- 
accented syllable, that is to say, if the two beats are in immediate 
juxtaposition, then either two unaccented syllables must stand 
after the second arsis, thus ^|-^x x (a form that occurs 120 
times in Beazvuif), or an unaccented syllable must precede the 
first arsis and one unaccented syllable must follow the second 
arsis, thus x-^|-^X (127 times in Beowulf \ or with the second 
arsis short X-^|>^x (257 times); the form -^|-ix does not 
occur. 
^ From these statistics it results that hemistichs of the* form 
i -^x |-^X are met with about 17 times to one occurrence 
, of the form -^ x | v^ X , and that on the other hand, the form 
X -^ ! J X is about twice as frequent as x -^ | -^ X . 
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§ 24. The order of the yerse-members in the hemistioh. 

Every hemistich consists of two feet or measures, each con« 
taining an accented syllable. Usually these two feet or measures 
together contain four verse members, seldom five. In the 
hemistich of four members, which first falls to be considered, 
the measures may consist of two members each (2 + 2), or one 
may contain one member and the other three (1+3 or 3 + i)« 
A measure of one member has a single accented syllable only 
(^) ; a measure of two members has an accented and an un- 
accented syllable, which may stand either in the order ^ X or 
X~; a measure of three members has one accented and two 
unaccented syllables, one of which has a secondary accent, and 
the order may be either -^ Jc X or -^ x )< . Measures of two 
members may be grouped in three different ways so as to form 
a hemistich: i. -Zx|^X (descending rhythm); ii. x-^|X-^ 
(ascending); iii, x-^|-^X (ascending-descending)*; i. and ii. 
are symmetrical, iii. is unsymmetrical, but as the number of 
members in the feet of these three types (2 + 2 members) is 
the same, we may call them, as Sievers does, types with equal 
feet (gldchfUssige Typen), while the others (1+3 members or 
3 + 1 members) may be called types with unequal feet or 
measures. 

The normal hemistich, then, which consists of four verse- 
members, will fall, according to the relative position of these 
measures or feet, into the following five chief types : 

a. Types with equal feet (2 + 2 members) 

1. A. -^x|-^x double descending. 

2. B. x-^l X-^ double ascending. 

3. C, x-^|-^x ascending-descending. 

b. Types with unequal feet 

I— I^X X ) 
A-lxk) ^'"*"^ members). 

(-£)^ X 1-^1 
-^xkU) ^^'^^ members). 

Theoretically type E might be looked on as a type with equal 
feet, if divided thus, Ji x J x — , but by far the greatest number of 
instances of this type snow at the beginning of the hemistich 
one trisyllabic word which forbids such a division of feet, as 

* For the type -^ X X | -^ see below, § 29, and Sievers, Paul-Braune's 
Beitrdgey x, p. a6a. 

D 2 
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w^orSmjmdutn Mh, Beow. 8.* Types Kke X X-^- and x X-^^, 
Avhich we might expect to find, do not occur in Old English 
poetry. In addition to these ordinary four-niembered hemistichs 
there are others lengthened by the addition of one syllable, 
which may be unaccented, or have the secondary accent. 
These extended forms (erweikrte Formen)^ may be composed 
either of 2 + 3 members or of 3 + 2 members. These extended 
hemistichs must be carefully distinguished from the hemistichs 
which have one or more unaccented syllables before the first 
accented syllable, in types A, D, and E ; such a prefix of one or 
more syllables is called an anacrusis (Auftakt).^ 

The simple five types of the hemistich admit of variation: 
i. by extension (as above) ; ii. by resolution (w x for ^) and 
shortening of the long accented syllable (^) ; iii. by strengthen- 
ing 6f thesis by means of a secondary accent (Sieigerung)\ 
iv. by increase in the number of unaccented, syllables form- 
ing the thesis; also (less frequently) v. by variation in the 
position of the alliteration, and vi. by the admission of 
anacruses; the varieties produced by the last-mentioned 
means are not sub-types but parallel forms to those without 
anacruses. 

In describing and analysing the different combinations which 
arise out of these means of variation, and especially the peculiar 
forms of the sub-Jypes, the arrangement and nomenclature of 
Sievers will be followed.* 



Analysis of the verse types. 

I. Hemistichs of four members^ 

§ 26. Type A has three sub-types, A i, A 2, A 3. 

The sub-type A 1 (-^ X | -^ X ) is the normal form with alli- 
teration of the first arsis in each hemistich, or with alliteration of 
both arses in the first hemistich and one in the second, and 
with syllables in the. thesis which are unaccented according 
to the usual practice of the language; examples are, //ij?</«^j 

* Sievers, Paul-BrauneU BeitrUge^ x, p. 262. ^ 

2 As Sievers calls them, Altgemu Metrik, 5 13. 2 ; they are marked A*, 
B*, &c. 

* The notation of Sievers for hemistichs with anacrusis {auftaktige Versi) 
is aA, aD, aE, &c. 

* Sievers, Aligermanische Metriky pp. 33 ff. 
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pignas An. 3, hyran scdlde Beow. 106, gSmban gjfldan Bcow. 11. 
This is the commonest of all the types; it occurs in Beowulf, 
according to Sievers, 471 times in the first and 575 times in the 
second hemistich, and with the like frequency in the other 
poems. 

The simplest modification of this type arises fit>m the 
resolution of one or two long accented syllables. Examples 
of resolution of the first arsis are very numerous, cfninga wHldor 
El. 5, sc^adena priatum Beow. 4, s^ofon nihi suHncon Beow. 
517,^ ntfer gewited Beow. 1361. Examples of the resolution 
of the second arsis are less numerous, as wHldor cjninge 
El. 291, /Ikn fr/medon Beow. 3, Scjildes iaferan Beow. 19, 
6ft gefrimede Beow. 165; resolution of both in the same 
hemistich is rare, but is found, as gUnuna g/ogo9e An. 161 7, 
mskgenes DMga Beow. 155, gUmum deigskdere Beow. 1321. 

The chief type is further modified by making the thesis after 
the first arsis disyllabic (rarely trisyllabic) ; the formula is then 
-^ X X I — X . This modification is frequent, as rihia gehwjfkes 
EI. 910, gode gewjfrcean Beow. 20, sw/ordutn dswibban An. 72, 
sUnnan ond minan Beow. 94, fSlce id fro/re Beow. 14, wiox- 
under wSlcnum Beow. 8. 

Resolution of the arsis may be combined with this disyllabic 
thesis, as (in the first arsis) wirum onpdm wSnge An. 22, iotenas 
ond jll/e Beow. 112, or (in the second arsis) hdlig of hiofenum 
An. 89, Mlpe gefrinude Beow. 551, or (in both) ditgude ond 
giogude Beow. 160, hskUS under JUofenum Beow. 52. 

The first* thesis rarely exceeds two syllables ; a thesis of three 
syllables is occasionally found, as s^de se pe cude Beow. 90, 
hwilum hie geheton Beow. 175, and this can be combined with 
resolution of the first arsis, as suu/oiulra ond gespnra An. 565, 
bdere ond gebSlgne Beow. 1431 ; or with resolution of the second 
arsis, as utan ymbe ;kdelne An. 873, wige under wskiere Beow. 
1657 ; or with resolution of both, as r/ceda under rSderum Beow. 
310. Examples of thesis of four syllables are (in the first thesis) 
se'aldepampe he wSlde Beow. 3056, s/cge tcpi id side Beow. 591. 
A thesis with five syllables is still less common, as Ixddon him 
pa ofljfie Gu. 398, siiponpd idpxre siowe El. 716. 

The cases in which the second thesis has two syllables are 
rare and to some extent doubtful, as wHndor sciawian Beow. 841 
and 3033.^* 

^ It must be remembered that ea^ eo^ &c., are diphthongs, and have not 
the value of two vowels. 

* Sievers, Paul-Braune* s Beitrage, x, p. 233. 
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The anacrusis before the type -^x(x)|-^X is also of 
rare occurrence: examples are stud sse bebuge^ Beow. 1224, 
or, with resolution of the first arsis, swd wskier hehugeS Beow. 
93. Most of the instances occur in the first hemistich ; in this 
position the anacrusis may be polysyllabic (extending sometimes 
to four syllables), sometimes with resolution of the arsis, or with 
polysyllabic thesis. Examples: for dm se/ cdmpe An. 1327, 
gewdt dei wfge Beow. 2630; with resolution, abSdm in hUrgum 
An. 78; getUred wtS nwe Beow. 828; disyllabic anacrusis tc 
wxs Sndesxia Beow. 241 ; with resolution, pSer wxs hskleda 
Wahior Beow. 612; trisyllabic anacrusis, o9de him 6ngettpeow€s 
Beow. 2475; four-syllable anacrusis, pdet we him pa guSgeahJoa 
Beow. 2637 ; monosyllabic anacrusis \vith disyllabic thesis, as 
in mxgde gekwxre Beow. 25, ahlinded in bUrgum An. 78 ; 
disyllabic anacrusis with disyllabic thesis, ge dei ham ge on 
h/rge Beow. 1249; trisyllabic anacrusis with disyllabic thesis, 
pa sceali pa fore gefiran An. 216 ; monosyllabic anacrusis 
with trisyllabic thesis, gemimde pa se goda Beow. 759; mono- 
syllabic anacrusis with resolution of first arsis and trisyllabic 
thesis, ne mdgon hie ond ne moton An. 1217; with resolution of 
second arsis, gewat him pa id wdrode Beow. 234 ; disyllabic 
anacrusis, ne gefiah he p9ere fihde Beow. 109; combined with 
thesis of four syllables, ofslohpd detpxre sAcce Beow. 1666. 

The sub-type A 2 is type A with strengthened thesis (i. e. 
a thesis with secondary accent) and with alliteration on the first 
arsis only. This sub-type has several varieties : 

(i) A 2 a, with the first thesis strengthened (Jl Jc | -^^ x ) ; 
frequent in the second hemistich. The second arsis may be 
either long or short (-2:Jc|^x, or ^x|v^x). We denote 
^x|-^X byA2a/and-^x|v^X by A 2 a x^, or, for brevity, A 2 /, 
A 2 sh. Examples of A 2 / are, gSdspil derest An. 1 2, wnsf^t 
wSrdum Beow. 626, hringnet bxron Beow. 1890; with resolution of 
the first arsis, midusUd buan Beow. 3066 ; with resolution of the 
second arsis, garskg hlfnede An. 238, hdrdbiirh h^leda Beow. 
4675 with resolution oi hoihy fr/o$obhrh fskgere Beow. 522; 
with resolution of the strengthened thesis, sfmdwhdu sohie Beow. 
208 ; resolution of the first arsis and thesis, m^enwkdu mUndum 
Beow. 236 ; resolution of the first thesis and the second arsis, 
gudsiaro gUmena Beow. 328. 

Examples of A 2 j^ are numerous, as wxrfSest cfning An. 
416, gu9r\nc mSnig Beow. 839, preanyd p6lad Beow. 284 ; it 
is exceptional to find the second arsis short when the thesis 
which precedes has no secondary accent, as Hrtdel cjfning Beow. 
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2436, HrHnting ndma Beow. 1458, sisSelmg bdren Beow. 2431 ; 
with resolution of the first arsis, s/aran^i s/awad An. 64, snStor 
dor I mSnig Beow. 909, sigerof cyning Beow. 619, mdgodrlht 
micel Beow. 67, &c. Most of the hemistichs which fall under 
this head have double alliteration. 

(ii) A 2^, with the second thesis strengthened (^x|-^x). 
Most of the cases of this type occur in the first hemistich; 
when they occur in the second hemistich the measure -^ x is 
usually a proper name, not a real compound. Examples: 
Gr/ndles guicrkfl Beow. 127, liofa Beowhi/Bto^, 855; with 
resolution of the first arsis, gdmol ond guSreow Beow. 58 ; with 
resolution of the second arsis, b/orna b/aducrkfi kn. 219; with 
resolution of both, stfa stud s/arogrlm Beow. 595 ; with resolu- 
tion of the strengthened thesis, idnd ond leodhyrig Beow. 2472 ; 
with resolution of both the second arsis and thesis mdeg ond 
magoplgn Beow. 408.* 

This type may still further be varied by a first thesis of two or 
more syllables, ut on pdtt iglhnd An. \^/f6lc odde frtobhrh Beow. 
694, risie June pa rumhlort Beow. 1800 ; by resolution of the 
first arsis, glidon ofer garsicg BeOw. 515, of the second, lad 
ofer Idgusiream An. 423, s^mbel on silefU Beow. 620 ; by re- 
solution of the thesis with secondary accent, /ahiodon /orlsclpe 
Beow. 3173; the anacrusis is rarely found, zsgesdwon s/ledream 
Beow. 2253, and double alliteration (in the first hemistich) is 
the rule in this form of type A. 

(iii) A 2 aby with both theses strengthened -i x | -^ Sc , bdnhus 
blSdfag An. 1407, gidrxnc gdldwlhnc Beow. 1882, dmhc dnsyn 
Beow. 251 ; with resolution of first arsis, wlUeseon wr^iHc Beow. 
1 65 1, and of the second arsis, gleawmbd gdde leof An. 158 1, 
gu9sw^ord geaioRc Beow. 2155, and of both first and second 
arsis, h/orow^arh MtUc Beow. 1268; with resolution of the first 
(strengthened) thesis, nydwrhcu mdgrlm Beow. 193; with re- 
solution of both the first arsis and the first thesis, bjireldde bryd 
geong Gii. 842 ; with resolution of the second strengthened thesis, 
igeshc /orSdr^ca Beoyv, 2826; with resolution of the first and 
second Utit^xs, fjrdsiaru /ushcu Beow. 232. This form of the 
type has also as a rule double alliteration. 

The sub-type A 8 is type A with alliteration on the second 
arsis only and is limited almost entirely to the first hemistich. 
A strengthened thesis occurs only after the second arsis ; this 
sub-type might therefore be designated A 3 ^. 

^ Here u counts as a syllable, see Sievers, Angelsachsische Gram*^ § 141, 
and Altgerm, Mttrik^ % 79. 
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Verses falling under this head, with their alliteration always 
on the last syllable but one, or (in the case of resolution) on 
the last syllable but two, are distinguished by the frequent 
occurrence of polysyllabic theses extending to five syllables, in 
marked contrast to types A i and A 2 where theses of one 
or two syllables are the rule, longer theses the exception. In 
A 3, however, shorter theses are met with along with the usual 
resolutions : a monosyllabic thesis in hwxr se peodm El. 563, eow 
hei sicgan Beow. 391 ; with resolution of first arsis, TvHion nu 
^fstan Beow. 3102 ; with resolution of the second arsis, /i^ me 
fMer mln El. 528, (c pxt hSgode Beow. 633 ; with disyllabic 
thesis, hthtpd on ixhtan El. 105, h^fde se goda Beow. 205 ; with 
resolution of the first arsis, pdnofi he geBohte Beow. 463 ; with 
resolution of the second arsis, w/ar9 htm on TSUorote Beow. 1331 ; 
with strengthened second thesis, iart pu si 'Beowulf Beow. 506 ; 
with trisyllabic \ht€\^^ gif pe pdei geMmpe El. ^^ly fUndon pa on 
Bande Beow. 3034 ; with resolution of the first arsis, hwskSere me 
ge^lde Beow. 574, of the second arsis, sjf$3an ic for ^Jigedum 
Beow. 2502 ; with strengthened second thesis, no he pone %ifstol 
Beow. 168 ; with thesis of four syllables, swflce hi migehl^ndon 
Cri. 1438, hdhbdS we iopdem mseran Beow. 270 ; with resolution 
of the first arsis, Ulan us id pxre hy^e Cri. 865 ; with resolution 
of the first and second arsis, pdne pe him on Bwe'ofole Beow. 
2296; wiih strengthened second thesis, no py xrpone h/a^orlnc 
Beow. 2466; with thesis of five syllables, sjddan he hine to guffe 
Beow. 1473*; with thesis of six syllables, hyrde ic pd&t he pone 
Yi/alsbeah Beow. 2173. These forms are also varied by mono- 
syllabic anacrusis combined with monosyllabic thesis, pe eow of 
w/rg^eEl, 295,/ae/ hine on fide Beow. 22; with strengthened 
second thesis, paei hine seo hrimwylfBtow, 1600 ; with disyllabic 
thesis, nep/arftpa swd swt^e EI. 940, gesprskc pa se goda Beow. 
676 ; the same with resolution of the first arsis, gewitan him pa 
gSngan Cri. 533 ; disyllabic anacrusis and disyllabic thesis, ne 
gefrsegn ic pa vamg^e Beow. 1012 ; with resolution of the second 
"ax^xs, geseah he in v/cede Beow. 728; with strengthened second 
thesis, ge swjflce seo h/repad Beow. 2259 ; monosyllabic anacrusis 
with trisyllabic thesis, on hwjflcumpdra heama EI.851 ; with four- 
syllable thesis, gewf/eff konne on caiman Beow. 2461 ; with 
resolution of the first arsis, ne magon hi ponne gehynan Cri, 
1525; with resolution of the second arsis, gesawon pa defier 
wseiere Beow. 1426. The last measure may be shortened 
exceptionally to w x , as w^ mln fdkder Beow, 262. 

On the whole type A seems to occur more frequently in the 
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first than in the second hemistich ; in Beowulf out of the 6366 
hemistichs of which the poem consists, 2819 fall under this type, 
and of these 1701 are first and in8 second hemistichs.* 

§ 26- The chief type B, x^| x— , has apart from resolu- 
tions only one form. But as the second thesis may consist of 
either one or two syllables, we may distinguish between two sub- 
types, B I (with monosyllabic second thesis) andB 2 (with disyllabic 
second thesis). The commonest variation of the type occurs in 
the first thesis, which may be polysyllabic. 

(i) The simplest form, sub-type B i, x-^|x-^, is not very 
common ; according to Sievers- there are only 59 instances in 
the whole of Beowulf, as ond Halga HI Beow. 61, pam halig g6d 
An. 14 ; with resolution of the first arsis in s/le pam hian Beow. 
714, and of the second 2x%\%]mrh rumne s(fan Beow. 278, and 
of both, ier sUmeres cjme EI. 1228. Hemistichs of this type, on 
the other hand, with a disyllabic first thesis are not uncommon, 
syVSan fUrdum wtox Beow. 914, him pa Scjld gewai Beow. 26 ; 
with resolution of the first arsis, under Hioroies hro/Btoi^, 403 ; 
with resolution of the second, /«/ x/<) c/aster hider An. 207, and 
of both, defter hskle^a hrj/re Beow, 2053; a trisyllabic first thesis 
is also common, peak pe he aires drjinc An. 53, od psei him {ft 
onwoc Beow. 56, sepe on hdnda b^r Beow. 495 ; with resolution 
of the first arsis, fordan hie mskgenes cr^ft Beow. 418; of the 
second arsis, ond hH py priddan d;kge El. 1 85 ; of both, pd&t hi pa 
g/oguSe ze;//^Beow. 1182; with first thesis of four syllables, ne 
hyrde ic sid ne xr El. 240, swylce hie xtFinnes ham Beow. 1 157 ; 
with first thesis of five syllables (rare) siSdan he hirefSlmum hran 
Beow. 723, and with resolution of second arsis ponne hy him 
purh minne nSman Cri."i35i. 

(ii) The sub-type B 2, or B with disyllabic second thesis, is 
rarely found when the first thesis has only one syllable,/^ drfhtnes 
bihod Cri. 1 159, pH wast gif hit is Beow. 2l2,pdm wife pa w6rd 
Beow. 640; with resolution of the first arsis, /«M ddroda gedrip 
An. 1446, and of the second, /«r^ nihta genipu GO. 321 ; it is 
commoner with a disyllabic first thesis, /a ofwealle ges/ah Beow. 
229, he pdesfrofre gehad Beow. 76 ; with resolution of the first 
arsis> mid his h^9a gedriht Beow. 663, ofer wdroda gew/orp 
An. 306 ; with trisyllabic first ihtshy ponne he xr dSde sid El. 74, 
wes pa Us /arena god Beow. 269; with resolution of the first 
SLTsiSypeah hepaer m^nige ges/ah Beow, 1614, and of the second 
arsis,/*/ nx^re Gr/ndel swdfila Beow. 592 ; with first thesis of 

* See the statistics in Sievers, Paul-Braune's Beitrdget x, p. 290. 
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four and five syllables, hwdeSre he in hrtosium pa gU An. i\,pxs 
be hire si wtlla geldmp Beow. 627. 

Verses with trisyllabic second thesis are extremely rare and 
doubtful.^ It should be noticed that, in this second type too, the 
thesis seldom consists of a second part of a compound, as 
hinef^rwii brskc Beow. 232, the exceptions are proper nsunes, 
as tm ic Btofwhlf pic Beow. 947, ne weard H&emd swa Beow* 
17 10. 

Type B, according to Sievers, occurs 10 14 times in Beowulf, 
of which 293*are ih the first hemistich and 721 in the second. 

§ 27. The Type C has three sub-types : (i) C i, the normal 
type X -^ I -^ X , without resolution, as oft Scjfld Scefing Beow. 4, 
gebun hsk/don 117. Here too the first thesis may consist of two, 
three, four, or five syllables, pdet hie xghwjilcne An. 26, pone g6d 
s/nde Beow. 13, ofer hrdnrade Beow. 10, 9er he onwig hwHr/e 
Beow. 264, midpxre w^f'flle Beow, 125,/^ ic htm to sece El. 319, 
pdrape mid BtowUlfe Beow. 1052, aid pxt hine simntnga An. 821, 
pdrape he him mid hskfde Beow. 1625, swylce Me ofer sx comon, 
An. 247. (ii) C 2 is the normal type C with resolution of 
the first arsis, and is of such frequent occurrence that it may be 
looked on as a special type, on hdrefUda An. \o^ for serif en hskfde 
Beow. 106, in wSroldwocun Beow. 60; a less common form is 
that with resolution of the first and second arsis, id brimesfdrode 
Beow. 28, swd fkla f;frena Beow. 164; sometimes with resolu- 
tion of the second arsis only, to sdesfdro9e An. 236 and 1660, 
forfrean /gesan An. 457, but not in Beowulf. The first thesis 
may have two, three, or four syllables, pa wid gSde wHnnon 
Beow. 113, ofer Idgustrxte] with two resolutions, ic pd&s wine 
D/niga Beow. 350, hH se mdgafrimede An. 639, pxt him his 
winemagas Beow. 65, ne hie hiiru winedrihten Beow. 863. 
(iii) C3 is type C with short second arsis, X-^|v:Jx, and is 
pretty common, in gtarddgum Beow. i, offeorwigum Beow. 37; 
the first thesis may have from two to five syllables, pdet wdes god 
c^fning Beow. 11, pdet hie in heorsile Beow. 482, sepe hine dead 
nime^ Beow, 441, ne meahtpupaes st9fteies An. 211, ponne he on 
pdet sine stdraS Btow. i486. Resolution seems to be avoided, 
though it occurs here and there, ofhltSfes nSsan Beow. 1892, on 
pxm midelst%de Beow. 1083. Thesis with secondary accent is 
not found. The number of hemistichs of type C in Beowulf is, 
according to Sievers, 564. 

§ 28. The type D always ends with a disyllabic thesis, of 
which the first is generally the second syllable of a compound 
^ Sievers, Paul-Braune^s Beitrage, x. 241 and 294. 
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and has the secondary accent. There are four sub-types, 
(i^ D I is the normal form, ^ | -^ >< X , as hilm skhtAhta An. 118, 
feond mdncjmnes Beow. 164, TJtjigw^ordhtga Beow. 176, w/ard 
Sc^ldtnga Beow. 95, IdndbiQndum Beow* 95, hring g^ldinne, 
Beow. 2810, hSf modigra Beow. ^12, /rian ushne Beow. 3003. 
The chief variations arise from resolution of the first arsis, caning 
sklmihitg El. 14^^ /dkder dhuhlda Beow. 316, mireUS^nde Beow. 
2^^,fl6ian iowirne Beow. 294, coining smgne Beow. 1851, or of 
the second arsis, hian hfgtgiomor An. 1089, m»g H(gelaces 
Beow. 738 and 759; resolution of first and second arsis, hidden 
h/rewxdum Beow. 1898, n/fan H&erices Beow. 2207. Hemi- 
stichs like wM unhxlo Beow. 1 20, which have compounds with 
un^ may be read wiht Unhklo according to type D 2, or wiht 
unhxlo according to type A, -^ X | -^ X (Sievers, Paul-Braune's 
• Beitrdgey x. 251, and Kluge in Paul's Grundrtss, i', p. 1051). 
(ii) D 2 is the same form, but with the thesis short and with 
secondary accent, Jl | -^ ^ x , b/orhi bl^glfa An. 84, Uof land- 
frhma Beow. 31, stream tit phnan Beow. 2546, rded iahMon 
Beow. 172 ; with resolution of the first arsis, mdegen sdmhbde 
El. 55, mdga Hialf dines Beow. 189; with resolution of the 
second arsis, k6rd dpenlan Beow. 3057, the only example, 
(iii) D 3 is the normal type, but with short second arsis 
(rare), -^| v^X X, iordcjfnlnga El. 11 74; with resolution of the 
first arsis, rddorcjfnlnges El. 624. (iv) D4 has the form 
-^ I -^ X X , and is closely allied to the type E (-d )< x | -^ ), 
as it has the secondary accent on the last syllable of the thesis 
(Sievers, PauUBraunis Beitrdge, x. 256), briosi (nnanwiard 
An. 649, hdlm up detbkr Beow. ^^% f^rst fSrd gewat ib. 210; 
varied by resolution of the first 2iTsis,ghro guSefrhm An. 234, 
fldta famighials Beow, 218, siinu dead fornhm Beow. 2120; by 
resolution of the second arsis, wldnc W/dera lead 341, and of 
both first and second arsis, wKtzg wioruda heap An. 872 ; and 
resolution of the last thesis with secondary accent, wop Cp dhhfen 
Beow. 128, wHndS wintraflla Ph. 580. Certain hemistichs 
which may belong to this sub-type admit of an alternative accen- 
tuation, and may belong to the following type; for example, 
sco^ hwtlum sang Beow. 496 may be read -^ | -^ x )< , or as E 
-^ X X I -^, so werod edit dras Beow. 652. 

§ 29. The type £ has two sub-types, distinguished by the 
position of the syllable bearing the secondary accent ; this syllable 
is generally the second syllable of a compound or the heavy 
middle syllable of a trisyllabic word with a long root-syllable. 

E I has the form -^ Jc x | -^, the syllable with secondary 
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accent standing first in the thesis, mddsbrge wskg El. 6i, w/orS- 
mjmdum pah Beow. 8, SuBd^nd file Beow. 463, ehiende wses 
Beow. 159, hxS^nra hjht Beow. 179, xnlgne pdnc Cri. 1498, 
wdrdhbrd onUac Beow. 259, itplhng dstid Beow. 760, scdp hixAlum 
sang Beow. 496 (cf. above, § 29); varied by resolution of ifee 
first arsis, heo/onrtces wedrd El. 445, Scidelxitndum in Beow. 19, 
wHtebhorhtm wdng Beow. 93, lifiginde cwom Beow. 1974, 
se3ehnges wiox El. 12, m/dq/hl deibser Beow. 625, ^/^f^^ ^^^ ^''^^ 
Beow. 1 791 ; resolution of the second arsis is rare, Hreadge hxled 
An. 2 (the MS. reading eadige must be corrected to eadge^ see 
Sievers, Beitrdge, x. 459 on these middle vowels after long root- 
syllable), hilf^ms hiie Beow. 142 ; resolution of both is rare, 
s/lew^ard dsiiied Beow. 668, winedryhten fraegen An. 921 ; resolu- 
tion of the accented thesis, gledlgesa grim Beow. 2651. 

E 2 has the last syllable of the thesis with secondary accent, 
and is very rare, -^x x| -^, mdrdorh^d stred Beow. 2437 ; with 
resolution of last arsis, geomorgidd wrecen An. 1550, bsbron ut 
hr^e An. 1223. 

II. Hemts ticks 0/ five members. 

§ 80. Hemistichs of five members (extended) occur much more 
rarely than the normal types of four members. The extended 
types are denoted by the letters A*, B*, C*, &c. 

Type A* has two sub-types distinguished by the position of 
the syllable with the secondary accent. 

(i) A* I, -^x x|-^X occurs chiefly in the first hemistich, 
gSdblarn on gdlgan EI. 719; with resolution of first arsis, 
giohrhnd to gide Beow. 438 ; with thesis of two unaccented 
syllables following on the secondary accent, gl^mod on gesihde 
Cri. 911, /sestrkdne gepoht Beow. 611; with final thesis 
strengthened by secondary accent, gastticne gSddream Gu. 602, 
gdmol/eax ond guBrqfBto^. 609. 

(ii) A* 2 JL X X I — X may possibly occur in maSdumfkt 
mxre Beow. 2405, wHidorlean wiorca Cri. 1080; with resolution 
of the thesis with secondary ^QCtni,m6rBorbealo mdga Beow. 1079. 
Possibly, however, the syllables um in maSSum and or in wuldor 
and mordor are to be written m and r, so that the scansion of 
the hemistich would be A 2 -^ 1- 1 -^ x and J-\j X |-^ X .^ 

Type B* X X Jl I X -^ does not seem to occur in O.E. poetry, 
though it does in Old Norse. 

* Sievers, AUgerm. Meirik, § 85, 2, Anm. 3. 
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Type C* in the forms )< x-^|-^X, )<xJx|-^x,XX^|v5x 
are also not found in O.E. 

Type D* on the other hand does occur, but almost exclusively 
in the first hemistich. It has three sub-types : (i) D* i Jl x | — X X , 
side sxn^sas Beow. 223, didres Srwena Beow. 1002 ; with resolu- 
tion of the first arsis, deling anhydig Beow. 2668 ; more com- 
monly with resolution of the second arsis, mibton mirestrkta 
Beow. 514; with resolution of both, IScene l/oSos}rcan Beow. 
1506. (ii) D* 2 ^X | — ^x, nidsre m/arcsthpa Beow. 103, 
ialdor iasidlna Beow. 392 ; with resolution of the first arsis, 
^ele Srdfrhma Beow. 263; with resolution of the second arsis, 
midges nUrefhran Beow. 502, Beowulf mdSelbde Beow. 505, &c. 
(iii) D* 3 ^x| J)< X is not found, (iv) D* 4 -ix|-^X X is 
rare, grttte Geata &od Beow. 625, prydUc pigna heap Beow. 
400; with resolution of first arsis, iaforan ^llorsid Beow. 
2452 ; with resolution of the second, yode ioiena cjm Beow. 
421; with resolution of the secondarily accented syllable, wfn 
of wdndorfhtum Beow. 1163; this type is varied by anacrusis, 
onginned gtomormod Beow. 2045, and by anacrusis together 
with disyllabic thesis in the second foot, qferswdm pa sfoleda 
btgbng Beow. 2368. 

Type B* does not occur in O.E. poetry.* 

§ 31. To assign the different hemistichs of a poem to these 
various types we have to follow as a regulating principle the 
natural word accent and syntactical accent of each sentence. In 
some cases the similarity or relation with one another of the 
types renders it a matter of difficulty to determine exactly to 
what particular type a hemistich may belong. Systematic inves- 
tigations as to the principles which govern the combinations 
of the five types in pairs to form the long line have not yet been 
made. From such observations as have been made it would 
appear that by preference hemistichs of diflferent rhythmical 
structure (ascending and descending) were combined with a view 
to avoid a monotonous likeness between the two halves of the 



verse. 



s 



* Cf. Sievers, Altgermanische Metrik^ § 15) 3c, and 5 116. 9. 

* See Max Cremer, Metrische und sprachliche Untersuchungen der alt* 
englischen Gedichte Andreas^ Gu6ldc, Phoenix ^ Sec, 1888, pp. 31 ff. ; Sievers, 
Altgermanische Metrik^ § 86; and chiefly Ednard Sokoll, 'Zur Technik 
des altgermanischen AUiterationsyerses/ in Beitrage zur neueren Philologies 
Vienna, 1903, pp. 351-65. 
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§ 82. The combination of two hemistichs so as to form a long 
line is effected by means of alliteration, one at least of the two 
fully accented syllables being the bearer of an alliterative sound. 
In no case is an unaccented syllable or even a syllable with 
a secondary accent allowed to take part in the alliteration. 
This fact, that secondarily accented syllables are debarred from 
alliterating, is another proof that it is better to look on them as 
belonging to the thesis rather than to the arsis of the verse. 



. The Principles of Alliteration. 

§ 83. Quality of the Alliteration. It is an all but invariable 
rule that the correspondence of sounds must be exact and not 
merely approximate. A g must alliterate to a g^ not to a <r, a ^ 
to a </, not to a /, and so on. There is, however, one remark- 
able exception, namely, that no distinction is made between the 
guUural c (as in cu3e) and the palatal c (as in ceosan\ nor between 
the guttural g (as in god) and the palatal g (as in gterede), not 
even when the latter represents Germanic j (as in geong, gear). 
With exceptions hereafter to be noted, a consonant followed by 
a vowel may alliterate with itself followed by another consonant : 
thus cude alliterates not only with words like cynittg, but with 
words like crde/iy cwellan ; and hus alliterates not only with heofon 
but with hleapan^ hnxgan, &c. The fact that different vowels, 
as f, Uf and se in tsig ond utfus deSelinges fitr Beow. 33, 
alliterate together is only an apparent exception to the strictness 
of the rule, as it is really the glottal catch or spiritus lenis * 
before all vowels which alliterates here. Wherever a vowel 
seems to alliterate with an h we are justified in assuming 
a corruption of the text, as in dreimecgas defter h^yumfrdegn 
Beow. 332, where Grein improves both sense and metre by 
substituting dedelum for hddedum \ other examples are Beow, 499 
1 542, 2095, 2930. In some cases where foreign names beginning 
with h occur we occasionally find instances of this inexact allitera- 
tion, as ESlofernus Unlyfigendes Jud. 180 and 7, 2 1, 46, contrasted 
with Hdlofernus hSgedon dninga 250 ; in later works as in ^Ifric's 
Metrical Homilies we find alliteration of h with a vowel not only 
in foreign names but with native words, as 

* But on this last expression see Sievers, Phmetik^y % 359. 
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and he mfre his /jlrde pam hi&lende betaehie. 

-^Ifr. Judges* 417. 

and h before consonants (viz. r, /, w) is disregarded as 

and he hig dhx/dde ofpdm xedan peowte. vElfir. Judges 16. 

on hwdm his strkngd wdes and his vrHndorRce m(hL ibid. 306. 

It is important to observe that the combinations sty sc^ sp are 
not allowed to alliterate with each other or with words beginning 
with s not followed by a consonant, but si can alliterate only with 
st, sc only with scy sp only with sp ; thus spere and scyld, stillan 
and springany sse and siyrman do not count as alliterations. 
The invariable practice is seen in the following lines : — 

het Btream/are stillan, stSrmas ristan. An. 1578. 

he BOcaf pd mid pam BO^fidey pdet se Bo/all lodsersl 
and pdsl sp/re a'pr/ngde, pdet hit sprang ongean. 

Byrhtnoth 136-7. 

In later times this rule was not so strictly observed. The 
metrical Psalms alliterate sc with s and sw with s, as 

hi hine him sdmnuncga soiarpum strelum, Ps. Ixiii. 4. 
on pine pa swiiran^ ond pe ne SQ/a9e$ 3enig, Ps. xc. 7. 

but sp and st do not alliterate with each other or with s. In 
^Ifric all these combinations of consonants alliterate indif- 
ferently with each other or with s + another consonant or with 
simple ^, as in 

wiS pam pi heo beswice Bdmson pone strdngan, 

JEMx. Judges 308. 

Sometimes in ^Ifnc the alliterating letter does not stand at the 
beginning of the word, 

and he hx/de h/ora grvr/ald ealles tw6ttig giara^ ibid. 85. 

and the alliteration may even fall on an unaccented particle 
as in 

trdm his geleqfan and his ie forsdwon. ibid. 51. 

For a full account of iElfric'u alliteration the reader may be 
referred to an interesting essay by Dr. Arthur Brandeis, Die 
Alliteration in Aelfrics metrischen Homilieny 1897 (Programm 
der Staatsrealschule im VII. Bezirk in Wien), 

* Edited by Grein in Angliay ii. 141 if. 
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§ 84. Foeition of the alliteratiye words. Out of the 

four accented syllables of the line two at least, and commonly 
three, must begin with an alliterative sound, and this alliteration 
still further increases the stress which these syllables have in 
virtue of their syntactical and rhythmical accent 

The position of these alliterative sounds in the line may vary 
in the same way as their number. The general laws which 
govern the position of the alliteration are the following: — (i) 
One alliterating sound must, and two may occur in the first 
hemistich; (ii) In the second hemistich the alliterating sound 
(called the head-stave*) must fall on the first of the two 
accented syllables of that hemistich, and the second accented 
syllable in the second hemistich does not take part in the allitera- 
tion at all ; (iii) When there are three alliterating sounds in the 
whole line two of them must be in the first hemistich and only one 
in the second. Examples of lines with three alliterating sounds : 

B^oi/a he ges^ite sUnnan ond monan. Sat. 4. 

il/an ond vJan htm Wdes Bdghwmr wd. Sat. 342. 

Lines with only two alliterative sounds, the first of which 
may coincide with either of the accented syllables of the first 
hemistich (the second of course coinciding with the first 
accented syllable of the second hemistich) are very common : 

hia/od ialra Yiiahgesc/a/ta. Gen. 4. 

hi hjine fid x/bxron io hrimes /dro3e, Beow. 28. 

If the first hemistich contains only one alliterative soimd this 
alliteration generally falls on the more emphatic of the two 
accented syllables of the hemistich which is usually the first, as 

on aides deht iior gewtian* Beow. 42. 

In the type A the single alliteration of the first hemistich not 
unfrequently falls on the second accented syllable, such cases 
being distinguished, as A 3 

fid Wdes on hiirgum Beowulf Scfldinga^ Beow. 53. 

In .types C and D the single alliteration of the first section 
must always fall on the first accented syllable which in these 
types is more emphatic than the second. In types B and £ 

^ The Old Norse hffudstafr, Germ. Hauptstab. The alliterations in the 
first hemistich are caUed in Old Norse sMlar (smg. studilf) ' supporters ', 
Germ. Stollen or Stiitzen, 
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alliteration on the second arsis would bring the alliteration too 
near to the end of the hemistich, and is therefore rare. 

Double alliteration in the first hemistich occurs in all of the 
five types, and chiefly when the two accented syllables have 
equally strong accents. It is, therefore, least common in C 
X -^ f -^ X where the first arsis predominates over the second, 
and is most frequent in the strengthened hemistichs, in D, E, A 2, 
and in the five-membered D* types, where it is the rule.^ 

A third form of alliteration, though much less important and 
frequent than these two, occurs when the second accented 
syllable of the second hemistich shares in alliteration, in addi- 
tion to the first accented syllable. There are then two different 
pairs of alliterative sounds distributed alternately between the 
two hemistichs. The commonest form of this double alliteration 
of the whole line is represented by the formula a b | ab, as 

hwdeif we Gdr6/fM m gearddgum. Beow. i. 

Bolides ^feran Bo/delandum in. Beow. 19. 

hfldewdepnum ond h/aSowdedum, Beow. 39 ; 

less commonly by the formula a b | b a : 

pa Wderon raSnige pe his voJeg vrrtSon, Beow. 2982. 

hSJtiilum for diigulfe d^/i/or "ELroSgares, Beow. 2020; 

verses corresponding to the formula a a | b b are not found in 
early poetry. No doubt certain instances of this double allitera- 
tion may be accidental, but others seem intentional. 

The foregoing rules as to alliteration are strictly observed in 
the early and classic poetry, but in later times certain licences 
crept in. Three of these may be noticed, (i) The second 
accented syllable of the second hemistich is allowed to carry the 
alliteration instead of the first accented syllable, 

\astas l/gde oSd;kt he gelxdde. Gen. 2536. 

(ii) Both accented syllables of the second hemistich alliterate 
with one accented syllable of the first hemistich,* 

me s/ndon to pe Bxmen sn/lle, Byrhtnoth 29. 

* Sievers, AUgerm, Metrik^ % 20. 

' This is not very common in poetry of the more r^[alar metrical 
structure, but is found in yElfric*s lines, in which we find hemistichs without 
any alliterating letter, and others where the alliteration is continued in 
the following line; two-thirds, however, of his lines are formed quite 
correctly. 
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(iii) The four accented syllables of the line all alliterate together, 

QtSdwim ond Qtddwlg gu9e ne gymdon, Byrhtn. 192. 

In the majority of cases the same alliterative letter is not 
employed in two successive lines, but we find cases like 

J>d tobrxd Sdmson hegen his iarmas 

J}9et pa rapas tobHrston pe he mid gebitnden toxs. 

JEXt Judges 269; 

and earlier in Andreas 70, 197, 372, 796, 815, 1087, &c., or in 
Beowulf 403, 489, 644, 799, 865, 898, &c. 
And even three lines in succession, as 

swjlce he dtidde of fixum hrnrn 

ond of ttf hlafum ffra Cannes 

iif fusendo; feSan sxion. An. 589 flf. 

This usage, which in Middle English became very popular, is 
noticeably frequent in the poem of Judith, probably with a view 
to emphasis. Many examples of such pairs of verses are to be 
found collected by Dr. A. Brandeis from ^Ifric. 

The unaccented words may begin with the same letter as the 
accented words which bear the alliteration proper,^ as 

ne hie hum Wofona \uSlm Wrian ne cuSon, Beow. 182-, 

or one of the imaccented words may begm with the same letter 
as an accented word which does not alliterate, as 

pdet fram Yiam gefrxgn 'BJgeldces p^n, Beow. 194; 

this of course has nothing to do with alliteration, though in later 
times it was often mistaken for it 

Verses without any alliteration at all, as 

he helped piarfan surfke eac waedlan. Ps. Ixxi. 13, 

occur only in late OE. poetry like iElfric's Homilies, and when 
rhyme was beginning to creep in. 

§ 86. Alliteration in relation to the parts of speech 
and to the order of words. Both alliteration and the whole 
structure of the alliterative line depend in the first place on the 
natural or etymological accent of the single words, and next 
on the syntactical accent which these words bear in their 

^ Snorri, the Icelandic metrician, permits this in the case of certain 
monosyUabic words, but looks on it as a licence {/ey/i en eigi ritt setning^ 
Hattatal, p. 596). 
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relation to one another in the sentence. Just as only the 
accented syllable of a single word can take part in the 
alliteration, so only can those words take part in it which are 
marked out in the sentence as important and therefore strongly 
accented 

The relative degree of stress is influenced at times by the 
rhetorical accent, but generally speaking we find a certain 
gradation of accent among the accented words depending on 
their intrinsic and not on their rhetorical importance in building 
up the sentence. 

Two general principles may be laid down: (i) If the syn- 
tactical value of the two accented syllables of the hemistich 
is not equal, then the word which has the stronger accent 
of the two is chosen to alliterate. In the second hemistich 
it is always the first accented word (the *head stave'), in 
the first hemistich it is generally the first accented word, though 
the second accented word may alliterate as well. {2) If the two 
accented syllables of the section are equal in syntactical value, 
then the first alliterates, and when double alliteration is allowed 
the second may also alliterate. 

The various granunatical classes of words are treated in 
regard to the alliteration in the following way :— 

Nouns, including adjectives and the infinitives and participles 
of verbs, have the strongest accent of all words in the sentence. 
A noun therefore takes precedence over the other parts of speech 
among which it occurs and has the alliteration, as 

ne in pa o/astre beQiiman m/ahte. An. 931. 

hire pa Ldam ^ndswdrode. Gen. 827. 

If two nouns occur in the same hemistich it is always the 
first which alliterates, 

'husa selest. Wdes seo hwtl miceL Beow. 146. 

\dnge hwile. Him waes liffrea, Beow, 16. 

miongum ond ialdum^ swylc him g^d s/alde. Beow. 72. 

The only exceptions are when a special rhetorical emphasis is 
given to the second word. 

When a noun and two adjectives or two nouns and an 
adjective occur in the same hemistich, one of these is always 
subordinated to the other, and the two together are treated as 
a combination. In such cases, where there is double alliteration 

s 2 
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in the hemistich, the position of the alliterating words may be 
either aax, or ax a, the subordinate element (x) standing 
either in the last or the second place in the hemistich, 

h/orh/ hiacen GSdes hrfmu swd9redon, Beow. 570. 
tw/lf wintra fid tdrn gepdlode. Beow. 147. 

In the case of single alliteration, it is always the first of the 
nouns or adjectives which alliterates. 

The verb (excluding the infinitive and participles) is usually 
less strongly accented than the noun. It may therefore pre- 
cede or follow the noun or adjective without alliteration, either 
in the arsis or thesis, as 

lit se h/arda 'ELigeldces p/gn. Beow. 2977. 

him pa Bojfid gewat to gesc^p-htbtle, Beow. 26. 

gewdt pa tw^/a sUm iSrne geMlhen. Beow. 2401. 

On the other hand, when a hemistich consists only of one 
noun and one verb, the verb may alliterate, as 

f^idne gef^rwan cwdeS he f^uS-cjIntng, Beow. 199. 
lawition laigerd/ne hael sceawedon, Beow. 204. 

When a substantive and an adjective are closely combined, 
a verb in the same hemistich may alliterate, as 

hjfreS \>lidig wsel, hjrgean pinceS. Beow. 448. 

heofon niht BwUncon; he pi det Biinde oferflat. Beow. 517. 

In formulas consisting of noun + verb the noun predominates 
over the verb and takes the alliteration, as 

w^rodes wtsa wdrdhord onleac, Beow. 259. 

But if the verb is emphatic it may alliterate though there is 
a noun in the same hemistich ; this occurs chiefly in the second 
hemistich, as 

ond be h/alse gendm ; hr4ron htm iearas. Beow. 1872. 

f^r^reRcne gisL Qt^rede htne Beowulf, ib. 1441, 

but a few instances are found in the first hemistich, as 

gemdnde pa se goda mxg Higelaces^ Beow. 758. 
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When one of two verbs in the hemistich is subordinate to the 
other the verb in the subordinate clause alliterates, having a 
stronger accent than the verb in the main clause, 

mfnU pdd hi ge^ilde xr p<m da^ cw6me. Beow. 731. 

If the two verbs are co-ordinate the first alliterates, 

-wdrolde Ufes: -wjfrce si J>e mote. Beow. 1387; 
in the first hemistich both verbs commonly alliterate, 

Biiomade ond %frede sinnlhie htold. Beow. 161. 

The adverb* Adverbs of degree like micU^ sm9e,/ul, ftc, 
are commonly found in the thesis, and even if they stand in the 
arsis they usually do not alliterate, as 

6fior mkk potme on Vdnne sfff. Beow. 1580. 

When adverbs of this kind have a special rhetorical emphasis 
they may of course alliterate, as 

^/he swd in£cle swd hid mxg9a cneft. Beow. 1284. 
ac hi is Bne'l and swift and BivfSe liohL Phoen. 317, 

Adverbs which modify the meaning of the word which they 
precede alliterate, as 

4dscholt ikfan grxg: wxs si irenpriat. Beow. 330. 

Adverbial prepositions preceding the verb also alliterate, 

hit pSi \xp b/ran A9eRnga gestrion. Beow. 1920, 

but not when they follow the verb, 

Qtiat wxs glshdmod, g/ong sbna ti, Beow. 1785. 

Adverbs derived from nouns are more strongly accented than 
the verb which they modify and therefore alliterate, 

dligdon pa tdmiddes xcJerne pioden. Beow. 31 41. 

Pronouns (and pronominal adjectives like monig^ tally fela) 
are usually enclitic, and precede or follow the noun without 
alliterating, as 

manigu o9ru gesieaft ^fns^vAde Mm* Metr. xi. 44. 
ealne xaiddang^ard aS mirestriamas. Dan. 503. 
/ela ic rxi6nna ge/rskgn xnaegfum tv/aldan, Wid. 10. 
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With a special rhetorical accent they may alliterate even If 
they precede the noun, 

on \dem dskge losses It/es. Beow. 197. 

The pronoun self and the pronouns compounded with the 
prefix x (xghwd, xgkwylc^ &c.) are usually accented, and 
alliterate if they form the first arsis of the hemistich, as 

Belran gesohte pd&m be htm sel/a diah. Beow. 1840. 

hskfde 2dghwx9er ^nde gefired. Beow. 2845. 

Prepositions, oonjunotions, and particles are not as a 
rule accented, but prepositions if followed by an enclitic pronoun 
take the accent and alliterate, as 

Mdum 6arne and 4d/ier p6n. Phoen. 238. 

nis -dnder mt &ntg oder. Riddle xli. 86. 

Whether words of these classes, standing in the first arsis of 
the first hemistich along with another alliterating word, were 
intended also to alliterate is somewhat uncertain, but it is 
probable that they were so, as in 

mid py vaxsian rrukgenprj^mme cjhne9, Crist 1009. 

These laws of accentuation are strictly observed only in the 
older poetry ; by the end of the tenth century, in Byrhtnoth, the 
Metres of Boethius and the Psalms, they are frequently neglected. 

§ 86. Arrangement and relationship of verse and sen- 
tence. The following rules hold good in general for the 
distribution of the sentence or parts of the sentence between 
the hemistichs of the verse. Two distinct pauses occur in 
every alliterative line, one (commonly called the caesura) between 
the first and second hemistichs, the other at the end of the line, 
and these pauses are determined by the syntactical construction ; 
that is to say, they coincide with the end of a clause or lesser 
member of the sentence. The hemistich must contain such parts 
of the sentence as belong closely together ; and such coherent 
parts, as, for example, a pronoun and noun to which it refers or 
adverb with adjective, must not be separated from one another 
by the caesura, unless the pronoun or adverb is placed in the 
second arsis of the hemistich, as 

wjrd defter pissum w6rdgem/arcum. Gen. 2355. 

gif ge willad minre xaihte gele/an. Sat. 251. 

In Beowulf this separation of closely connected words is 
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permitted only if the word standing in the arsis alliterates at 
the same time. Longer parts of a sentence may be separated 
both by the caesura and the pause at the end of the line. The 
syntactical connexion between the parts of a sentence thus 
broken up makes the unity of the parts clear, and when the 
division occurs in the caesura between the two halves of the 
verse, the alliteration common to both hemistichs serves further 
to emphasize this unity. 

The single alliterative lines are connected with one another 
by the prevailing usage of ending the sentence not at the end 
of the completed line, but at the end of the first hemistich or in 
the middle of the line, and of beginning a new sentence with 
the second hemistich. The great variety of expression, and the 
predilection for paraphrase by means of synonyms which is so 
characteristic of OE. poetry, contribute to make such breaks in 
the line easy. Whatever may be the explanation, it is certainly 
the fact that in the OE. poetry the metrical and syntactical 
members do sometimes coincide, but at other times overlap in 
a way which does not admit of being reduced to rule.* 

The Lengthened Verse. 

§ 37. Besides the normal four-beat line (with two beats to 
each hemistich) there is in OE. and Old Saxon another variety, 
the lengthened line {Schwellvers) with three beats in each 
hemistich.' These verses occur in almost all OE. poems, either 
isolated or more commonly in groups, and occasionally we find 
lines with one hemistich of two beats and the second heniistich 
of three, like. 

pastes dUgedum pxra pe mid gdres 6rde. Gen. 1522, 
and Jud, 96, Crist 1461, &c., or with a lengthened hemistich 
of three beats and a normal hemistich of two beats, like 

y^ron \>rdndas on hrjlne hlacan fyres. Dan. 246, 
and Sat. 605, Gnom. Ex. 200, &c. 

In the Psalms and in Cynewulfs Juliana they are wanting 
entirely, in Cynewulfs Elene out of 132 1 verses there are only 
fourteen lengthened whole lines, and three lengthened hemistichs. 

* The subject of the preceding paragraphs was first investigated by 
M. Rieger in his essay Alt- und Angelsdchsische Verskunst, p. 18, where 
many details will be found. 

* Cf. Sievers in Faul-Braune' s Beitrdgty xii. 455; K. Luick, ib., xiii. 
389, XV. 441 ; F. Kaufmann, 1^., xv. 360 ; Sievers, in PauPs Grundriss, 
pp. 891 ft, and in Altgemianische Metrik^ §§ 88-96. 
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Examples of groups of these lengthened verses will be found in 
Gen. 44-46, 1015-1019, 2167-2169, 2854-2858; Exodus 
569-573. ^^^' 59-io6> 203-205, 226-228, 238-246, 262- 
2711 435-438, 441, 448, 452-458; Judith 2-12, I6-2I, 30-34, 
54-61, 63-68, 88-99, 272-274, 289-291, 338-349 ; *S^fl/tf« 202, 
232, 237, 605, Crist 621, 889, 922, 1050, 1382-1386, &c., and 
in many of the smaller poems.^ 

Lengthened verses of a looser type occur in Salomon and 
Saturn, and Genesis B ; they have unusually long theses of four 
or five unaccented syllables after the first accented syllable, as 

^ne hxfde he swd swt9ne geuudrhtne. Gen. 252, 

or have equally long anacruses before the first accented 
syllable, as 

pxt we him on pdm Idnde lad ge/r/medon. Gen. 392.* 

It is not always possible to draw a sharp distinction between 
regular lines with somewhat long first theses and lengthened lines. 
The general tone and rhythm of the passage in question help to 
determine whether we have the normal or the lengthened line 
before us. The lengthened line occurs in places where the sense 
demands a solemn and slow rhythm, in other cases where the 
movement of the passage is quicker we may assume a normal 
four-beat line with a long anacrusis, or a polysyllabic thesis in 
the middle of the hemistich. What distinguishes clearly un- 
doubted examples of the lengthened verse is that in each hemistich 
we find three beats and three feet of equal and independent 
value. But, as in the usual two-beat hemistich of the normal 
line, boih beats need not be equally strong, so in the three-beat 
hemistich the three beats do not always stand on the same 
footing as regards stress, nor does the position of the stronger 
beat require to be always the same in the two hemistichs. 
The beats which are accompanied by alliteration are, generally 
speaking, stronger than those without alliteration. In the 
employment of alliteration and in the structure of the hemistich 
the lengthened line is closely allied to the normal line. 

Alliteration, i. The first hemistich has commonly two 
alliterative sounds, which fall as a rule on the first and second 
beats : 

geeeoS sSrga mdeste. Crist 1 209 ; 

* In Paul'Braunes Beifrage, xii, pp. 454, 455, Sievers gives a list of 
the undoubted regular lengthened verses occurring in OE. poetry.' 

'^ Sievers discusses the lengthened verses of these poems in Betiriige, xii. 
479- 
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more rarely on the second and third beats, as in 

wderon hyra icibdas nice. Dan. 497; 

sometimes on the first and third beats, as 

\if her min forMosad. Rhyming Poem 56. 

Now and then we find hemistichs with three alliterations : 

cL^/ htS St pe him ^(hten ne on^xdeS. Seafarer 106, 
\^ sceal on peode gepeon. Gnom. Ex. 50 ; 

and others with one alliteration only, in which case the allitera- 
tion falls more rarely on the first beat, as 

Qjfning sceal rtce h/aldan ii/asira heod fiorran gesyne, 

Gnom. Ex. i, 

than on the second, as 

pdet se w^re mihia wdldend sepe hie ofpdm vifrce gen/rede. 

Dan. 448. 

2. In the second hemistich the chief alliterative sound, the 
head-stave, generally falls on the second accented syllable, as in 
the last example, and only exceptionally on the first accented 
syllable, as , 

Btyran sceal mon ^Xr6ngum wide, Bt^rm oft hSlm gebrfngeB, 

Gnom. Ex. 51. 

§ 38. The origin and straotnre of the lengthened verse. 

It is clear from the comparative infrequency and the special use 
to which it is put that the lengthened line must be looked upon 
as originating in some way from the normal four-beat line. 
Two explanations of its development have been given. The 
first, which is Sievers's original view,* is that a foot or measure 
with the form ^ . . . (i. e. one accented syllable plus several 
unaccented ones) was prefixed to one of the five normal types; 
hence -^ X prefixed to A would give the form -^ x | ^ X -^ x , and 
— X prefixed to B would give -i x | X -^ x -^. The other explana- 
tion, given by Luick,^ is that the lengtliened hemistich is due to 
a blending of several types of the normal kind in this way. 
The hemistich starts with the beginning of one of the normal 
types A, B, C, then with the second accented syllable another type 

* Beitrage^ xii. 458. ^ Beitrdge^ xiii. 388, xv. 445. 
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is begun tnd condmied, as if die poet foond the (mginal begin- 
ning inadequate to ocpress his emodoo. 

The manner in which the blending of two normal types 
resnksin new kngthoied tjpes of three beats will be seen in the 
following iUiJStrations : 

+ C x-^-^x 
givesAC -^x-^-^x; 

A -£x-^x 

+D ^^x X 

gives AD — x-^-^xx; 

B x-^x-:^ 

givesBC x-^x-^-^x; 

B x-^x^ 
+-A ^x-^x 



givesBA x-^x-^x-^x; 

C x-^^x 
+A ^x^x 

gives CA x-^-^x-^x; 
A ^x-^x 

gives AA -£x-^x — x. 

As Prof. Sievers himself* has accepted this theory (or, at 
least, has recognized it as a convenient method of exhibiting 
the structural varieties of the lengthened line), we shall adopt it 
here. 

Of the fifteen different possible combinations of the original 
types, some do not actually occur, but with the sub-types to be 
taken into consideration we get no less than eighteen different 
types of the regular lengthened whole line, and these again admit 
of variations by means of resolution of accented syllables, poly- 
syllabic theses, &c. 

Only the most commonly occurring forms of the lengthened 
hemistich will be given here ; for the others the reader may be 
referred to Sievers.* 

* Alig^rmtmiscki Metrik^ § 94. 3. * AltgenHomsche Metriky § 95. 
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§ 30. By far the most common type is A A (some 525 
examples), 

as in 

w/axan wUebrcgan. {H^dm hie vrrihtgetime). Gen. 45 j 

or with resolution of the first accented syllable in the first 
hemistich^ 

Biinu mid Bw/ordes icge, Gea 2857, 

and in the second hemistich, 

tfla bid fjfrwet-geornra, Gnom. Ex. 102 ; 

with resolution of the second accented syllable in the second 
hemistich, 

p»r pU pdlades ^iiFdan, Crist 14 10; 

or of each of the three accented syllables in the second hemistich, 

hjfre pdes tskder on rdderum. Jud. 5. 

The chief variation of this type arises from the prolongation of 
the first thesis, which may run from one to six syllables. At the 
same time the usual resolutions may be introduced, as in the 
following examples : Ordinary type, -^x xl| — x| — x, very 
common, 

grimme wid %6d gesSmmd, Gen. 46 ; 

with resolution of the first accented syllable, 

T^ced o/er riadum gdlde. Gen. 2404 ; 

with resolution of the last two accented syllables, 

^TLude pa Bndteran idese, Jud. 55 ; 

type with trisyllabic thesis, -:Cxxxl|-^x|-^X, 

meda syndon micla ptna. Gen. 2167; 

with resolution of the first accented syllable, 

wUon hyra hj^h/ mid dr^hten, GQ. 61 ; 

thesis of four to six syllables, (-^ x || .£ x | -^ X ), 

idled hy mid py ^^Jdan Ifge, Crist 1547, 

B(99an he hdefde his gdst ons^nded. Cross 49, 

\}/tre him wdere pdet he hridor ahte, Gnom. Ex. 175. 
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Less frequently the second foot has two unaccented syllables, 
and in that case the first foot has either one or sometimes two 
unaccented syllables, thus 

(i) ^x||^xx|-^x, or(ii) ^xx||-^xx|-ix, 

as (i) swi Jfu K'belewirde, Gen. 1019; 

with resolution of the first arsis, 

B(gor and BoSne gelia/an. Jud. 89. 

(ii) rfnca to rune gegdngan. Jud. 54. 

Type A2 A, -£ )< — X — X , which is type A A with secondary 
accent on the first thesis, occurs, according to Sievers, some 
twenty times, and always in the first hemistich. Examples are, 

wxr/kst willan mines. Gen. 2168; 
with resolution of the last arsis, 

"p/arlmbd pioden gUmena. Jud. 66 ; 
with disyllabic second thesis, 

frtohlarn tseSmum bep/ahte. Gen. 2867. 

Type A*A,-^.x x| — X.| — X, which is A A strengthened 
and with disyllabic first thesis, is nearly as common as A 2 A, 
and is always in the first hemistich, as for example, 

ar/ftw 0/ earde ptnum. Gen. 1019, 
Walqfinl his h/ddes niosan. Jud. 63 ; 
with trisyllabic first thesis, 

hreohmhd wxs se hse^ena ptoden. Dan. 242. 

Type A B, -i X . . . — X . — , some thirty instances equally 
distributed between the first and second hemistichs. Examples 
are, 

Jordan j9umj?/ahi. Riddle xvii. 3, 

Wdksceff his wdrig hr^L Gnom. Ex. 99. 

Type AC, -^ x • . . -^ -^ X , about twenty-nine instances, of 
which more than the half occur in the first hemistich, as 

hrincg pdes Uan Idndes, Gen. 2854, 

wlitige id w6ruldnjiie. Gen. 1016. 

Type AD, -^X ..-^-^x x, is rarer, occurring about twelve 
times, apparently only in the first hemistich, as 
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h/alde hj^rnw^g^nde, Jud. 17, 
Judas hire ongin pingbde. El. 609. 
Type A E, -^ X • . ~ X X . -^, somewhat more common than 
the last, and in both hemistichs, as 

%wiord and Bwd/igne hilm. Jud. 338, 
s^de him Anlytel sp^lL Gen. 2405. 

Type BA, x.-^x ...-^x.-^x, about 120 instances, has 
as its simplest form, x-^X-^X-^x,as 

diseion liges gdnga, Dan. 263 ; 

with disyllabic thesis after the first arsis, X-^XX-^X-^X,as 

dwjfrged to wfdan dldre. Gen. 1015; 

with trisyllabic thesis, x-^x x x-^X-^x,as 

hy twegen sceolon txfle ymbsiitan, Gnom. Ex. 182; 

the initial thesis or anacrusis is rarely disyllabic. 

Type B B, x .-^ X . . . -^ X . ^, about nine times and mostly 
in the first hemistichs^ as 

gebtdan fides he gebdedan ne rnxg. Gnom. Ex. 105; 
with resolution of two of the accented syllables, 

o/eroiimen btS he xr hi dQwik, Gnom. Ex. 114. 

Type BC, x..-^x. . . -^ -^ X , nearly as common as the last 
and nearly always in the first hemistich, as 

and nahte ^Idfeondum, Dan. 454, 

he%6ten 0/ pdes fsfiman sidan. Cross 49, 

Type BD, x.-^x..-^-^XX, about sixteen times, and in 
either hemistich, as 

on tor'San Tlnswdeslicne, Jud. 65, 

aUdon hie pder limwerigne. Cross 63. 

Type CA, x-^-^X.-^X, with some fifteen examples, of 
which eight are in the first hemistich, as 

gesioS Bdrga md&ste. Crist 1209, 

to owdle onihta /eorum. Dan. 226. 

Type CO, x....-^-^^X, occurs only nine times, of which 
six are in the second hemistich, as 

J>det wses %6d ^Imihtig. Cross 396 ; 
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with resolution of the first accented syllable, 

ne si hrjfne heotnukcgum. Dan. 265, 

Jfi pxi \r/orc staSoldde. And. 800. 

Other combinations are given by Sievers, Altgermamsche 
Metrikj § 95, but these occur so rarely or are so doubtful that 
they need not be mentioned here. A few lengthened hemistichs 
have four beats, as . . 

engel in pone 6fn (nnan becwom. Dan. 238, 
and others in Sievers's Altgermamsche Metriky § 96. 

Formation of Stanzas and Bhyme. 

§ 40. OE. poetry is mainly narrative, and does not run into 
any kind of recurring stanza or strophe, but is entirely stichic. 
Traces of an arrangement of lines so as to form a stanza are 
foimd in Deor, the Runic Poem, the Psalms and Hymns, the 
so-called First Riddle, and in the Gnomic verses of the Exeter 
Book, which may be compared to the Old French ' tirades '} 

On the other hand, end-rhyme of the two hemistichs, com- 
bined with alliteration, is not very uncommon, though in most 
cases it seems only an mcidental ornament, as 

tfllegefxgon; fsSsgere gepxgon. Beow. 1014. 

vidrdrgyd wr^can ondymb w/r sprecan. Beow. 3172. 

In the Rhyming Poem of the Exeter Book we have eighty- 
seven lines in which the first and second hemistichs rhyme 
throughout, and m some passages of other poems, noticeably in 
the Elene^w, 114-115, and w. 1237-1251, in which Cyne- 
wulf speaks in his own person, or Crist 591-S96, And. 869- 
871, 890, Guthl. 801, Phoen. 15-16, 54-55; assonance is 
found not unfrequendy alongside of perfect rhyme, as in Giithl. 
802, Phoen. 53. These places are sufficient to prove a syste- 
matic and deliberate use of •rh}'me, which serves to accentuate 
the lyrical tone of the passages. 

Monosyllabic rhymes such as nan \ tan (Rhym. Poem 78), 
rddigebad (ib. 16), onlahionwrah (ib. i) are called masculine, 
and disyllabic rhymes like w6ngum\g6ngum (ib, 7), g/ngdon: 
mingdon (ib. 11), or trisyllabic hlfnede : dj^de (ib. 28), swfnsade : 
winsade (ib. 29), bifade : hli/ade (ib. 30), are called feminine. 

According to their position in the hemistich, rhymes fall into 

* See Sievers, Aitgerm. Metrik, § 97. 
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two classes (a) interior rhymes like Mnd rSnd gefeng Beow. 
2609, sfiSmhd gesiod Beow. 2567, in compounds wSrd-hdrd 
onieac Beow. 259, in co-ordinate formulae like t>a wdes sael and 
mdel Beow. 1008, wdrdum and bSrdum El. 24, grund ond sund 
And. 747, and as so-called grammatical rhymes laB wi9 ladum 
Beow. 440, biarn x/ter biarne^ Gen, 1070 \ (^) sectional rhymes 
joining the two halves of one line, as 

^cgas mec sxgon sjmbel ne dlxgon. Rhym. P. 5 ; 

not unfrequently, very often in the Rhyming Poem, two, three, 
four or more alliterative lines are connected in this fashion. 

The OE. end rhymes are either (a) complete rhymes as 
hondirond, g^/xgon : gepxgon, or (b) assonances, in which only 
the vowels correspond, as wde/ildes El. 1238; wraSumiarum 
Crist 595; la/odoniwiinedon And. 870; that the assonances 
are not accidental is clear from the fact that they occur along- 
side of perfect rhymes.^ 

' For other subdivisions of rhyme see 6iever;6, Altgerm, Meirik^ §§ 99-ioa, 
Mrith the treatises on the snbject, and Bk. If^sect ii, ch. i of this work. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF THE FREER 
FORM OF THE ALLITERATIVE LINE IN LATE 
OLD ENGLISH AND EARLY MIDDLE ENGLISH 

A. Transitional Forms. 

§ 41. Increasing ftreqnenoy of Bhyme. The alliterative 
line was, as we have seen, the only kind of verse known in 
English poetry down to the end of the Old English period. 
In the eleven A century, however, the strict, conventions which 
governed the use of alliteration began to be relaxed and, at the 
same time, end-rhyme began to invade the alliterative line, and 
by this means it was resolved in the course of time into two 
separate lines. The process by which this came about is of 
great importance in enabling us to follow the further develop- 
ment of English versification. It has two varieties : — 

1. Systematic combination of end-rhyme and alliteration. 

2. Unintentional or accidental combination of rhyme and 
alliteration. 

The former — the intentional combination of rhyme with alli- 
teration — never became popular in Old English; indeed, the 
few examples previously quoted are all that have been pre- 
served. In these examples the hemistichs of each Hne con- 
form to the ancient rules with regard to their rhythmic and 
alliterative structure, but are more uniform in type than was 
usual in the older poetry, and are more closely paired together 
by the use of final rhyme, which occurs in all its three varieties, 
monosyllabic, disyllabic, and trisyllabic. 

SRiiniende wxr wilbec biscxr. 

Bo/akas wseron Bo/arpe, boJ^I wdes hiarpe^ 

YHide hijuede; hX/oSor dj^ede. Rhyming Poem 26-28. 

The rhythm of the verse is mostly descending, Type A being 
the prevalent form, while Types D and E occur more rarely. 
The Types B and C, however, are also found. Possibly this 
kind of verse was formed on the model of certain Mediaeval 
Latin rhymed verses, or, somewhat more probably, on that of 
the Old Norse ' runhenda ', as this poetic form may have been 
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made known in England by the Old Norse poet, Egil Skalla- 
grimsson, who in the tenth century had lived in England and 
twice stayed at the court of King iECelstan. 

§ 42. Of greater interest than this systematic combination of 
alliteration and rhyme is the irregular and more or less unin- 
tentional occurrence of rhyme which in the eleventh century is 
found frequently in the native metre. 

Isolated instances of rhyme or assonance may be met 
with even in the oldest Old English poems. For certain 
standing expressions linked by such a similarity of sound, mostly 
causing interior rhyme (i. e. rhyme within a hemistich), were 
admitted now and lien in alliterative poetry, e. g. 

sippan ic hdnd and rdnd \ "h/bban mihte. Beow. 656. 

sae/a and mxla ; \pat is s^ m/tod. ib. 1611. 

In other cases such rhymes are to be found at the end of two 
hemistichs, 

HriSgdr mddelode^ \ 'hilt sciawode. Beow. 1687. 

'^jfrmum bewUnden, \ vrttum gebUnden, Judith 115. 

Examples of this kind occur not unfrequently in several 
early OE. poems, but their number increases decidedly in the 
course of time from Beowulf ^ Andreas^ Judithy up to Byrhtnoth 
and Be Domes ddege. 

From the two last-mentioned poems, still written in pure 
alliterative verse, a few examples of rhyming-alliterative verses, 
or of simply rhymed verses occurring accidentally among the 
normal alliterative lines, may also be quoted here : 

"B^rhinoS mddelode, \ hSrd hdfenode, Byrhtn. 42. 

if re embe Btiinde \ he B/alde sume wHnde, ib. 271. 

p9tr pa w^terbHrnan \ swigdon and Urnon. Dom. 3. 

innon pam gemSnge \ on dbnltcum w6nge. ib. 6, 

nu pu scealt f^riotan^ \ tearas %totan, ib. 82. 

Thus it may be taken for granted that end-rhyme would 
have come into use in England even if Norman-French poetry 
had never been introduced, although it is certainly not to be 
denied that it only became popular in England owing to French 
influence. 

But can this influence explain the gradually increasing use 
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of end-rhyme in some OE. poems written shortly before the 
Norman Conquest (as e.g. Byrhtnoth^ Be Domes daege, the 
poetical passage in the Saxon Chronicle of the year 1036), or 
are we to attribute it to the influence of mediaeval hymn poetry, 
or, lastly, to the lingering influence of the above-mentioned Old 
Norse * runhenda ' ? It is not easy to give a decided answer to 
these questions. 

In any case it would appear that towards the end of the 
Old English period combined Mediaeval Latin and French 
influence on English metre became of considerable importance 
on account of the constantiy growing intercourse between the 
British isles and the continent. This may be seen in the more 
frequent use of rhyme, as indeed was only to be expected in 
consequence of the increasing popularity of Norman-French 
and Mediaeval-Latin poetry in England and the reception of 
Norman-French words into the language. 

This combination of alliteration and rhyme, however, only 
becomes conspicuous to a considerable extent for the first time 
in the above-mentioned passage of the Saxon Chronicky and 
in another passage of the year 1087.* 

The chief difference between these verses and those of the 
Rimming Poem is this, that the former have not such a sym- 
metrical structure as the latter, and that rhyme and alliteration 
are not combined in all of them, but that regular alliterative 
lines, rhyming-alliterative lines, and lines with rhyme only occur 
promiscuously, as e.g. in the following lines (4-7) of the 
above-mentioned passage of the Chronicle of the year 1036 : 

sUme hi man hehde, \ stime hi man hl/nde^ 
Biime man hdmelode \ and siime heanlice hskiiode ; 
ne wearp dreorlicre daed \ gedSn on pisan earde^ 
stSdan Dine comon \ and her frfS namon. 

The verses of the year 1087 of the Saxon Chronicle have 
a similar but on the whole less rhythmical structure. In some 
of the lines the hemistichs are neither joined by alliteration, 
nor by end-rhyme, but merely by the two-beat rhythm of each 
of them ; cf. 11. 1-5 : 

Castelas he let wyrcean \ and earme men swi9e swencean, 
Se cyng wes swa swide stearc \ and benam of his under-peoddan 

* Some less important examples, of which the metrical character is not 
quite clear, are mentioned by Luick, Paurs GrundrisSf ed. 2, II. ii. p. 144. 
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manig marc goldes \ and ma hundred punda seolfres ; 
J>ai he nam be wihte \ and mid mycelan unrihte 
of his landieode \ for \itelre neode} 

On the other hand, the poetical piece of the Saxon Chronicle 
on Eadweard of the year 1065 is written in perfectly regular 
alliterative lines. 

These two ways of treating the old alliterative line which 
occur in the latter part of the Saxon Chronicle^ and which we 
will call the progressive and the conservative treatment, indicate 
the course which this metre was to take in its further develop- 
ment. Out of the long alliterative line, separated by the caesura 
into two hemistichs, again connected by rhyme, there sprang 
into existence a short rhyming couplet. This was by no means 
identical with the three-beat couplet evolved from two rhyming 
hemistichs of a line on the model of the French Alexandrine, 
nor with the short four-beat couplets modelled on the French 
vers octosyllabe^ but had points of similarity enough to both, 
especially to the former one, to be easily used in conjunction 
with them, as several Early English poems show. 

The conservative treatment of the old alliterative line, which 
probably at no time was altogether discontinued, was revived 
in the thirteenth and especially in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, when it degenerated again in the same way as the 
progressive line had done several centuries before. 

B. The 'Proverbs of Alfred' and Layprxuon's 'Brut'. 

§ 48. The first subject which we have to consider here is the 
further development of the progressive form of the alliterative 
line, the representatives of which ' are closely connected in their 
rhythmic form with the two specimens of the poetical parts of 
the Saxon Chronicle quoted above. From Alfreds Proverbs we 
take No. xv (11. 247-66) : 

pus quej? Alured : 

Ne schal-tu neuere pi vrif \ by hire vrhfte chiose^ 247-8 

for niuer none pinge \ pat heo 16 pe br^ngep ; 

ac leorne hire oiisle, \ heo oiipep hi wel sSne; 

^ In this passage and for the future we refrain from indicating the quantity 
of the vowels. The rhythmic accentuation is omitted, as being very uncertain 
in this passage. 

2 Viz. the so-called Proverbs of King Alfred (ed. by R. Morris, E. E. T. S., 
vol. XLIX), and Layamon's Brut, ed. by Sir Frederic Madden, London, 
1847, 2 vols. 

F 2 
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for m6ny mon for i^yhte \ ^vele tikuhiejf, 
and 6fte mon of tqyre \ frdkele icheosep, 255-6 
W6 IS htm pat itvel w\f \ br^gej> to his c6ilyf ; 
s6 is him alfve \ pat Hvele yw^uep. 
For hi schal uppen eorpe \ driori i-wHrpe, 
M6nymon singep \ pat wif horn hrjfngep 
Wfste he hwat he brSuhte \ wipen he m'fhte. 265-6 

The metre of Layamon's Brut may be illustrated by the 
following passage (11. 1 384 i-i 3882): 

pa imswerede pe 6hr \ pat was pe iddesie hrSSer 
* Lust me nii, lauerd iLtng | and ich pe wullen ciiSen 
what cnfhtes we he'od^ \ and whanene we iodmen siod. 
Ich hdtte 'EL/ngesty \ "ELSrs is mi br6der ; 
we beod of Aflemdinne, \ Melest aire I6nde ; 13849-50 



of pat iiien ^nde 
Biod in ure I6nde 



pe Angles is ihdten. 

sUdiSe ttSknde: 
vmbe iiftlne }ir \ pat idle is isdmned, 
al ure \ddene fdlc^ \ and heore \6ten w/rped ; 
uppen pdn pe hit faleSy \ he seal udren ofldnde; 13859-60 
bil^kuen scullen pa ^ue, \ pa sixte seal tdrS-Me 
li/ of pan liode \ to Tlnck9e Idnde ; 
ne beo he nd swa l/of mon \ v6rd he seal Mden, 
For per is fSlc swiSe rxiUchely \ Tuskre pene heo wdlden ; 
ha ^if fared mid cMlde \ swa pe deor vrilde ; 13869-70 
skueralche j/re \ heo b/re9 child phe, 
pdt beod an us f/ole \ pat we iskren scSlden ; 
ne mihte we bi\skue \ for Uue ne for dskSe, 
ne for nduer nane pinge, \ for pan fSlc-klnge, 
yHs we uerden Ip&e \ and for pi beo9 nu hire, 13879-80 
to sichen vnder Hifte \ \6nd and godne Iduerd, 

These extracts illustrate only the general metrical character 
of the two literary monuments, the versification of which in many 
passages considerably deviates from the type here exhibited. It 
frequently shows a still more arbitrary mixture of the different 
kinds of verse, or a decided preference for some of them over 
the others. But the examples given will suffice to show that 
here, as in the two passages from the Saxon Chronicle quoted 
above, we have four different kinds of verse distinguished by the 
different use of rhyme and alliteration, viz. : 

I. Regular alliterative lines, which are very numerous, and at 
least in the first half of Layamon's Brut, possibly throughout 
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the poem, form the bulk, e.g. Priw, xv. 247-8, Layamon, 
13847-8, 13851-2, 13866-6, 13859-60, 13867-8, i388i-2,or 

B^/f if he '\>io \ in h^ke Hired. Prov. iil 65-6. 

pat his hUd and his hrdin \ bd weoren toddscU, Lay, 1468-9. 

2. Rhyme (or assonance) and alliteration combined ; equally 
numerous, e.g. Prov. xv. 253-4, Lay. 13841-2, 13845-6, 
13869-70, &c., or 

pat pe dhiriche habhe gr^p \ and the oYi/ori heo in frjfp. 

Prov. V. 93. 

his sides to adwen, \ his m/des to m&voen, ib. 95. 
biudren wende 'Ei/ngest^ \ and 'ELSrs him aire hshtdest. 

Lay. 13973-4. 
Heo cdmen into hdile \ hjskndeiiche dlle, ib. 1398 1-2. 

3. Verses with rhyme (or assonance) only, without allitera- 
tion, also not unfrequent, e. g. Prov. xv. 249-50 fF., or Lay. 
13853-4, &c. 

And his plSuh beo idrjfue \ to ure dire bihSue. Prov. v. 97-8. 

pe p6ure and pe riche \ de'men ilj^che, ib. iv. 80-1. 

On Itdlje heo comen to ISnde^ \ per R6me nou on stdndep. 

Lay. 106-7. 

/ele jSr under siinnan \ nas )et Rome biwSnnen. ib. 108-9. 

4. Four-beat verses without either rhyme or alliteration, occur- 
ring comparatively rarely, and in most cases probably to be 
attributed to corruption of the text. Examples : 

he may bion on Ude \ winliche Urpeu, Prov. vi. 10 1-2. 

we habbed sioue pUsund \ of gdde cnihten. Lay. 365-6. 

It is certain that these four different forms of verse cannot have 
been felt by the poets themselves as rhythmically unlike ; their 
rhythmic movement must have been apprehended as essentially 
one and the same. 

§ 44. Nature and origin of this metre. Theories of 
Trautmann and Luick. We need not here discuss the 
theory of Prof. Trautmann, who endeavours to show that the 
hemistichs of Layamon's verse were composed in imitation of 
the four-beat short-lined metre in which the Old High German 
poet Otfrid had written his religious poem Krist^ a form 
which, according to Trautmann and his followers, had been 
frequently employed in late Old English and early Middle 
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English poetry. References to the criticisms of this hypothesis, 
by the present writer and others, are given by G. KSrting in his 
Encyklopddie der Englischen Philologie^ p. 388, and by K. Luick 
in Paul's Grundriss der Germanischm Philologie, ed. 2, II. ii. 
152. The author of this book, in his larger work on the subject 
(EftgltscheMetrikj i.§§ 67-73V has shown, as English and German 
scholars had done before him, that Layamon's verse has its 
roots in the Old English alliterative line. Twelve years after 
the publication of that work this theory received further con- 
firmation at the hands of Prof. Luick, who has shown in Paul's 
Grundriss (I.e.) that the five types of the Old English alliterative 
line, discovered by Prof. Sievers, reappear (although in a modi- 
fied form) in the lines of Layamon's Brut, But we are unable 
wholly to agree with Prof. Luick's view on the origin and nature 
of this metre. 

In order to explain the origin of Layamon's verse he starts 
from the hypothesis of Prof. Sievers* that the Old Germanic 
alliterative verse, as historically ^own, which was intended to be 
recited, and therefore not restricted to uniformity of rhythm, 
originated from a primitive Old Germanic verse meant to be sung, 
and therefore characterized by rhythmic regularity. According 
to Prof. Luick this primitive metre, although not represented by 
any extant example in Old English, had never quite died out, 
and forms the basis of the metre of Layamon and his prede- 
cessors in early Middle English. For this ingenious hypothesis, 
however, no real evidence exists. On the contrary, the fact that 
the beginnings of the peculiar kind of metre used by Layamon 
can be traced back to purely alliterative Old English poems, 
where they occur amongst regular alliterative lines, and therefore 
undoubtedly must be of the same rhythmical structure, seems to 
be decisive against Prof. Luick's theory. 

For the same reason it is impossible to follow Prof. Luick in 
regarding Layamon's line as having an even-beat rhythm, and 
containing not only two primary accents, but two secondary 
accents as well. A further strong objection to this view is to be 
found in the circumstance, that in the early. part of Layamon's 
Brut, although rhyme already occurs not unfrequently, alliterative 
lines decidedly predominate ; in the passage consisting of forty 
long lines (11. 106-185, quoted in our Altenglische Metrik, pp. 
152-3), we have thirty-three regular alliterative lines and only 
five rhymed lines, two of which are alliterative at the same time. 

1 Paul's Grundriss, ed. 2, II. ii. p. 10, and Altgermanische Metrik, 
p. 139- 
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Even in the middle portion of Layamon's Chronicle^ where the 
poet, as Prof. Luick thinks, must have attained to a certain skill in 
handling his metre, alliterative lines are in some passages quite 
as numerous as rhymed ones. In the passage quoted above 
(p. 68), for example, which consists of twenty-one long lines, 
eleven of them are alliterative and ten are rhymed. On the 
other hand, in the continuation of this passage (quoted AltengL 
Metrik^ p. 156), containing twenty-nine long lines, the reverse is 
the case, the number of alliterative lines being only seven, and 
that of rhymed and assonant lines twenty-two in all ; of the 
latter, however, eleven are alliterative at the same time. 

While then it might be admissible to speak of progressive 
neglect of alliteration and of increasing predilection for end- 
rhyme on the part of the poet, as he advances with his work, it 
is not in accordance with the facts to assert that ' alliteration 
had ceased to play its former part, and had been reduced to 
the level of a mere ornament of the verse'. On the contrary, in 
the first part of the Chronicle alliteration is the predominant 
form, and, as the work advances, it is still used to a considerable 
extent as a means to connect the two hemistichs or short lines so 
as to form one long line. The strict laws formerly observed in 
the use of alliteration, it is true, are not unfrequently dis- 
regarded, chiefly with respect to the head-stave, which often 
falls on the fourth accented syllable of the long line; and 
other licences (first occurring in ^Ifric's Metrical Homilies) 
may be met with. Nevertheless both Alfreds Proverbs and 
Layamon's Brut (as is sufiiciently shown by the many speci- 
mens quoted in our Altenglische Metrik^ pp. 150 ff.), contain 
a great number of perfectly regular alliterative lines. The fact 
that, in the second half of Layamon's Chronicle^ end-rhyme is 
used more and more frequently as a means to connect the two 
hemistichs, is with much more probability to be explained by 
the continual occupation of the poet with the Norman-French 
original poem, and by the increasing influence which its short 
octosyllabic couplets must naturally have exercised upon his 
own rhythms, than by a supposed intention of the poet to write 
in ' primitive Germanic four-beat song-metre ', the very existence 
of which ish}^othetical. Furthermore, the fact that in some (not 
all or even most) of the passages, where end-rhyme is used almost 
exclusively, e.g. in the passage quoted above (11. 13883-940), 
an even-beat rhythm is distinctly noticeable, can be explained 
quite naturally by the influence of the Norman-French original, 
the even-measured verses of which the poet was translating. 
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But even supposing that Layamon intended io use the primitive 
Germanic four-beat song-metre in his translation of Wace*s 
Chronicle^ although it certainly was not intended for singing, 
what can have been his reason for composing the first half of 
his work, and a very considerable portion of the rest, in a 
rhythmical form which only to a small extent shows the peculiari- 
ties of a rhyming even-beat metre, whereas the main part of it 
consists of the native unevenly stressed alliterative verse ? It is 
quite incorrect to say that the author in the course of his work 
not unfrequently fell back into the alliterative verse. The fact 
is just the opposite: the author started by using the native 
alliterative verse to which he was accustomed, and gradually 
came to adopt the rhymed verse of the Norman-French chronicle 
which he was translating, without, however, entirely giving up 
the former metre. Alliteration and end-rhyme, which he used 
sometimes separately and sometimes in combination, were evi- 
dently looked upon by Layamon as equally legitimate means 
for connecting his hemistichs or short lines. 

§ 46. Number of stresses. Quite as unfounded as the 
assertion that Layamon's verse is of an even-beat nature is the 
other assertion that it contains two primary and two secondary 
accents, and that the second of these secondary accents in verses 
with disyllabic endings may fall on a syllable which by its 
etymology ought to have no accent. 

This statement is refuted by the treatment of rhyme in 
Layamon's Brtii and in some earlier poems of a similar form 
or containing the same kind of verse. 

Not only in the Brut, but also in several Old English and 
earlier Middle English poems, we meet-^th with regular rhymes 
and with simple assonances and other still more imperfect 
correspondences in sound intended to serve as rhymes. 

Examples of actual rhyme in the Brut are the monosyllabic 
pairs: seon : bem 13837-8, king : ping 1 3883-4, cniht : riht 
13887-8; besides inexact rhymes like mon : andn 13605-6, 
13615-16, mon : don 13665-6, 13677-8 ;win : in 14349-50, 
14998-9, r^/« ; zw« 14994-5; disyllabic rhymes : icHmen : gUmen 
13787-8, gode:fl6de 13791-2, sohien : rohien 13803-4, o^er : 
broker 13841-2, childe : wilde x'^^^o-i, per e : here 13871-2, 
hdlle:dlle 1398 1-2. We see no reason to accent these last- 
mentioned rhymes differently from similar rhymes occurring in 
Old English poems, as e.g. widde : aspedde Andr. 1633, wHnne : 
blUnne ib. 1382, beiuHnden : gebdnden Jud. 115, stUnde : wHnde 
Byrhtn. 271, &c. 
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Examples of the more numerous group formed by assonances 
are to : idm 1 3801-2, land : gold 1 3969-^o> strong : land 
1 3969-f o, and disyllabic assonances like cnihien : kfnges 1 3793'4> 
w6ldm:l(mde 138 2 1-2, &c. 

These are strictly parallel with instances like W9e/:hes EL 
1238, onlag : had ib. 1246, or like wrafum:arum Crist 595, 
ljfre:cjftne Phoen. 53, r»dde : tdbhte'^y . 1^, flanes : gendme ib. 71, 
hleorum : tiarum Bt Domes daege 28, &c., and must, in our 
opinion, be metrically interpreted in exactly the same way. 
That is to say, the root-syllable must, not only in real assonances 
like cn{/i fen : kfnges, I6nde : strSnge, but also in consonances like 
P^ohtes : cnihtes, m^mnen : (nnen^ be looked upon as the chief 
part of the rhyme, and the flexional endings, whether rhyming 
correctly or incorrectly, must be regarded as forming only an 
unessential, unaccented, indistinctly heard part of the rhyme, 
jttst as they admittedly do in the similar Old English assonances 
quoted above. 

Now, as it is inconsistent with the two-beat rhythm of the 
hemistich in Old English verse, to attribute a secondary accent 
to those endings, although they were in some caises more dis- 
tinctly pronotmced than the Middle English endings, it is im- 
possible to suppose that the Middle English endings bore a 
secondary accent. A further objection is that although the 
syllables which, according to Luick's theory, are supposed to 
bear a secondary accent are of course usually preceded by a 
long root-syllable, it not unfrequently happens that a disyllabic 
word with long root-syllable rhymes with one having a short 
root-syllable, in which case the ending is not suited to bear a 
secondary accent at all, e.^.fliijen :iinm/ige 14043-4, to-fSren : 
greten 140*^1-2, sseres : wdide 1421^-16, /dred : tutr en 14335-6, 
icHmen : prioien 14337-8, Idgen (= lawi):l6nde 14339-40, Mn- 
den :Iiimeni44So-i,sc^me:sonei46o4-^,ciimen:h(iiden 1461 2-13, 
sczpe : hrohie 14862-3, fdder : unrdedes 14832-3, fdder : rxdes 
14910-1 lyfoten : biscSpeni 4^21-2, iwiten :scipen 14251-2, wUen : 
wenden 1 5060-1, gdme : btstden \ ^22 4- f^^ friondsclpe : sioluen 
15226-7, wade : w/ien-lxien 15508-9, tb6ren:b/arne 15670-1, 
bi'jdte : w/orlde-rtche 15732-3, scdde:f6lke 15784-5, btswfken 
(pret. pi.) : rr^/(f« 29016-17, ajiuen : }/lden 29052-3, biuSren : 
/usen 291 14-15, sUne :peode 29175-6, idriuen : kinerichen 29177- 
jS, gr4pen {pret. pl):mujen 29279-80, s/idden {= places) : b&nen 
29285-6, &c. 

The only cases in which a secondary accent seems to be 
required for an unaccented final syllable are such rhymes as the 
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following: — hdh:/orp( 13915-16 (cf. Altengl Meirik, p. 160); 
men:c6min 13997-8 (MS. B: mm: here), men:d^den 13975-6, 
isSmned w/s : I6nd^s 25390-1, and so forth.* But rhymes of this 
kind are in comparison to the ordinary disyllabic or feminine 
endings so very rare (occurring, for the most part, in lines which 
admit of a purely alliterative scansion, or which have come down 
to us in an incorrect state), that they have no bearing on the 
general rhythmic accentuation of those final syllables, or on 
the rhythmic character of Layamon's verses in general (cf. 
p. 78, end of § 47). 

§ 46. Analysis of verse-types. In turning now to a closer 
examination of the rhythmic structure of the metre in Layamon's 
Brut and in the somewhat earlier Proverbs of Alfred^ we are 
glad to find ourselves more nearly than hitherto (though still 
not altogether) in agreement with the views of Prof. Luick. 

It is no small merit of his to have shown for the first time 
that the five types of rhythmic forms pointed out by Sievers as 
existing in the alliterative line are met with also in each of the 
four forms of verse of Layamon's Brut and of the Proverbs, 
And here it is of interest to note that not only are the normal 
types of frequent occurrence (chiefly in the Proverbs), but the 
extended types also, especially in Layamon's Brut^ are met with 
even more frequentiy. 

On account of our limited space only a few examples of each 
of the five types can be given in this handbook. 

Instead of quoting hemistichs or isolated short lines as 
examples of each of the single types A, B, C, D, E, we prefer 
always to cite two connected short lines, and to designate the 
rhythmic character of the long line thus originating by the types 
of the two hemistichs, as follows: A + A, A* + B, B* + C, 
C* + E, &c., where A*, B*, C* signify the extended types, to 
be discussed more fully below, and A, B, C, &c., the normal 
types. This mode of treatment is necessary in order that our 
examples may adequately represent the structure of the verse. 
The short lines are always connected — either by alliteration, by 
rhyme (or assonance), or by both combined, or sometimes 
merely by identity of rhythm — into pairs. These pairs of short 
lines are regarded by Luick as even-measured couplets, while 
we regard them as alliterative long lines; but on either view 
each of them forms a coherent unity. We believe that an 
examination of the couplet or long line as an undivided whole 

^ On the nature of these rhymes, cf. § 53 and the author's paper, * Metrische 
Randglossen,' in EngHsche Studien, x. 192 fF., chiefly pp. 199-200. 
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will show unmistakably that the assumption of the even- 
measured character of Layamon's verse is erroneous, or at least 
that it applies only in certain cases, when the metre is strongly 
influenced by Romanic principles of versification. The examples 
are for the most part the same as those which Prof. Luick has 
quoted,^ but we have in all cases added the complementary 
hemistichs, which are generally of somewhat greater length : 

A + A : /r^ hdiie ISLingest, \ ISLSrs is my hr^tr. Lay. 13847-8. 

A* + A : and (chpe wulle rsbchm \ d/ome tUnen, ib. 14079-80. 

B +A : pxr pa sskxisce m/n \ f>d$ Bsk isShien, ib. 14738-9. 

B (E ?) + A : hw hi h/ore \£f \ We schSlde. Prov. i. 15-16. 

A + B : I5n^es Ij^es, \ ac him \JeJ> pe wrinch. ib. x. 161-2. 

B* + A : vnibe Hftene }ir \]>at f6lc is isSmned. Lay. 13855-6. 

B + C : and eoure \/ofue gddd \ pe )e t6 We9. ib. 1389 1-2. 

B + C : w wurdpu tUver so vrSd^ \ ne so wj^n-drHnke. Prov. xi. 

269-70. 

A + C : migdst hine iwdrBeS \ and wfr9 stille. Lay. 171 36-7. 

C + C : /or pat wiorc st6nded \ inne trldnde, ib. 1 7 1 7 6-7 . 

A* + D : "kSmen to pan \Linge \ wil-tipende. ib. 17089-90. 

D +A*: vdlc Unimete \ 0/ mini am ISnde. ib. 161 88-9. 

E +E : fifpusend m/n \ wUrched per Sn, ib. 15816-1 7. 

B* + E : pdet he hifde to iwiten \ seouen hundred scipen. ib. 1 5 1 02-3. 

D + *A; /or nys no vrrt Mixynde \ a -wUde ne a "we'lde, Prov. x. 

168-9. 

A* + D : pat 6uer mvwepas tiye \ tUrp yp-holde. ib. 170-1. 

It is easy to observe that it is only when two identical types, 
like A + A, C + C, E + E, are combined, that an even-beat 
rhythm (to some extent at least) can be recognized ; in all the 
other combinations this character is entirely absent. 

§ 47. Extended types. We now turn to the more numerous 
class of such couplets or long lines which in both their component 
hemistichs exhibit extended variations of the five types, resulting 
from anacrusis or from the insertion of unstressed syllables in 
the interior of the line. These verses, it is true, are somewhat 
more homogeneous, and have a certain resemblance to an even- 
beat rhythm in consequence of the greater number of un- 

* In Paul's Grundriss, ed. a, II. ii. pp. 145-7. 
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accented syllables, one of which (rarely two or more) may, under 
the influence of the even-beat metre of the Norman-French 
original, have been meant by the poet to be read with a some- 
what stronger accentuation. We are convinced, however, that in 
feminine endings, in so far as these are formed, which is usually 
the case, by the unaccented endings -^, -en, -es, e/>, &c., these 
final syllables never, or at most only in isolated cases, which do 
not affect the general character of the rhythm, have a stronger 
accent or, as Prof. Luick thinks, form a secondary arsis. As little 
do we admit the likelihood of such a rhythmic accentuation of 
these syllables when they occur in the middle of the line, generally 
of such lines as belong to the normal types mentioned above. 

It is convenient, however, to adopt Luick's formulas for these 
common forms of Layamon's verse, with this necessary modifi- 
cation, that we discard the secondary accent attributed by him 
to the last syllable of the types A, C, D, accepting only his 
types B and E without any change. We therefore regard the 
normally constructed short lines of Layamon's metre — so far as 
they are not purely alliterative lines of two accents, but coupled 
together by rhyme or assonance, or by alliteration and rhyme 
combined — as belonging to one or other of the following two 
classes : (i) lines with four accents and masculine or mono- 
syllabic endings (types B and E) ; and (2) lines of three accents 
and feminine or disyllabic endings (types A, C, D). In this 
classification those unaccented syllables which receive a secon- 
dary stress are, for the sake of brevity, treated as full stresses— 
which, indeed, they actually came to be in the later development 
of the metre, and possibly to some extent even in Layamon's 
own verse. 

Assuming the correctness of this view, the chief types of Laya- 
mon's verse may be expressed by the following formulas, in 
which the bracketed theses are to be considered optional : 

Type A:(x)-^(x)x x-^x. TypeB:(x)x x^(x)x x-^. 
TypeC: (x)x x-^-^x. Type D : (x)^x-^x x. 
TypeE: x-^(x)x X x x^. 

As these types may be varied by resolutions in the same way 
as the primary types, there arise various additional formulas 
such as the following : 

A: (x)v^x(x)x x^x. B: (x)x x^x)x x^x. 

C : ( X ) X X J X - X , &c. 

Other variations may be effected by disyllabic or even poly- 
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syllabic theses in the beginning (' anacruses ') or in the middle 
of the verse instead of monosyllabic theses. 

Apart from these another frequently occurring variation of 
ty^e C must be mentioned which corresponds to the formula 
(x)x x^X-i X, and may be designated (with Professors Paul 
and Luick) as type C*, because the position of its accented 
syllables points to type C, while on the other hand it bears a 
certain resemblance to type A. 

The following examples, many of which have been quoted 
before by Luick, may serve to illustrate these types of short lines 
or rather hemistichs and their combination in couplets or 
long lines, in which a normal hemistich is often followed by a 
lengthened one and vice versa : 

A* + A* : Strang hit \s to r6we \ aylyn pe sie pat fl&voep, Prov. 

X. 146-6. 
A*4-A*: And swd heo gknnen winden \f6rd ih pan kinge. 

Lay. 13811-12. 
A* + A* : ne mihie wl hil^e \for Um n^/ordakpe. ib. 13875-6. 
B Jth.*\ uinbefiftlne}ir\patf6lc\sis6mned, ib. 13855-6. 
A* + C* : aherhlche )&e \ heo hired child pire, ib. 13871-2. 

B* + B* : p}r com lEL/ngest^ ph com "ELdrSy \ plr com mini mon 

ful 6ht, ib. 14009-10. 

B* + B* : hnd pe cUrek hnd pe knjfhi, \ he schhlle d/men iuelyche 

riht. Prov. iv. 78-9. 
C» + C* : pir pes onihies oSmen \ hifbren pan fSlc-'kinge. 

Lay. 1 38 1 7-1 8. 

C* + A* : ji\f heo griS sdhten, \ and of his friondscipe rShien ? 

ib. 13803-4. 
C* + C» : h\t heodtiSMte \ Inne S^xe I6nde. ib. 14325-6. 
A* + C*:yt?r he w6lde wid pan kinge \ Kblden runinge, 

ib. 14069-70. 
A* + D* : heo sikden ih pan kinge \ niowe tiShtden, ib. 13996-7. 
A*+D*: and mid him hrhihie hire \ an hundred ridkren. 

ib. 15088-9. 
E* + B* : Hskngest wis pan kinge Uof\ hnd him Lindeshje gif, 

ib. 14049-50. 
Types with resolutions : 
A* + A*: and pUs pine ^jepe \ siille hi/or^me9, ib. 141 23-4. 
A* + B* : WSden hihde pa hskhste Ihje | an tire sbidirne dal^en, 

ib. 1 392 1-2. 
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The first hemistich of the last line ofifers a specimen of a 
variation of the ordinary types with feminine endings (chiefly of 
A, C, and C*), designated by Prof. Luick as Aj, Q, C*i, and 
showing the peculiarity that instead of the ending J. x some- 
what fiJler forms occur, consisting either of two separate words 
or of a compound word, and thus corresponding either to the 
formula ^ >< , or, if there are three syllables, to the formula 
Ly, >< , or in case of a resolution (as in the above example) to 
the formula ^ x ^ X. We differ from Prof. Luick, how- 
ever, in admitting also endings corresponding to the formula 
J ic X. 

As a rule, if not always, such forms of verse are occasioned 
by the requirements of rhyme. This is not the case, it is true, 
in the following purely alliterative line : 

Aj* ^k*\ pe king sbne Up sthd \ and sitte June bi htm sMuen. 

Lay. 14073-4- 
but in other verses it is so, e. g. : 

B* + Ai*: Ah of iou ich while iwiten \ Jmrh sdden lovwer 

wdrdsclpen. ib. 13835-6. 
and similarly (not corresponding to ^ X X , as Prof. Luick 
thinks) : 
Ai* + B*: bidden us to fUltUme \ phi is Crist gbdes sUne, 

ib. 14618-19, 
but the formula — X x is represented by the following verses : 
Ai* + Aj* : pe "pUnre heo jlven jHinresdski \ for\i pat hio heom 

helpen mki, ib. 13929-30. 
Ai* + Ai*: pe 6orl hnd pe ^peljmg \ ibHrep Under gddne king. 

Prov. iv. 74-5. 
Ci* + C%* : nhper ndn cristindbm, \pirpe king pat mdide nhm. 

Lay. 14387-8. 

In the last but one of these examples this accentuation is cor- 
roborated in the Jesus College MS. by the written accent on the 
word gddne, whereby not only the rhyme -lyng.'ktng is shown 
to be an unaccented one, but at the same time the two-beat 
rhythm of the hemistich is proved as well as that of the preceding 
hemistich. Moreover, the alliteration in all these examples is 
a further proof of the two-beat character of their rhytfun. 

§ 48. It was owing to the use of these two more strongly ac- 
cented syllables in each verse which predominate over the other 
syllables, whether with secondary accents or unaccented, that the 
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poets, who wrote in this metre, found it possible to regard the 
different kinds of verse they employed as rhythmically equivalent. 
These were as follows: (i) purely alliterative lines with hemi- 
stichs of two stresses, (2) extended lines of this kind with 
secondary accents in the middle of the hemistich, (3) rhyming- 
alliterative or merely rhyming lines with a feminine ending and 
a secondary accent in the middle of the verse, or with a 
masculine ending and two secondary accents, one on the last 
syllable, as is also the case with the corresponding verses 
mentioned under the second heading. These two last-men- 
tioned verse-forms are very similar to two popular metres formed 
on the model of Romanic metres. The former of them — the 
hemistich with three stresses (one of which is secondary) and 
feminine ending, together with the much rarer variety that has 
a masculine ending — resembles the sections of the Alexandrine ; 
and the hemistich with a masculine ending (more rarely a feminine) 
and four stresses (two of which have secondary accents only) is 
similar to the short four-beat couplet, and also to the first section 
of the Septenary line (the second section being similar to the 
former three-beat group). It is, therefore, not to be wondered 
at that this metre of Layamon in its different forms (that of the 
purely alliterative line included) is in several Middle English 
poems, chiefly in The Bestiary^ employed concurrently (both in 
separate passages and in the same passage) with the above- 
mentioned foreign metres formed on Romanic or mediaeval- 
Latin models. By this fact the influence of the Romanic versi- 
fication on the origin and development of this form of the 
native verse gains increased probability.* 

The limits of our space do not permit of further discussion 
of this peculiar metre, which, as presented in the extant 
examples, appears rather as in process of development than as 
a finished product, and of which a complete understanding can 
be attained only by elaborate statistical investigation. 

C. The progressive form of the alliterative linOi 
rhymed throughout. 'King Horn/ 

§ 49. The further development of the Layamon- 
verse is very simple and such as might naturally be expected 
from its previous history. 

The use of final rhyme becomes constant, and consequentiy 

1 Cf. our remarks in Book I, Part II, on the Septenary Verse in com- 
bination with other metres. 
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alliteration, although remnants of it still are noticeable even in 
short lines connected together, becomes more and more scarce.* 

The unaccented syllables are interposed between the accented 
ones with greater regularity ; and among the unaccented syl- 
lables the one (or, in some sub-species of the verse, more than 
one) which is relatively stronger than the rest receives full 
metrical stress, or at least nearly approaches the fully-stressed 
syllables in rhythmical value. 

This form of the metre is represented by a short poem* 
consisting of only twelve lines, belonging to the first half of 
the thirteenth century, and by the well-known poem King Horn ' 
(1530 lines) which belongs to the middle of the same century. 

The prevailing rhythmical form of this poem is exemplified 
by the following verses, which for the sake of convenience we 
print here, not in the form of couplets (as the editors, quite 
justifiably, have done), but in that of long lines as they are 
written in the Harleian MS. : 

H6rn pu hri wel k/ne \ and pat is wel is/ne, 91-2. 

pe sihighn tofl6we \ and H6rn child to r6we, 1 17-18. 

This form occurs in more than 1300 out of the 1530 short 
lines of which the poem consists. It is evident that the rhythm 
of these lines is nearly the same as in the following taken from 
earlier poems : 

xfre embe stUnde \ he sialde sume wHnde, Byrhtn. 271. 

(nnon pdm gemSnge \ on dmlicum wSnge. Dom. 6. 

sUme hi man b/nde \ sHrne hi man blinde. Chron. 1036. 4. 

pdt he nam be wihte \ and mid m^celan unrihte, ib. loSf • 4. 

wippSuere and wip riche \ wip dlle monne iljfche. Prov. 375-6. 

ne mihte we biUkve \for live nefor dskpe. Lay. 13875-6. 

If those syllables which have the strongest accent in the un- 
accented parts of these verses are uttered a little more loudly 
than was usual in the alliterative line the rhythm becomes 
exactly the same as in the corresponding verses of King Horn, 
where the three-beat rhythm already has become the rule. 

This rule, however, is by no means without exceptions, and 
even the old two-beat rhythm (which may have been the original 

* Cf. Wissmann, King Homy pp. 59-62, and Metrik, i, pp. 189-90. 
« Signs of Death in Old Engl, Misc. (E. E. T. S.), P. loi. 

• Cf. Hairs edition (Clar. Press, 1901), pp. xlv-1, where our views on the 
origin and structure of the metre are adopted. 
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rhythm) is, in the oldest fonn of the poem, sometimes clearly 
perceptible, rarely, it is trae, in both hemistichs, as e. g. in the 
following line : 

Hi sUjen and/Hpen \ pe nip andpe Hjtm. 1 375-6, 
but somewhat oftener in one of them, as in the following : 
Hiwinden to wisse \ of hire Ufio misse, 121-2. 
So schblpi ndme springe \/rom khtge to kinge. 2 1 i-i 2. 
In Hdrnes iUke \ ffH schali M^re bestvike. 289-90. 
HirHngepe Ulle \ pe w^dlak for to felle. 1253-4. 

Of this type of verse a great many examples are of course to 
be met with in the earlier alliterative poems : 

wHldres widde \ wttum dspedde. An. 1633. 
vyfrmum beTVtinden, \ wttum gebUnden, Jud. 115. 
rid andrxdde \ rincum txhte. Byrhtn. 18. 
on middan gehstge \ ial swd ic siege, Dom. 4. 
pat I6nd to Uden \ mid laweliche deden. Pro v. 75-6. 
pepSure hnd pe riche \ d/men iliche, ib. 80-1. 
bivSrenpan Hnge \ fairest hire pinge. Lay. 14303-4. 

The third type (three beats with masculine ending), which is 
of rarer occurrence, is represented by the following lines : 

pa art grit andstrdng, \ fair and euene Idng, 93-4. 

pu schUt be dabbed knight \ are come s/ue nijt, 447-8. 

L/ue at hire he ndm \ and into hdlle cdm, 585-6. 

As corresponding lines of earlier poems may be quoted : 

/arn aeses ghrn^ \ wxs on /orpan cjfrm, Byrhtn. 107. 

patpe cktrche hbhbe gr^d \ and pe cMorl bio infr0. Prov. 93-4. 

ISuerd king wxs hdeil! \ for pine kime \ch aem vdkin. 

Lay. 14309-10. 

The fourth type (four beats with masculine ending), which 
occurs somewhat oftener, has the following form : 

6fte hhdde Horn beo wd, \ ac nhre TvUrs pan him was p6. 115-16. 

pe stUard whs in lirte w6, \fbr he nHste whht to.dd, 275-6. 

SCHXFPKR 6 
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The corresponding rhythm of the earlier poems occurs in 
verses like : 
and his ge/iran hefordraf^ \ andsume misUce o/sloh, Chr. 1036. 2. 

pe /or I hndpt ipehng \ ihHrep under gSdne king. Prov. 74-5. 

and s/lde whrp he hl'^pe and gUd \ pe tnSn pat is his wives qued. 

ib; 304-5. 

pe pUnre heo fwen pUnres dki, \forpi pat hio heom hilpen mki, 

Lay. 13931-2. 

The fifth type (four beats with feminine endings) is repre- 
sented by the following verses : 

To d/pe hi hem dlle brope, \ Ms/dder dip wel dere hihbjte, 883-4. 

TomSreje bipe/tjfinge, \ whhnepe lip ofddye springe, 817-18. 

As corresponding verses of earlier poems we quote : 

same hi man wip feo s/alde, \ siime hreowBce dcwialde. 

Chron. 1036. 3. 

and sSttes bblt is sSne iscote, \forpi ich hdlde hine for ddte, 

Prov. 421-2. 

inpkre s^ heofhnden utidwen, \pa kinnestepa wioren dpon ddwen. 

Lay. 1283-4. 

The circumstance that these diflferent types of verse occur in 
different poems promiscuously makes it evident that they must 
all have been developed from one original rhythmical form. It 
is clear that this fundamental type can only be found in the old 
two-beat alliterative hemistich, the more so as this kind of verse 
is the very metre in which the earlier poems Byrhtnoth and Be 
Domes Ihege for the greatest part are written, and which is 
exemplified in about a third part of the poetical piece of the 
Saxon Chronicle of 1036 and a fifth part of the later piece of 
1087, and again very frequently in Alfred's Proverbs and in 
Layamon's Brut^ and which still can be traced as the original 
rhythm of King Horn, 

§ 60. The evidence of the metre of this poem, showing its 
affinity to the alliterative line and its historical origin from it, is 
so cogent that it is unnecessary to discuss the theories of Prof. 
Trautmann and the late Dr. Wissmann, both of whom, although 
from different points of view, agree in ascribing a four-beat 
rhythm to this metre.* 

' See Paul's Grundriss^ ed. a, II. ii. p. 156. 
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The frequent use again in this poem of the types of line 
occurring in Layamon's Brut, as pointed out by Prof. Luick 
(1. c), puts the close connexion of tfie metre of King Horn with 
that form of the alliterative line beyond doubt We cannot, 
however, in conformity with the view we have taken of Laya- 
mon's verse, agree with Prof. Luick in assigning a secondary 
accent to the last syllable of the feminine ending of the ordinary 
three-beat verse, in which the greater part of King Horn is 
written. Prof. Luick himself does not insist upon that par- 
ticular point so strongly for this poem as he did for the earlier 
poems written in a similar metre. 

The following examples serve to show that the same ex- 
tended types of line which were found to be the commonest 
in Layamon's Brut (cp. p. 77) recur as the most usual types 
also in this poem : 

A-hC : Alle blon he blipe \ pat td my sSng l^el 1-2. 

A-l-A: A sdng ihc schhljou singe \ of MHirr^ pi kinge. 2-3. 

A -I- A : HefSnd hi pe strdnde^ \ arfued on his I6nde^ 35-6. 

B-l-C : All pe ddy and hi pe niji, \ fU hit sprdng ddi lip. 

123-4. 

B -I- B : Fhirer nis nSn phne he wds, \ hi was drijt sd pe glds. 

13-M. 
C + C : Bipe si side, \ ase hi was, w6ned (v^ X ) ride. 33-4. 
C + A: Of pine mistire, \ ofwUdeandofriv/re. 229-30. 
D + A: Schipesfiftlne \ with sdraz\n\e\s kine. 37-8. 
C-^-K'.pe child him dnsw/rde, \ s6ne so hi hit hirde. 199-200. 
B +E : Z?2 was wMi sdpeflUr, \ rSse-rid was his coMr. 15-16, 

In most cases we see that identical or similar types of verse 
are connected here so as to form a couplet (printed by us as 
one long line). Even where this is not so, however, the two chief 
accents in each short line serve to make all the different forms 
and types of verse occurring in this poem sound homogeneous. 
This admits of a ready explanation, as the poem, in which no 
stanzaic arrangement can be detected, although styled a 
'song* (line 2), was certainly never meant to be sung to 
a regular tune. On the contrary, it was undoubtedly recited 
like the * Song ' of Beowulf — probably not without a proper 
musical accompaniment — by the minstrels. 

o 3 
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At all events the treatment of the words with regard to 
their rhythmic use in this poem does not deviate from that of 
Layamon. 

§ 51. The two poems are of the same period, and in both 
the etymological and syntactical accentuation of natural speech 
forms the basis of the rhythmic accentuation. Monosyllabic 
words and the accented syllables of polysyllabic words having 
a strong syntactical accent are placed in the arsis ; unaccented 
inflectional syllables as a rule form the theses of a verse ; second 
parts of compounds and fully sounding derivative syllables are 
commonly used for theses with a somewhat stronger accent, 
and may, if placed in the arsis, even bear the alliteration, or, 
if they are less strongly accented, the rhyme ; 

pir />as onMes oSmen \ bitbrenpan tSlc'lBJnge. Lay. 13818-19. 
Ah of iou ich widle iwiien \ purh sSSen huwer vrHrSacipen. 

ib. 13835-6. 
A mdreje bd pe ddy gan springe^ \ fie king htm rdd an kdnitnge, 

Horn 645-6. 
He whs pejaire'ste, \ hnd ofwUpe b/ste. ib. i J3-4. 

Unaccented inflexional syllables as a rule stand in the 
thesis of a verse. Only in exceptional cases, which admit of a 
different explanation (see above, pp. 74 and 76), they may bear 
the rhythmical accent if the rhyme demands it. 

That a thesis in Layamon's Brut and in Alfreis Proverbs 
may be disyllabic or even trisyllabic both in the beginning and 
the middle of a line is evident from the many examples quoted 
above. 

In King Horn^ where the division of the original long lines 
into two short ones has been carried out completely, and where 
the rhythm of the verse has consequently become more regular, 
the thesis, if not wanting entirely, as usually the case in the 
types C, D, E, is generally monosyllabic. But, as the following 
examples, yifir^ ne mljie 8, pe pains come to I6nde 58, panne 
schSlde withhten 6pe 347, will show, disyllabic theses do also 
occur, both after the first and second arsis, and in the beginning 
of the line. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE ALLITERATIVE LINE IN ITS CONSERVATIVE 
FORM DURING THE FOURTEENTH AND FIF- 
TEENTH CENTURIES 

A. The alliterative verse without rhyme. 

§52. The progressive or free form of the alliterative line 
came to an end as early as the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when it broke up into short rhyming couplets. The 
stricter form was for nearly three centuries longer a very popular 
metre in English poetry, especially in the North- Western and 
Northern districts of England and in the adjacent lowlands of 
Scotland. The first traces, however, of its existence after the 
Norman Conquest are to be found in the South of England, 
where some poetical homilies and lives of saints were written 
at the end of the twelfth and in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century which are of the same character, both as to their 
subjects and to their metre, as the poetical paraphrases and 
homilies written by iElfric. These poems are Halt Meidenhad 
(a poetical homily), the legends of SL Marharek^ St. Juliana, 
and St. Katherine. These poems have been edited for the 
Early English Text Society, Nos. 18, 13, 51, 80; the first three 
by Cockayne as prose-texts, the last by Dr. Einenkel, who printed 
it in short couplets regarded by him as having the same four-beat 
rhythm (Otfrid's metre) which he and his teacher. Prof. Traut- 
mann, suppose to exist in Layamon and King Horn} The 
Homilies have no rhymes. 

The form of these homilies and legends occasionally exhibits 
real alliterative lines, but for the most part is nothing but rhyth- 
mical prose, altogether too irregular to call for an investigation 

^ This view has been combated by the author. The stages of the dis- 
cussion are to be found in articles by Einenkel, AngHay v. Anz. 47 ; Traut- 
mann, ibid. ii8 ; Einenkel's edition of St. Katherine y E. E. T. S. 80; the 
author's 'Metrische Randglossen ', Engl. Studieny ix. 184; ibid. 368 ; and 
Anglia, viii. Anz. 246. According to our opinion Otfrid's verse was never 
imitated in England, nor was it known at all in Old or Middle English 
times. 
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here. Some remarks on passages written in a form more or less 
resembling alliterative verse may be found in our Engh'sche 
Meirik^ vol. i, § 94. 

It is quite out of the question to suppose these Southern works, 
with their very irregular use of alliteration and metre, to have 
had any influence on the metrical form of the very numerous 
alliterative poems written in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies in the Midland and Northern districts of England. It 
is, however, not at all likely that alliterative poetry should have 
sprung up there without any medium of tradition, and that it 
should have returned to the strict forms of the Old English models. 
Nor can we assume that it was handed down by means of 
oral tradition only on the part of the minstrels from Old English 
times down to the fourteenth century. The channel of tradition of 
the genuine alliterative line must be sought for in documents 
which for the most part have been lost. 

A few small remnants, however, have been preserved, viz. 
a charm in a MS. of the twelfth century (cf. Zupitza, Zeit- 
schri/t filr deutsches Altertum^ xxxi. 49), a short poem, entitled 
'Ten Abuses', belonging to the same period (E.E.T. S. 49, 
p. 184), a prophecy of five lines contained in the chronicle of 
Benedict of Peterborough {Rerum Britannicarum Scriptores^ 
49, ii. 139), finally a prophecy ascribed to Thomas of Ercel- 
doune (E.E.T.S., vol. 61, xviii, Thom. of Ere, ed. by A. 
Brandl, p. 26). But these pieces, treated by Prof. Luick in 
Paul's Grundriss, ed. 2, II. ii, p. 160, are either too short or 
are too uncertain in text to admit of our making definite con- 
clusions from them. 

But from the middle of the fourteenth century onward we 
have a large number of poems composed in regular alliterative 
verse, e. g. King Alisaunder (Als.) and William of PaUrne (W.), 
both in E. E. T. S., Extra-Ser. No. i ; foseph ofAritnaihie{].k.\ 
E. E.T. S. 44 ; Sir Gawain andlhi Green Knight (Gr.), E.E.T.S. 
4 ; Piers Plowman (P. P.), by W. Langland, E. E. T. S., Nos. 1 7, 
28, 30, 38, 54 ; Pierce the Plowman's Credei^V. P. Cr.), E.E.T.S. 
30 ; Richard the Redeles (R. R.), E. E. T. S. 54 ; The Croivned 
King (Cr. K.), ibid. ; The Destruction of Troy, E. E.T. S. 39, 56; 
Morte Arthure, E. E. T. S. 8 ; Cleanness and Patience, E. E. T. S. 
I ; The Chevalere Assigne, E.E.T. S., Extra-Ser. 6; and others 
of the end of ihe fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries : see Prof. W. W. Skeat's list in ' Bishop Percy's Folio 
MS.', London, 1867 (ed. Furnivall and Hales), vol. iii, p. xi, and 
many recent publications of the Early English Text Society. 
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On the structure of this metre the opinions of scholars 
differ a good deal less than on that of the progressive or free 
form of 8ie alliterative line. Yet there are a few adherents of 
the four-beat theory who apply it to the alliterative line of this 
epoch, amongst others Rosenthal (* Die alliterierende englische 
Langzeile im 14. Jahrhundert/ Anglia^ i» 4^4 ff-)* The two- 
beat theory, on the other hand, has been upheld also for this 
form of the alliterative line by Prof. W. W. Skeat, Essay on 
Alliterative Poetry, Percy Folio MS. 1867 (ed. Furnivall and 
Hales), by the present writer in Englische Metriky i, pp. 195-212, 
and by Prof. Luick, Anglia, xi, pp. 392-443 and 553-618, 
and subsequently in Paul's GrundrisSy ed. 2, II. ii, pp. 16 1-3. 

§ 68. The use and treatment of the words in the verse 
is on the whole the same as in the Old English period. The chief 
divergence is, that in this period of the language the difference 
between long and short syllables was lost, in consequence of the 
lengthening of short vowels in open syllables which had taken 
place in the interval, and that consequently the substitution of 
a short accented syllable and an unaccented one for a long 
accented syllable (the so-called resolution) was no longer ad- 
missible. Otherwise syllables with a primary accent, syllables 
with a secondary accent, and unaccented syllables are treated 
just as in the Old English poetry. Accented syllables are as 
a rule placed in the arsis, as are also second parts of com- 
pounds. Other syllables with secondary accent (derivative and 
inflectional syllables) are only in exceptional cases placed in 
the arsis of a verse. 

It is of special interest, however, to notice that words of 
Romanic origin which in the course of time had been intro- 
duced into the language are in many cases accented according 
to Germanic usage. Words of which the last syllable was 
accented in French have in their Middle-English form the chief 
accent thrown on a preceding, frequently on the first, syllable, 
and in consequence of this the originally fully accented syllable 
in trisyllabic words receives the secondary accent and is treated 
in the rhythm of the verse in the same way as syllables with 
a secondary accent in English words. The laws, too, which 
in Old English affect the subordination and position of the 
parts of speech in their relationship to the rhythm of the verse 
and to the alliteration, remain, generally speaking, in force. It 
is remarkable that ' if an attributive adjective is joined to a sub- 
stantive, and a verb to a prepositional adverb, the first part of 
these groups of words still has the chief accent ' (Luick). The 
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relationship, on the other hand, of verse and sentence is changed. 
While in Old English poetry nin-on>lines were very popular 
and new sentences therefore frequently began in the middle of 
a line, after the caesura, we find that in Middle English, as a 
rule, the end of the sentence coincides with the end of the line. 
Hence every line forms a unity by itself, and the chief pause 
falls at the end, not, as was frequently the case in Old English 
times, after the caesura. 

§ 54. Alliteration. On the whole, the same laws regarding 
the position of the alliterative sounds are still in force as 
before; it is indeed remarkable that they are sometimes even 
more strictly observed. In the Destruction of Troy, e.g. 
triple alliteration according to the formula aaax is employed 
throughout. 

Now of^rfyforto \/Ue \ is myn en\/nt niyn, 

Of the BitSure and pe strjj^, | when itdistrSyet wds. Prol. 27-8. 

Alongside of this order of alliteration we find in most of the 
other poems the other schemes of alliteration popular in Old 
English times, t,%, axaXj xaax^ahab, ahha\ 

Inpe fSrmesty/re, \ that he first riigned. Als. 40. 

pinne gonne I m/eten \ a m/rvelous sv^vene, P. P. Prol. 11. 

/ had minde on my ^ipe \ by m/ttng (fsw^uen, Als. 969. 

And fSnd as pe m/ssageres \ hade miinged hetSre. W. 4847. 

Irregularities, however, in the position of the alliteration are 
frequently met with, e. g. parallel alliteration : aa^bbi 

What pis xaduntein bem/nep I and pis ^rke drf/?. 

P. P. i. I ; 

or the chief alliterative sound (the ' head-stave *) may be placed 
in the last accented syllable {a ax a) : 

* Now be Crist,' quod the "king, \ *)if I mihte ohdcche. 

ib. ii. 167 ; 

or it may be wanting entirely, especially in William ofPalerne : 

Sche "kSlled itful "kindly \ and dskes is name, W. 69 ; 

and there are even found a certain number of verses without 
any alliteration at all mfoseph of Arimathie: 

WhanfSseph hirde per-of \ he bdd hem not demdy^en, J. A. 31 
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In such cases it may sometimes be noticed that a line which 
has no internal alliteration is linked by alliteration with a 
preceding or with a following line, in the same way as was to 
be observed already in the last century of the Old English 
period (cf. p. 50) ; 



Boi on the Qristynmes ddye^ 
That cSmb'che oSnquerour 



whene they were dlle s/mblyde, 
QSmmaundez hym selvyne. 

Morte Arth. 70-1. 

Again an excess of alliteration is found, which happens in 
different ways, either by admitting four alliterative sounds in 
one line {a a a a) as was sometimes done even in Old English : 

In a sSmer ^son \ when sS/te was pe sdnne, P. P. Prol. i ; 

or by retaining the same alliterative sound in several consecu- 
tive lines, e. g. : 

penne was QSnsctence toUpet \ to oSmen and ap/eren 
tofore the Isi^ng and his oSunsel, \ ol/rkes and Spure, 
"kn/olynge Cdnsaence \ to the "kj^ng Idutede, ib. iii. 109-11 ; 

or, finally, by allowing the somewhat more strongly accented syl- 
lables of the theses to participate in the alliteration : 

and was a hlg hold hdrn | and hr/me of his age. W. 18. 

By the increasing use of this kind of alliteration it ultimately 
degenerated so much that the real nature of it was completely 
forgotten. This is evident from the general advice which King 
James VI gives in his Revlis and Cavtelis to he ohservit and 
eschewit in Scottis Poesie (Arber's Reprint, p. 63) : 

Let all your verse be Literati, sa far as may be, quhatsnmeuer kynde 
they be of, but speciallie Tumbling verse [evidently the alliterative line] 
for flyting. Be Literati I meane, that the maist pairt of your lyne sail 
rynne vpon a letter, as this tumbling lyne rynnis vpon F. 

Fetching fude for to teid it fast furth of the Farie} 

He then gives a description of this kind of verse which makes 
it evident that he looked upon ' tumbling verse ' as a rhythm of 
two beats in each hemistich or four beats in the full line, for he says : 

^e man observe that thir Tumbling verse flowis not on that fassoun as 
vtheris dois. For all vtheris keipis the reule quhilk I gave before, to wit 

* This line is inaccurately quoted by King James from the poet Alexander 
Montgomerie, who lived at his court. It should read as follows : — 
Synefetckt food for to feid it, \foortkfra the Pharie. Flyting 476. 
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the first fiite sbixt the seoomid kng and sa fnrtlL Qohair as thir hes twa 
short and ane lang thiovch all tiie lYoe qnhen they keip ordour, albeit the 
maist pairt of thuae be out of oraoar and kdpis na kynde nor renle of 
Flowing and for that cane are callit Tumbling verse. 

King James VI was a coDtemporaiy of the last poets who 
wrote in alliterative lines in the North and therefore undoubtedly 
had heard such poems read by reciters who had kept up the 
true tradition of their scansion. We have here then the very 
best proof we can desire not only of the four-beat rhythm of 
the line, but also of the fact that unaccented words, although 
they may alliterate intentionally, as they do often in poems 
of the fifteenth century, or unintentionally, as earlier, do not 
get a full accent in consequence of the alliteration, as some 
scholars have thought, but remain unaccented.^ 

As to the quality of the alliteration the same laws on the 
whole still prevail as in Old English poetry, but are less 
strictly observed. Thus frequently voiced and unvoiced sounds 
alliterate together, and the aspiration is neglected ; f alliterates 
with ?', V with w^ w with wh^ s with sA or with combinations of 
s and other consonants, g with k, h with ch : 

h/r/fx and htndes \ and 6per bestes mdnye. W. 389, 

o/tdlsnesse and tasting \ and Ydmves tbrdken, P. P. Pro!. 68. 

bat he wfst wfteriy \ it was the -^Sis of a childe. W. 40. 

to aoSrde wip pe "king \ and grounte his tvilte, ib. 3657. 

ladyle now inpe a/e \ as BQhf/> houte mast, ib. 567. 

such ohdstite withouten oYidrite \ worp oldymed in h/llef 

P. P. i. 168. 

On the other hand, sometimes (as e.g. in the Alisaunder 
fragments) greater strictness may be noticed in regard to allitera- 
tion of vowels, as only the same vowels^ are allowed to alliterate : 

wip piMdam ofknuye \ ^uerforto Idste. P. P. ii. 63. 

Later on, in the fifteenth century, vocalic alliteration in 
general falls into disuse more and more. 

§ 66. Comparison of Middle English and Old English 
alliterative verse. With regard to the rhythmic structure of 
the verse the Middle English alliterative line is not very different 

* Cf. the writer's pnper * Zur Zweihebungstheorie der alliterierenden 
Halbzeile * in Englische Studien v. 488-93. 

■ Cf. Chapters on AllUerative Verse by John Lawrence, P.Litt. |.ondon : 
H. Frowde. 1893. 8° (chapter iii). 
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from the corresponding Old English metre. Two beats in 
each hemistich are, of course, the rule, and it has been shown 
by Dr. K. Luick, in a very valuable paper on the English 
alliterative line in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries,* that all the different types which Prof. Sievers has 
discovered for the two sections of the Old English alliterative 
line occur here again, but with certain modifications. 

The modifications which the five chief types have undergone 
originated in the tendency to simplify their many varieties 
exactly in the same way as the Old English inflexional forms 
of the language were simplified and generalized in the Middle 
English period. 

Only three of the five old types, viz. those with an even 
nimiber of members (A, B, C), are preserved in the second 
section of the verse, and those not in their original forms. They 
show further a certain tendency to assimilate ta each other. 

In types B and C the variations with disyllabic anacrusis 
occurred most frequently, as was also the case in type A, and 
verses of this kind now become predominant. Furthermore, in the 
Old English alliterative line, endings consisting of an accented and 
an unaccented syllable (feminine endings) prevailed ; and type 
B was the only one of the symmetrical types ending with an 
accented syllable. In Middle English the use of feminine 
endings goes so far that the original type B has disappeared 
altogether and given place to a new type with an unaccented 
last syllable corresponding to the form x x — X — x. 

Prof. Luick very properly calls this type BC, holding that 
it originated from the variations x x — x v^ X and x X v^ X — X 

of the old types B and C in consequence of the lengthening of 
the originally short accented syllable. Verse-ends with two un- 
accented syllables, which might have arisen in the same way from 
^ X = w X X , did not become popular ; and verse-ends with one 

unaccented syllable predominated. Lastly, an important feature 
of the later verse-technique deserves notice, that a monosyllabic 
anacrusis (an initial unaccented syllable) is generally allowed in 
types where it was not permitted in the Old English alliterative 
line. The consequence of these changes is that the rhythm of 
the verse which was in Old English a descending rhythm, becomes 
in Middle English ascending, and is brought into line with the 
rhythm of the contemporary even-beat metres. 

* ' Die englische Stabreimzeile im 14., 15., 16. Jahrhnndert ' {An^ffa, xi. 
392-443, 553-<5i8). 
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This is the state of development presented by the Middle 
English alliterative line in one of the earliest poems of this 
group, viz. in the fragments of King Alisaunder, the versification 
of which, as a rule, is very correct. 

Here the three types only which we have mentioned occur in 
the second hemistich. 

Type A is most common, corresponding to the formula 
(x)-X X-X : 

I5rdes and Soper i, ^edes ofdrmes 5, k/i/ in his time 1 1, \/rme 
of his life 16, 

or with anacrusis : 

or at/rne was hdlden 10, and a6ne herdfter 25. 

More than two unaccented syllables may occur after the first 
accented syllable. These two peculiarities seldom occur together 
in one and the same second hemistich (though frequently in the 
first hemistich) ; but there are some examples : 

is \4rned too him dlse 165, and "prikeden abSute 382, hee 
fdred bn in hdste 79 ; 

in this last example with a secondary accent on the word hn, as 
also in the verse : pe m/ssenghes pei cdmme 1 1 26. 

TypeC, (x)x X^-ix: 

was pe mdn hdten 13, pat his Idth dsketh 65, as a "king 
shdlde i*jy withoute mischdunce 1179. 

TypeBC, (x)x X-ix-^X: 

or it tjfme wire 30, in his fdders life 46, of pis jxi/ry tdle 45, 
pat pei no cSmmepdre 507. 

The same types occur in the first hemistich; but type C 
disappears almost entirely, and in the other two the last 
syllable not unfrequently is accented, especially if a consider- 
able number of unaccented syllables occur in the middle of 
the hemistich ; such verses may be looked upon as remnants 
of types B and E : 

po was orduned "ktng 28, hee made a jx/ry VLtku 281, and 
vi/ddedpat wight 22^^ pe h/rn couth perhf 632, &c. 

Type D also seems to occur sometimes : 

m6uth m/ete Perth 184, what ^ath drj^le] thou shhlt 1067. 
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Besides these types the first hemistich has, as in Old English 
times, some forms of its own. The succession of syllables 
jIx X — X (type A) is extended either by several unaccented 
syllables before the first accented one (polysyllabic anacrusis) or 
by the insertion of a secondary accent between the two main 
accented syllables, or after the second accented syllable, with a 
considerable number of medial unaccented syllables. 

{a) That ever B\/ede be^rSde 10, 

Hee brought his minne to pe hdrowe 259. 

(3) And ch/ued/brthe with pe oloJtde 78, 

pe oSmpanie was odre/ull 359. 

(c) a. Qtlisiande as fsfilduAre 180, 

pei craked pe oournales 295. 

p. Hue liked so l/cherle 35, 

And Ph//i> pe t&se king 276. 

y. Stdnes starred pei ph 293, 

pe fdlke too fdre with him 158. 

The examples under {a) show the tendency noticeable already 
in the first hemistich of the Old English alliterative line to admit 
anacrusis. The examples under (3) and {c) may be looked upon 
as extended forms of types E and D. 

§ 66. Several poems of somewhat later date deviate more 
frequently from these types than the Alisaunder fragments, 
chiefly in the following points : 

The end of the hemistich sometimes consists of an accented 
syllable instead of an unaccented one; the thesis is some- 
times monosyllabic instead of polysyllabic, especially in A, 
or the anacrusis may be polysyllabic instead of monosyllabic. 
Secondary accents are introduced more frequently into the 
second hemistich also, but by poets whose technique is careful 
they are admitted only between the two accented syllables. 
Owing to these licences, and to the introduction of polysyllabic 
theses, the rhythm of the verse sometimes becomes very heavy. 

Belonging to this group are William of Palermo Joseph of 
Arimathiey both belonging to the middle of the fourteendi 
century, the three editions of William Langland's Vision con- 
cerning Piers Plowman, of somewhat later date, and a few 
minor poems. The Romance of the Chevelere Assigne, written in 
the East Midland district, at the end of the fourteenth century. 
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and the works of the Gawain-poet, viz. Sir Gawam and the 
Green Knighi^ Cleanness^ Patience^ and the Legend of St. 
Erkenwald (Horstmann, Altengl. Legenden^ 1881, p. 265), 
form the transition to another group of poems belonging 
to the North of England, but differing somewhat from the 
preceding with regard to their metre. 

The most important amongst these is Langland's great work, 
but it is at the same time most unequal in respect to its versifica- 
tion. In many passages, especially in the beginning of the several 
Passus, as they are called, the flow of the verses is very regular ; 
in other passages the theses are frequently of such great length, 
and the arsis stands out so indistinctly, that the rhythm of the 
verse can only be made out with diflficulty. Some examples 
taken from the B-text (c. 1377) may serve to illustrate this : 

Extended second hemistich (Type A) : 

To hdres and to hrSckes \ pat hr/keth ad&um myne h^ges. 

vi. 31. 
And so I trhce Xriwly \ hy pat men Ulleth of chdrtte. 

XV. 158. 

Ac Jut in mdny mo mdneres \ m/n offinden pe hSlighste, 

xvii. 280. 
Extended first hemistich (Type A) : 

Ij/ue him nbup^ for he is l/cherous \ and Ukerous of tSnge, 

vi. 268. 

Itdboreres pat haue no Idnde \ to yhie on but her hdndes, 

ib. 309. 

* NoWy by pe -p/ril of my sodlel' quod PiereSy \ */ shal 
ap/yre }ou dlle!* vi. 173. 

Such verses obviously contain only two beats in each hemistich, 
although at the same time some of the syllables forming the 
thesis may have a somewhat stronger accent than others. For 
as a rule such extended verses are succeeded by a normal 
line, clearly bringing out again the general four-beat rhythm, as 
is the case with the line (A + A) following immediatdy upon 
the last-mentioned example : 

And hSuped after htinger \ pat h/rd hym attefirste. vi. 174. 

Type A is in Piers Plowman the usual one, but the types C 
and B C frequently occur. In the following examples we have 
type C in the second hemistich : 
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And hsutden l/ue to IJe \ al here \f/ after, Prol. 49. 

/ seigh sSmme that %iiden \ pet had ys^ujt s/yntes. ib. 50 ; 

in the first hemistich it occurs rarely : 

Ac on a UlLdy m.6rnyttge \ on IILdluerne kdlles, ib. 5. 

Type B C is frequently to be met with in both hemistichs ; 
e. g. in the first : 

In a sSmer s/son^ | whan BS/t was the BSnne, ib. i. 
And as I Idy and l/ned \ and I6ked in pe wdteres, ib. 9 ; 

in the second : 

"Bidders and h/ggeres \ fast dbdute }/de. ib. 40. 

WMen to Wdlsyngliam, | and here vrinches dfter. ib. 54. 

Masculine endings, however (originating from the dropping 
of the final -e in the last words of the types A and C, as e. g. in 
and^/d/ul 0/ sight Prol. 16, oristened pe iLjhige xv. 437, as pe 
kjfng Mght iii. 9), occur very rarely here. They are, on the 
other hand, characteristic forms in another group of alliterative 
poems. 

§ 57. These belong to the Nortli of England and the 
adjacent parts of the Midlands. 

In these districts the final e had by this time become silent, 
or was in the course of becoming so. Thus many verses of 
West-Midland poems were shortened in the North by omitting 
the final -e^ and then these forms were imitated there. Hence 
the middle of the line was much less modified than the end 
of it. 

Types A, C, B C, therefore, occur not only in the ordinary 
forms with unaccented syllables at the end, but also, although 
more rarely, with accented ones, viz. corresponding to the 
schemes : 

Ai,(x)^xxA d, (x)xx^4 BCi,(x)xx^xA. 

These forms of the hemistich first occur in the Destruction 
of Troy, a poem written in a West-Midland dialect very like 
to the Northern dialect, and in the North-English poems, 
Morte Arthure and The Wars of Alexander (E. E. T. S., 
Extra-Ser. 47). Examples of these types (taken from the 
first-mentioned poem) are : of type Aj in the second hemistich, 
for l/rning of Us 32, pat dnest were iy 48 ; with a polysyllabic 
thesis, and lympit of the s6the 36 ; with a secondary accent, 
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with Qle'nc min of wit 790; without anacrusis,^ \/mond as gSld 
459, hl/ssid were t AlZ\ in. the first hemistidi, with disyllabic 
anacrusis, J>at ben ^Ipit with d/th 9, pat with the Qtr/kys was 
gr/t 40 ; without anacrusis, Bj^g y-noghe vnto h/d 397, Tryed 
men pat were tdken 258, &c. ; examples for Q (only occurring 
in the second hemistich), Pat he iSre with 44, into your \md 
hdnie 6n, ye have said well 1122, Pa/ ho hdrne wds 1388, of 
my o^s hds 1865 ; examples for B C^, in the second hemistidi 
(of rare occurrence), when it destrdyet wds 28, and to sSrow 
brdght i^9*iiPerepe oitie wds 1534. 

The same modification of types took place later in other parts 
of the Midlands, as appears from two works ofthe early sixteenth 
century, Scottish Field and Death and Life (Bishop Percy's 
Folio MS., edited by Furnivall and Hales, i. 199 and iii. 49). 
The last North-English or rather Scottish poem, on the other 
hand, written in alliterative lines without rhyme, Dunbar's well- 
known Satire, The twa mariit wemen and the wedoy has, apart 
from the normal types occurring in the North-English poems, 
many variants, chiefiy in the first hemistich, which are cha- 
racterized by lengthy unaccented parts both at the beginning 
of the line, before the second arsis, and after it; firequendy 
too syllables forming the thesis have a secondary accent and 
even take part in the alliteration, as e.g. in the following 
examples : 

^aip and ^ing^ in the ^6k \ ane ^iirfor to draw. 79. 

Is \>hir ofhKs and hdilfullt \ and greit hdrrat wirhis. 51. 

Sometimes the second hemistich participates in this cumulation 
of alliterating words, which not unfrequently extends over several, 
even as many as six or seven consecutive lines : 

Be %rdythit me in gdy silk \ and fsfidlie arrdyis, 

In %6wnis of in%rdnit clayth \ and f^eit %6ldin Mnjeis, 365-^. 

This explains how King James VI came to formulate the 
metrical rule mentioned above (p. 89) from the misuse of 
alliteration by the last poets who used the alliterative line, or 
the alliterative rhyming line to be discussed in the next para- 
graph, which shares the same peculiarity. 

^ Prof. Luick, in his longer treatise on the subject {Anglia^ xi. 404), dis- 
tinguishes between two forms of this type with anacrusis ( x — x x — ) and 
without (~x x-^), which he calls A^ and A2, a distinction he has rightly 
now abandoned (Paul's Crundriss^ cd. 2, II. ii. p. 165). 
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B. The alliteratiye line combined with rhyme. 

§ 68. In spite of the great popularity which the regular alli^ 
terative line enjoyed down to the beginning of the Modem 
English period, numerous and important rivals had arisen in 
the meantime, viz. the many even-beat rhymed kinds of verse 
formed on foreign models ; and these soon began to influence the 
alliterative line. The first mark of this influence was that end- 
rhyme and strophic formation was forced upon many allitera- 
tive poems. In a further stage the alliterative line was compelled 
to accommodate its free rhythm of four accents bit by bit to 
that of the even-beat metres, especially to the closely-related 
four-foot iambic line, and thus to transform itself into a more 
or less regular iambic-anapaestic metre. The alliterative line, on 
the other hand, exercised a counter influence on the newer 
forms of verse, inasmuch as alliteration, which was formerly 
peculiar to native versification, took possession in course of 
time to a considerable extent of the even-beat metres, especially 
of the four-foot iambic verse. But by this reciprocal influence 
of the two forms of verse the blending of the four-beat allitera- 
tive line with that of four equal measures and the ultimate pre- 
dominance of the even-beat metres was brought about more 
easily and naturally. 

AUiterative^rhymed lines, the connexion of which into stanzas 
or staves will bft treated of in the second part of this work under 
the heading of the * Bob-wheel-stanza', were used during the 
Middle English period alike in lyric, epic, and dramatic poetry. 

§ 69. Lyrical stanzas. The earliest stanzas written in 
alliterative rhyming lines were l)TicaL 

We must distinguish between isometric and anisometric stanza 
forms. In the former the whole stanza consists of four-beat 
alliterative lines, commonly rhyming according to a very 
simple scheme (either aaaa or adaS), In the latter four-beat 
long lines as a rule are combined with isolated lines of one 
measure only and with several of two measures to form the 
stanza. The two-beat verses frequently have a somewhat 
lengthened structure (to be discussed further on sections on 
the epic stanzas), in consequence of which many of them 
having theses with secondary accents can be read either as 
even-beat verses of three measures or as three-beat verses on 
the model of those in Xwg Horn. The four-beat alliterative 
Imes, on the other hand, are mostly of more regular structure, 
the distances between the first and second arsis not being 
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so unequal and the theses as a rule being disyllabic The 
anacrusis too in these verses admits of a somewhat free treat- 
ment. The difference, however, between the first and second 
hemistich is less conspicuous than it was in those forms of the 
Middle English alliterative line before mentioned. Alliteration, 
on the other hand, is abundantly used. 

The main rhythmic character of the verse is again indicated 
here by the frequent occurrence of the types A and A^. The 
types B C, B C„ C, C„ however, likewise occur pretty often, and 
the two last types present serious obstacles to the assumption 
that the lines of these poems were ever recited with an even 
beat. But how exactly these poems were recited or to what 
sort of musical accompaniment can hardly be definitely decided 
in the absence of external evidence. 

The first verses of a West-Midland poem of the end of the 
thirteenth century (Wright's Political Songs, p. 149) may serve 
as a specimen : 

Ich herde m/n vpo mdld \ make muche isiSn, 

Hou h/ hep iiined \ of here Mlfnge : 
QfSde jeres and c6rn \ h6pe hep a%6n, 

Ne k/pep here no sdwe \ ne no sSng B!fnge, 

The second hemistichs in 11 2 and 4 belong to type C. In 
other poems also, with lines of more regular rhythm (chiefly 
type A), this type may be met with now and then, e. g. in 
a poem published in Wright's Specimens of Lyric Poetry, p. 25, 
especially in the second hemistich, e. g. hauep pis mdi xoJre^ 
line 9, an^pe %'fl6fre, line 40,patpe hSr h/de, line 44. 

It is not difficult to distinguish such rhymed four-beat 
alliterative lines from those of four measures which have fairly 
regular alliteration, for the long line of the native metre always 
has a somewhat looser fabric, not the even-beat rhythmic 
cadence peculiar to the iambic verse of four measures, and, 
secondly, it always has a caesura after the first hemistich, whereas 
the even-beat verse of four measures may either lack distinct 
caesura or the caesura may occur in other places in the verse 
as well as after the second arsis. This will be evident by 
comparing the following four-beat verses of the last stanza of 
a poem in Wright's Spec. qfZyr, Poetry, p. 31 : 

lEifchard, \ r^te of t/soun xfght, 

Tokening of TJim ant xSn, 
Ofmdidnes radke pSu hast xcsjfht, 
. en xck6lde y Mlde pe xoJirgest Vk6n ; 
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with the following first four-beat alliterative lines of another 
poem (ibid. p. 25) : 

Ichot a XiHrde in a hSure, \ ase heryl so hr^ght, 
Ase sdphir in s/lver \ B^tnly on s^A/, 
Ase idspe pe ^/ntil, j Jfat \dmep wip \Jht^ 
Ase mirnet in %6lde, \ and rilhy wel T^hL 

In similar lines are written several other poems, as lHon 
in pe mone (ibid. p. no); Of xihaudz y ryme (Wright's Pol, 
Songs, p. 237) ; and five songs by Laurence Minot (nos, ii, v, 
ix, X, xi), written in the middle of the fourteenth century, 

§ 60. In other poems the four-beat long lines used in the 
main part of the stanza are followed by shorter lines forming 
the Cauda, which in part are of a variable rhythmic cadence 
either of three beats (or three measures) or of two beats, as e.g. 
in the well-known poem in Percy's JRe/igues, ii, p, i.* The 
first stanza may be quoted here ; 

StUep alle sidle \ and herknep lo m/: 
pe k^img of Alemdigne, \ bi mi UauU, 
pritti pouseni p6und \ dskede M 
Forte mdke pe p/es \ in pi cmntri^ 
Ant s6 he dude mSre, 
Richard, 

pah pou he iuer trichard, 
Tricchen shhlt pou n/uer mbre^ 

In the following stanzas of this poem the four-beat rhythm, 
although rarely marked by regular alliteration, is (in the main 
part or *frons') still more distinctly recognizable, in spite of 
iseveral rhythmically incorrect lines. 

Second hemistichs of the type Cj are not infrequent, e.g. 
x>pon surfvjfng 9^ sire idwdrd 46, opy l^drd 47. Lines 5 and 7 
are of a two-beat rhythm, 1. 8 probably as well (cf. our span- 
sion). 

There is a decided similarity in regard to structure and versi- 
fication between this stanza and that of a poem in Wright's 
Pol, Songs y p, 153, although the long lines are divided in 
the middle by interlaced rhyme. This may be ilhistrated by 
its second stanza ; 

* Also printed in Ritson's Ancient Song^, i, p. 12 ; Wright's PoL' Songs, 
p. 6^; M'aXzacj's AlfengUscAe Spr(uhproben, 1, p. 152; BoadekeL's Alt'* 
englische Dichtun^enf PqL LUdcr, noA. 

Ha 
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Nou hap "prUde pe 'pHs \ in iuervche "pldwe^ 

By mony wjmmon onsr(s \y Biigge mt sdwe. 

For jef a Iddy Ijfue ts | l/id qfler Idwe, 

Vch a strHmpei pat per (s \ such trdhies wol drdwe. 

In prUde 

Vch a Bor/we wol ht're ehrUde, 

poh he ndhhe noui a smSk \ hire fSuU ers to Mde» 

There is no line here corresponding to 1. 5 of the preceding 
poem. Otherwise, however, die cauda of Uiis poem is of a 
similar structure to that of the preceding one, at least in this 
and possibly in the following stanzas, whereas the last line of 
the first stanza has a two-beat rhythm, and in the others die last 
lines probably are to be scanned with three beats. The second 
line of the cauda of the first stanza of this poem belongs to 
type C. Another poem (Wright's Polit. Songs^ P« i65> B6d- 
deker, P, L. no. iv) shows a very artificial form of stanza, either 
corresponding to the formula aa^b^cc^b^dd^b^ee^b^/ggg/^ 
(if we look upon the verses as four-beat and two-beat lines, which 
the poet probably intended), or corresponding to the formula 
aa^b^c c^ b^ dd^ b^ e e^ b^ffgggf^ (if we look upon they^tww as 
consisting of ordinary tail-rhyme-stanza lines of four and three 
even-beat meastu-es). 

The four- and two-beat cadence of the verses comes out 
still more clearly in the stanzas of another poem (Wright's Pol. 
Songs, p. 187 ; Ritson, Anc, Songs, i. 51 ; B5ddeker, P. L, no. v), 
the rhymes of which follow the scheme aaa^b^ccc^b^ (extended 
tail-rhyme-stanzas). Some of its long fines, it is true, admit 
of being read as even-beat verses of three measures, e. g. and 
b/o huere chiuentfyn 20, and mdni anSper swfyn 24, but the true 
scansion in all probability is and b/o huere ch/uent^ (or chi- 
uent/yn): ant mdni anbper swfyn, in conformity with the 
scansion of the following lines to c6me to parts :pourh pe fl6ur 
de lis 52-6, or wip iorl and wip knjlht:with Mem forte /jjlht 
124-8. 

As a first step to the epic forms of stanza to be considered 
in the next paragraph a poem of the early fourteenth century 
(Wright's PoL Songs, p. 212 ; Ritson, Anc. Songs, p. 28 ; Bdd- 
deker, P. L. no. vi) may be quoted : 

Jjkjstnep, J^rdinges, \ a newe sing ichulle big;fnne 
Of pe Xr/^tours of Scdtland, \ pat tdke bep wyp g^ftme^ 
M6n pat lovep fdlsnesse, \ and ntde n/uer bljfnne. 
Sire may him dr/de \ pe Ijff pat he is jfnne, 
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Ich vnderstdnde: " - 

S/lde wes he gldd, 
pat niuer nes asdd 
Of wfpe ant of 6nde. 

The fifth line has one arsis only (as appears more clearly 
from that in the second stanza : wip L6ue)^ thus corresponding 
to the above-mentioned poems (pp. 99, 100); the other lines of 
the Cauda have two stresses. 

Prof. Luick ' looks upon the long lines of this poem and of 
several dthers (e.g. Wright's PoL Songs, pp. 69 and 187) as 
doubled native verses of the progressive or Layamon form, 
but rhyming only as long lines. This can hardly be, as the 
rhythmic structure of these verses does not differ from that of 
the other poems quoted above, which belong, according to 
Prof. Luick himself, to the class of the normal, lyric rhyming- 
alliterative lines. 

§ 61. If arrative verse. Alliterative-rhyming verses occur 
in their purest form in narrative poetry, especially in a number 
of poems composed during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
in stanzas of thirteen lines, and republished recently in a collec- 
tive edition by the Scottish Text Society in vol. 27 under the 
title Scottish Allittraiive Poems (ed. by F. J. Amours, Edinburgh, 
1892). The poems contained in this collection are Gotagras 
and Gawane (also in Anglia, ii. 395), The Book of the Howiat 
by Holland, Rauf Cotlyar (also in E. E. T. S., Extr.-Ser. 
vol. xxxix). The Awnfyrs off Arthure at the Term Wathelyne, 
The PisHll of Susan (also in Angtia, i. 93). Douglas's Prologue 
to the Eighth Book of his translation of the Aeneid (although 
written in the beginning of the sixteenth century) likewise 
belongs to this group, as do also the poems of John Audelay, 
composed in Shropshire in the fifteenth century (Percy Soc. xiv, 
p. 10 flf.), and a poem Of Saynefohn the Euaungelist (E. E. T. S. 
26, p. 87) written in stanzas of fourteen lines in the North of 
England. The stanzas of all these poems — generally speaking 
— consist of two unequal parts, ihtfrons written in alliterative 
lines, rhyming according to the formula abababab, and the 
Cauda which contains five or six lines, the first of which may 
either be a long line as in the from, or, as in The Pistill of 
Susan, a short one-beat one, with four two-beat sectional verses 
following. Only in the last-mentioned poem does the cauda 
consist of six two-beat sectional verses. 

* PauVs Grundriss, ed. 2, II. ii, p. 158. 
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The rhythm of this alliterative-rhyming metre may first be 
illustrated by the opening lines of Golagras and Gawane : 

I. 

In the \jfme of Arthur^ \ as trAu mm nu tdldy 

The king Uirntf on ane tjfde \ Uwarf Tdskhne, 

Hym to B^ik our the b^, | that sdiklese wes Bdld, 

The ^fre that shtdts all B^ill, \ Btithly to mne ; 

With hdnrenteSy hdrounis, \ and h/rnis /ull hdld, 

"Blggast of hdne and hMde \ hr/d in Brftdne, 

Thei wdlit out w&ryouris \ with wdpinnis to wdld, 

The gdyest griimys on griind^ \ with g/^ir that myght g/dne ; 

Diikis and dfgne Ibrdis, \ dduchty and d/ir, 

8/mdillit to his siimmbvne, 

B/nkis of grete vMwne, 

Qhmly "ktngis with ordvne 

Of g6ld that wes cliir, 

XL 

Thus the rSyale can rem&ve^ \ with his Bdund Tdbill, 

Of all riches maist rikcy \ in riall arrdy. 

Wes neuer f^ndun on tSld, \ but ifyijeing or tdhill^ 

Ane tdyrar fldure on ane f/ild | qffr/sche men, infdy; ^-c. 

Lines like the four last quoted illustrate the normal structure 
of the rhyming-alliterative verse, especially the relationship 
of rhyme and alliteration to each other in monosyllabic and 
disyllabic words. It will be seen that the rhyming syllable, as 
a rule the root-syllable, or at least the accented syllable of the 
word, at the same time carries the fourth accent of the line, and 
in consequence the fourth alliterative sound. In all other respects 
the rhymed-alliterative verse is structurally similar to that without 
rhyme, and it is therefore evident that rhyme exercises no decisive 
influence on the rhythm of the verse. In this comparatively pure 
form — if we do not take into account the secondary accents 
occurring in the first hemistichs of the stanza in the later poem — 
are written the great majority of the lines in the earliest of poems 
mentioned above, viz. The Awntyrs off Arthure. 

§ 62. The relation, however, between rhyme and alliteration 
and consequently the relation of the rhythmic accentuation of 
the words to their natural accentuation is less clear in the first 
stanza quoted above. The following verses rhyming together 
may serve to elucidate this : 
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Than schir Qtdwyne the g^y, | %iide and grdaiis . . . 
Jdly and g/n/tll, \ and full cih/uatlrHs, Gol. 389, 391. 
Ouer heor h/des gon \ipng 
pe wince and pe w/derlyng. Susan, 10 1-2; 

or the verses GoL 648, 650, 654 : 

Thus hndit the iaiynantts \ with mikil h6nhur ; 
Thair XiSdeis wes h/ryii \ hdilh in ane hour^ 
Ane xjjhir heght ^dnwnd^ \ thai "prduit "pdrambur. 

In the first couplet the last syllable of the word grdciiiSy 
although bearmg only a secondary accent and forming the last 
thesis of the verse, rhymes with the last syllable of the word 
Q^i/uailriiSf which likewise in ordinary speech has a secondary 
accent, but here is the bearer of the fourth metrical accent of 
the verse. In the second couplet the syllable lyng of the word 
w/derljmgy which has a secondary accent and forms part of the 
thesis, rhymes with the word hyng which has the rhythmical 
accent. In the last group of verses the last syllable of the 
words paramour J honour having secondary accents rhymes with 
the word hour, the bearer of the last rhythmical accent. Similar 
rhymes occur even in Modem English poetry, e. g. in the works 
of Thomas Moore : Viin were its nUlod}, Rise, without th/e or 
Whdt would the R6se bi tnsung by th^e?^ 

It also frequently happens that all the rhyming syllables, which 
have a secondary accent and occur in die thesis of a verse, 
belong to trisyllabic words, while the accented syllables in the 
arsis, whether alliterating or not, do not take part in the 
rhyme, e. g.: 

pou brak gSdes Comdundementy 
To sU such an innocent 
With e'ny fals jUggement, Susan, 321-3. 

Similar unaccented rhymes are also met with in disyllabic 
words : 

* In fdiih; said Schir R6lland, 

* That is full euill wjfn land 

To hdue quhill thow ar Uuand! Rauf Coiljear, 917-19. 

Other rhymes of the same kind are s/mbland : Uuand, am- 
s/ntand : endHrand, Gol. 428 ff., &c. 

In all such cases the natural accentuation of the words is not 
interfered with by the rhythm of the verse. 

^ Cf. Metrikf ii. 146; and Loick, Angliay xii. 450, 451. 
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The kind of irregular rhyme most frequently occurring, how- 
ever, is that which is formed by the unaccented syllable of a di- 
syllabic word (the first syllable of which alliterates and bears 
the last arsis of the verse) rhyming with a monosyllabic word 
which likewise bears the fourth rhythmical accent of another 
alliterative line (or the second of a short line forming part of 
the Cauda) and takes part in the alliteration as well, as e. g. in 
the rhymes HHskane : sane : Brf/ane : gane and mdmmovne : r/- 
novne : onwne of the above-mentioned stanza of the poem 
Golagras and Gawam, 

It is not likely that a complete shifting of accent in favour of 
the rhyming syllable ever took place, as the first syllables of the 
words usually take part in the alliteration, and therefore have 
a strongly marked accent. Sometimes, it is true, in the poems 
of this epoch, unaccented syllables do participate in the allitera- 
tion, and in the case of the words Tuskane, Britane, mmmovne, 
rencfvne their Romance origin would explain the accent on the 
last syllable; but these words, both as to their position and as 
to their treatment in the line, are exactly on a par with the 
Germanic rhyme-words in 11. 870-2 : 

For he wes \yfrsit and \^ft^ \ and hrdiihly \>ledand ... 
And wdld that he nam Yidrm hynt \ with hdrt and with Yxdnd, 

In both cases we thus have * accented-unaccented rhymes ' (cf. 
Chapter I in Book II), which probably were uttered in oral 
recitation with a certain level stress. This is probable for several 
reasons. First it is to be borne in mind that Germanic words 
in even-beat rhythms of earlier and contemporary poems were 
used in the same way, e. g. : 

Quhen thai of LSrne has sine the king 

Set in hymsilff sa grit htlping. Barbour, Bruce, iii. 147-8. 

And bdd ihame wind int6 Scotlind 

And sit. a sige with sidlward hand, ib. iv. 79-80. 

Only in these cases the rhythmical accent supersedes the word 
accent which has to accommodate itself to the former, while 
in the uneven-beat rhythm of the four-beat alliterative line the 
word-accent still predominates. In the even-beat lines, therefore, 
the rhythmical accent rests on the last syllable of a disyllabic 
rhyme-word, but in the alliterative lines it rests on the penultimate. 
In the case of words of Romance origin, however, which 
during this period of the language could be used either with 
Germanic or with Romanic accentuation, the displacement of the 
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word-accent by the rhythmic accent in non-alliterative words 
may in these cases have been somewhat more extensive ; cf. e. g. 
rhymes like rage : curdge : su&ge Gol. 8a6-8 ; day :gay :journdy 
ib. 787-9; assdtU : tnefidill : battdtl R. Coiljear, 8a6-8, &c. 
i)y{Ajone \}drru in the hdiiak Gol. 806). 

As a rule, however, for these too the same level-stress accen- 
tuation must be assumed as for the rhyme-words of the first 
stanza of Golagras quoted above (p. 102). 

§ 63. This is all the more probable because, in these allitera- 
tive-rhyming poems, there are many sectional verses corre- 
sponding to the old types C and Q, these answering best the 
combined requirements of alliteration and of end-rhyme, for 
which frequently one and the same Germanic or Romanic word 
had to suffice in the second hemistich, as e. g. in the following 
sectional verses rhyming together : — Whatis pi gSod r/de :for his 
\Lni}th/de : {py etSsse and by Qx/de) Awnt. of Arth. 93-7 ; {and 
hldke to pe h^): as a vrSmdne ib. 105-7; ^nelSsed with a 
er&wne : of the \ris6ne ib. 287-91 ; of am fair will : i/irfull to 
Ull : with one odsUll : "k/ne and oriiill, or, as Prof. Luick scans, 
k/ne and cruill (but 1. 92 crUel and teke) Grol. 40-6 ; at the 
m^dddy : {yr/nt thai thar way) Howl. 665-7. *c. 

Also in the even-beat metres the influence of this type is still 
perceptible ; cf. rhymes like 

SUmwhat Sf his clSptng 
F6r pe I6ue of h/uene kjng. 

Rob. Mannyng, Handl. Sinne, 5703-4. 

which are of frequent occurrence. 

For the rest both in these alliterative-rhyming poems and in 
the poems with alliteration only the types A and A^, B C and 
B Cj are frequent. These alliterative-rhyming lines have 
this feature in common with the pure alliterative lines, that 
the first hemistich differs materially from the second in having 
often an anacrusis of several syllables (initial theses) and 
somewhat lengthened theses in the middle of the line, and in 
permitting such theses with only a secondary accent to take 
part in the alliteration. All this tends to give a somewhat 
heavy rhythmic cadence to the whole line. 

§ 64. The same difference is perceptible, as Prof. Luick was 
the first to show {Anglia, xii, pp. 438 ff.), in the single two-beat 
lines of the cauda^ the three first (11. 10-12 of the whole stanza) 
having the looser structure of the extended first hemistichs of 
the long lines, while the last two-beat line (line 1 3 of the whole 
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stanza) has the normal structure (commonly type A, A^, as 
e.g. Birnand ihriUy and thr/ Gol. 247; Of gdld that wes 
ciar ib. i) of second sections of the long line, as is evident 
from the first stanza of Golagras and Gawane quoted above 
(p. 102). In this concluding line, however, other types of verse 
peculiar to the second hemistich of long lines may also be met 
with, as e.g. C, Cj, B C, B Q, e. g. : For thi mdnh/de Awnt of 
Arth. 350; Withoutin distance Gol. 1362; As I am trAv knight 
Gol. 169 ; Couth na Uid sdy ib. 920 ; In ony riche riime ib. 1258, 
Quhm he wes lighiit dSun ib. 1 30. 

In other poems the group of short lines rhyming according 
to the scheme aaab and forming part of the cauda is preceded 
neither by a long alliterative line nor by a one-beat half section 
of it (as in Susan)y but by a complete two-beat sectional verse, 
which then, in the same way as the last verse rhyming with it, 
corresponds in its structure to that of the second hemistich of 
the long line ; as e. g. in The Tournament of Tottenham (Ritson's 
Ancient Songs, i. 85-94), rhyming on the scheme AAAAbccch 
(the capitals signifying the long lines), and in The Ballad of 
Kynd Kittok^ possibly by W. Dunbar (Laing, ii. 35, 36 ; Small, 
i. 52, 53 ; Schipper, 7oi. 

In Sayne fohn the Euaungelist the ' cauda ' has the structure 
of a complete tail-rhyme-stanza, the order of rhymes of the 
whole stanza being ABABABABccdccd, 

§ 65. In connexion with this it is particularly interesting to 
note that such two-beat sections of the alliterative line are also 
used by themselves for whole poems written in tail-rhyme- 
stanzas (as was first shown by Prof. Luick, Anglia^ xii, 
pp. 440 ff.) ; cf. e. g. the translation of the Disticha Catonis 
(E. E. T. S. 68), the two first stanzas of which may be quoted 
here : 

If p6u he made wittenesse, 

For to Bdy pat b6/> ir, 
Hdue pine honSur^ 

Als mikil, as pou may fra bldme, 

Lame pi frindis shdme^ 

And sdue fra dishonour. 

For-s6p tlipers, 
And alle fdls fldters 

I r^de, sone, pou tl/; 
For pen sdlle na gode mdn, 
pat any g6de tare cdn, 
pdrfore blame pe. 
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In the same stanza The Feest (Hazliit, Remains^ iii. 93) is 
written. 

Still more frequently such lines were used for extended tail- 
rhyme-stanzas rhyming on the scheme aaabcccbdddbeeeb, 
as e.g. in a poem, The Enemies of Mankindy of the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, published by K5lbing {Engl. 
Studien^ ix. 440 flf.). 

The first stanza runs as follows : 

pe Biker sSJ>e who so s/ys^ 
Wip dW ^fye we our ddys 
And whlk mdni wil ways 
As wdndrand sRijies. 
Al our gdmes ous ag4st 
So mam i/nes on ids 
purch fdnding of tele ids, 

pat fast wip ous H^ies. 
Our Hische is iSuled wip pe Und ; 
per we tinde a tals tr/nde: 
Pet pat heuen vp her h/nde, 

pat no hSld nou)i her hfjles, 
pis er Jv/, pat er prd, 
^ete pe firp is our fd, 
mpy pat d^riep ous swd 
And Solely ous ^jtes. 

Here, again, the difference between the lines on the pattern 
of the first hemistich of the long line, which form the body of 
the stanza {aaa^bbb^ccc^ddd)^ and those on the pattern of 
the second hemistich used as tail-rhyme lines (^, 3, 3, b) is 
plainly recognizable. 

The same is the case in other poems written in this form 
of stanza, as e. g. in the Metrical Romances, Sir Perca^al^ Sir 
Degrevant (Halliwell, Thornton Romances^ Camden Society, 
1844, pp. I, 177) and others; cf. Luick, Anglia, xii, pp. 440 ff., 
and Paul's Grundriss^ ii a, p. 1016. But in these later works, 
one of the latest of which probably is the poem The Droichis 
Part of the Play^ possibly by Dimbar (Laing, ii. 37; Small, 
ii. 314; Schipper, 190), the two-beat lines are frequently inter- 
mingled and blended with even-beat lines, which from the 
beginning of the fifth stanza onward completely take the place 
of the two-beat lines in the last-mentioned poem. Likewise 
in the * Bob-wheel-staves *, i.e. stanzas of the structure of those 
sixteenth-century stanzas quoted above (§§60, 61), the cauda, 
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as is expressly stated by King James VI in his Revlis and 
CavteltSy is written in even-beat lines of four and three mea- 
sures, though the main part of the stanza {iht/rons) is composed 
in four -beat rhyming-aJliterative lines (cf. Luick, Anglia, xii, 

p. 444). 

§ QQ. In the contemporary Dramatio Poetry this mixture 
of four-beat (or two-beat) alliterative lines with lines of even 
measures is still more frequent, and may be used either strophi- 
cally or otherwise. 

In the first place, we must note that in the earlier collections 
of Mystery Plays (Toumeley Mysteries, York Plays, and Ludus 
Coventrtae) the rhyming alliterative long line, popular, as we 
have seen, in lyric and in narrative poetry, is also used in the 
same or cognate forms of stanzas. 

But the form of verse in these Mysteries, owing to the loss 
of regular alliteration, cannot with propriety be described as the 
four-beat alliterative long line, but only as the four-beat long 
line. In many instances, however, the remnants of alliteration 
decidedly point to the four-beat character of this rhythm, as 
e. g. in the following stanza of the Toumeley Mysteries (p. 140) : 

Mosie myghfy TilLdhdwne \ xcJng you with rcLfrthe, 
Both of bUrgh and of t&vone \ by filly s and by t^rthe ; 
Both ijng with erSwne \ and hdrons of lofrthe, 
That vddly wylle x^wne, \ many %re'att %r(the 
Shalle be hdpp ; 
Take i/nderly inUni 
What sSndes ar bM, 
Els hdrmes shall ye h/nt 

And lathes you to Idp, 

In this form of stanza the different groups of lines or even 
single lines are frequently, as e. g. in the so-called Processus Noe 
(the Play of the Flood), very skilfully divided between several 
persons taking part in the dialogue. The interlaced rhyme in 
the long lines connects it with the stanza form of the lyric 
poem quoted above (p. 100), and the form of the 'cauda' relates 
it to that of the lyric poem quoted (p. loi), and in this respect 
is identical with that of The Pistill of Susan, 

The rhythmic treatment of the verses is, both with regard to. 
the relation between rhyme and the remnants of alliteration 
and to the use of the Middle English types of verse, on the whole 
the same as was described in §§ 62-4 treating of this form of 
verse in narrative poetry. The types A and A^, B C and B Cj, 
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are chiefly met with ; now and then, however, type Cj also occurs 
in the second hemistich, as e. g. in the verses that wold v&u)ck 
sdy/ 1^2^ of the t/nt mdyne 487, wille com agdne s6ne 488, of the 
Play of the Flood mentioned above. 

But in the * cauda ' the difference explained in § 65 between 
first and second short lines forming the close of a stanza is 
often very regularly observed. 

In other places d" the Towneley Mysteries similar stanzas are 
written in lines which have almost an alexandrine rhythm (cf. 
Metrik, i. 229),while, on the other hand, in the Coventry Mysteries 
we not unfrequently meet with stanzas of the same form written in 
lines whichj in consequence of their concise structure, approach 
even-beat lines of four measures, or directly pass into this 
metre. The intermixture of different kinds of line is even 
carried here to such a length that to a frons of four-beat lines 
is joined a cauda of even-beat lines of four or three measures 
corresponding to King James VTs rule quoted above (p. 108) for 
such stanzas ; and on the other hand to a frons of even-beat 
lines of four measures is joined a cauda d* two-beat short 
lines. 

§67. The distinctly four-beat line, however, still forms the 
staple of the different kinds of verse occurring in these poems, 
and was also used in them for simple forms of stanza. In the 
further development of dramatic poetry it remained much in 
use. Skelton's Moral Play Magnificence^ and most of the 
Moralities and Interludes contained in Dodsley's Old Plays 
(ed. Hazlitt), vols, i-iv, are written chiefly in this popular metre. 
As a rule it rhymes here in couplets, and under the influence of 
the even-beat measures used in the same dramatic pieces it 
gradually assumes a pretty regular iambic-anapaestic or tro- 
chaic-dactylic rhythm. This applies for the most part to the 
humorous and popular parts; allegorical and historical per- 
sonages are made to converse in even-beat verses. 

Verses of an ascending (iambic-anapaestic) rhythm were 
especially favoured, as might be expected from the fact that 
the Middle English alliterative line in the preceding centuries 
usually begins with one or two unaccented syllables before the 
first accented one, s 

Of the diflferent types used in the Middle English alliterative 
line type C (Q), which does not harmonize well with the even- 
beat tendency of the rhythm, and which is only very seldom if 
at all to be met with even in the Coventry Plays, becomes very 
rare and tends to disappear altogether, type A (A,) and (although 
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these are much less frequent) type B C (B Cj) alone remaining 
in use, 

§ 68. Of the more easily accessible pieces of Bishop John 
Bale (i 495-1 563) his Comedye Concernynge Thre JLaweSy edited 
by A, Schrder (Anglza, v, pp, 137 fF., also separately, Halle, 
Niemeyer, 1882), is written in two-beat short lines and four- 
beat long lines, and his King Johan (c. 1548) (edited by Collier, 
Camden Society, 1838) entirely in this latter metre. The latter 
play has a peculiar interest of its own, containing as it does lines 
which, as in two Old English poems (cf. pp. 123, 124), con- 
sist either half or entirely of Latin words. Now, as the accen- 
tuation of the Latin lines or half-lines admits of no uncertainty, 
the four-beat scansion of the English verses of this play and of 
the long lines in The Three Lawes is put beyond doubt, though 
Schroer considers the latter as eight-beat long lines on the basis 
of the four-beat theory of the short line. 

Some specimens may serve to illustrate the nature of these 
* macaronic ' verses, e. g. : 

A pina et oillpa \ I desire to be cl&e. p. 33, 

In nSmtne pdtris^ \ of all thai iver I hdrd. p. 28. 

Indicate pupdlo, \ def^ndite viduam. p. 6. 

Other verses of the same kind occur, pp. 5, 6, 53, 62, 78, 92. 

But apart from this irrefutable proof of the four-beat scansion 
of the long line, the rhythmic congruity of it with the rhyming 
alliterative lines discussed in § 67 can easily be demonstrated by 
the reoccurrence of the same types, although a difference between 
the first and the second hemistich no longer seems to exist. 

Type A, of course, is the most frequent, and occurs in many 
gub-types, which are distinguished chiefly by monosyllabic, disyl- 
labic, or polysyllabic anacruses, disyllabic or polysyllabic theses 
between the first and second arsis, and monosyllabic, disyllabic, or 
trisyllabic theses after the latter. The most usual form of this 
type corresponds to the scheme (x)x-^X X-^X, while the form 
— X X-tx is rarer. Type Aj likewise admits of polysyllabic 
anacruses and theses, corresponding mostly to the formula 
( X ) X ^ X X ^, less frequently to ^ x X ^. Type B C 
(X)x x-lx^X is rare, type BCi(x)x X-^X-^,on the other 
hand, very common; type C (x.jxx — ^X still occurs now 
and then, but type C^ (x)x X-^^ has become exceedingly 
scarce. 

§ 69. Statistical investigations as to the frequency of occur- 
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fence, and especially on the grouping of these different ifpe& 
are still wanting, and would contribute greatly toward the more 
exact knowledge of the development of the iambfc-anapaestic and 
the trochaic-dactylic metre out of the four-beat verse. Of course 
in such an investigation the use of anacrusis in the types A and 
Ai should not be i^gkcted According to the presence or absence 
of anacruns m the two hemistichs four different kinds of line may 
be disthiginshed : 

f. Lines with anacrusis in both hemistichs. These are the 
most numerous of all, and are chiefly represented by the 
combinations of types A (A^) + A (A,), A (A,) + B Q (B C) : 

A :+ A : For by measure y i warm you, | we thjfnke to be 
gjidyd, Skelt. Magn. i86. 

For voLjfsche/e wyl isidyster vs, | yf m/asure vs 
forsdke^ ib. 156. 

Full griat 1 do abhSr \ this your wicked saying. 
Lusty Juventus, Dodsl. ii. 72. 

You may ^y you were Btck, \ and your h/ad did 

dche, 
That you Msted not this night \ any sCpper mdke. 
Jack Juggler, ib. li. 119. 

And you nSthing regard \ what of mi may betide i^ 
Jacob and Esau, ib. ii. 216. 

Our Idwes are all 6ne, \ though you do thri apire. 

Bale, Laws, line 63 . 

Whome ddyly the 6/uyll \ to great sjhtne doth 
aMre. ib. 747. 

By hjfm haue I gSte \ thys fowle dys/ase of bSdye, 
Andy 4s ye se hire^ \ am now thr6wne in a Uprye^ 

ib. 749-60* 
Regdrde not the pSpe^ \ not yet hys whdrysh 
kfngedom, ib. 770. 

Siuh lubbers y as hath \ dysgysed' h/ads in their 
hdodes. Bale, Johan, p. 2. 

Peccdvi mea ciilpa : | / submit me to yotvr hdlynes, 

ib. p. 62. 

Vfith ill the 6fsprynge, \ of kntichristes generdcyon, 

ib. p. 102. 



A+ A,v 


A,+BC : 


A, + BC,: 


A,+ A.: 


A,+BC,: 


A+ A,: 


Ai+BCi: 


A,+ A: 


A,+BC : 


\+ A,: 


A+ A : 


A+ A : 
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A +B C, : MoisUr R&ufe Rqysier J>6ysier \ is hut €i/ad and 
gSn. Roister Doister, i. L 43. 

C + A : And as thri i/achers, \ to hjm we yow dyr/cL 

Bde, Laws, 1. 67. 

C + B C, : Of their first fridome^ \ to their most hjgh decdye, 

ib. 82. 
Ai + Ci : Such an 6ther is nSt \ in the whSle sSuth. 

ib. iq66. 

2. Lines with anacrusis in the first section and without it in 
the second. These are almost exclusively represented by the 
combination A(A,)+A{Ai); rarely by BCi^C)+A(A,): 

A +Ai: For wilthe without m/asure \ sSdenly wyllsi^de, 

Skelton, Magn. 194^ 

A + A, : Howe sSdenly wSrldly \ w/lth dothe dekdy^ 

A +Ai: How wjfsdom thSrowe wdntonnesse | 'vdnytsshyth 
awdy. ib. 2579-80. 

A +Ai : BehSldy I prdy you, \ sie where they dre. 

Four Elements, Dodsl. i. 10. 

B C+ Ai : / am your Eldest sin, \ isau by my nime. 

Jacob and Esau, ib. ii. 249. 

3* lines without anacrusis in the first section and with 
anacrusis in the second; likewise chiefly represented by the 
types A (Aj) + A (A,), rarely by A (A,) + B C (B Q) : 

A + Aj : Measure continwyth \ prospirite and wilthe, 

Skelton, Magn. 142. 

Ai+ A : Measure and t \ will n/uer be devjfdyd, ib. 188. 

A + A, : Sighing and Bibbing \ they w/ip and, they wds'l. 

Gammer Gurton's Needle, ProL 

A + A : ^sau is given \ to Hose and lewd living. 

Jacob and Esau, Dodsl. ii. 196. 

Ai+ Aji Living in this wirld \from the vr^st to the /ast. 

Roister Doister, m. iii. 28. 

A + Aj : Chdrge and en/Srce hym \ in the wdyes of vs to go. 

Bale, Laws, line 102. 

A + A : Quderite Judicium, \ subvenite oppr/sso. 

Bale, Johan, p. 6. 
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A +Be : P<^r dy confission \ the holy fdther knSweih. 

ib. p. II. 

A -f BCi : D(f they so in ^di? \ Well, they shall not dd so 
Idnge. ib. p. 97. 

4. Lines without anacrusis in either section, so that they are 
wholly dactylic in rhythm, only represented by A {A^ + Aj (A) : 

A+A : Sdncte Francisse \ 6rapro nShis! Bale, Johan, p. 25. 

A+ A : Piace^ for with my sp/c tables \ vddam et vidibo, 

ib. p. 30. 
A + A : S^r^ without any \ Unger d/lyaunce, 

Skelton, Magn» 239. 

A + Aj : Win h^ or Use her, \ trjfyou the trdp^ 

Appius and Virginia, Dodsl. iv. 132. 

A + Ai : Likewise for a cSmmonwealth \ Occupied is hi. 

Four Elements, ib. i. 9. 

A + Aj : Whdt^ you saucy \ mdlapert kndve. 

Jack Juggler, ib. ii. 145. 

The numerical preponderance of types A + A^ is at once 
perceptible, and usually these two types of hemistichs are com- 
bined in this order to form a long line. 

The result is that in the course of time whole passages made 
up of lines of the same rhythmical structure (A+Aj) are 
common in the dramatic poetry of this period, as e»g. in the 
Prologue to Gammer Gurton*s Needle : 

As Gdmmer GUrton^ with mdnye a wfde stitch, 
Saipisynge and pdtching of HSdg her mans briche, 
By-chdnce or misfdrtune, as shie her gear tdst, 
In Hddge lether brjfches her niedle shee ISst. 

Possibly this preference of the type A, in the second half 
line may go back to the influence of the difference between the 
rhythmical structure of the first and the second hemistich of the 
alliterative line in early Middle English poetry. 

§ 70. This view derives additional probability from the manner 
in which lines rhythmically identical with the alliterative hemi- 
stich are combined into certain forms of stanza which are used 
in the above-mentioned dramatic poems, especially in Bale's 
Three Lowes, 

For in this play those halves of tail-rhyme stanzas, which 
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form the * wheels ' of the alliterative-rhyming stanzas previously 
described (§§ 6i and 66) as used in narrative poetry and in 
the mysteries, are completed so as to form entire tail-rhyme 
stanzas (of six or eight lines) similar to those mentioned in 
§ 65. This will be evident from the following examples : 

Wtfk holye 6yle and wdtter^ 
I can so olfyne and olditer. 
That I odn at the Idtter 

Manye sUttelties cantrjfve, 
I can worke wjfles in bdttle. 
If I do Snes but spdttle, 
I can make oSrn and cattle, 

That th^ shall never thrjive. IL 439-446. 
/ have chdrmes for the plSwghy 
And dlso for the c&wghy 
She shall geue mjflke yn&uugh. 

So Idng as I am pUased 
Apace the mjlle shall g6, 
So shall the cradle dS, 
And the mUsterde querne als6 

No mdn therwith dysiased. 11. 463-470. 

The diflference in rhythm which we have previously pointed 
out between the lines of the body of the stanza (corresponding 
to first halves of the alliterative line) and those of the tail 
(corresponding to second halves) may again be observed in 
most of the stanzas of this play, although not in all of them. 

In other passages the sequence of rhymes is less regular; 
e.g. in 11. 190-209, which rhyme according to the formulas 
aaabccb, ddbeeb, eeefggf 

§ 71. Lasdy, we must mention another kind of verse or stave 
originating in the resolution of the four-beat alliterative line into 
two sections, and their combination so as to form irregular tail- 
rhyme stanzas, viz. the so-called Skeltonic verse. This kind of 
verse -however, was not invented (as is erroneously stated in several 
Histories of English Literature) by Skelton, but existed before 
him, as is evident from the preceding jemarks. The name 
came to be given to the metre from the fact that Skelton, poet 
laureate of King Henry VII, was fond of this metre, and used it 
for several popular poems. 

In Skelton's metre the strict form of the alliterative four-beat 
line has arrived at the same stage of development which the 
freer form had reached about three hundred years earlier in 
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Layamon's Brut, and afterwards in King Horn, That is to say, 
in Skelton's metre the long line is broken up by sectional 
rhyme into two short ones. The first specimens of this verse 
which occur in the Towneley Mysteries, in the Chester Plays, 
and in some of the Moralities, e. g. in 77ie World and the Child 

!Dodsl. i), resemble Layamon's verse in so far as long lines 
without sectional rhymes) and short rhyming half-lines occur in 
one and the same passage. On the other hand, they diflfer from it 
and approach nearer to the strophic form of the alliterative line 
(as occurring in the Miracle Plays) in that the short lines do 
not rhyme in couplets, but in a diflferent and varied order of 
rhyme, mostly abab; cf. the following passage (I.e., p. 247): 

Ha, hd, now Liisi and Liking is my name, 

t am irish as flowers in Mdy, 

t am s/mly-Bhdpen in same, 

And proudly appareled in garments gay : 

My iSoks been full llhely to a Iddy's (ye, 

And in l&DeA^nging my Mart is sore sit. 

Might I find a fSode that were tdir and trie 

To lie in hill till dSmsday for \6ve I would not 1//, 

My \&De for to win. 

All g/ime and glee, 

All vcdrth and melody. 

All revel and riot, 

And of hSast will I never hlin, &c. 

In Skelton's Magnificence the short lines rhyme in couplets 
like those of King Horn, in a passage taken from p. 257 
(part of which may be quoted here) : 

Nowe Ut me se abSut, 
In dll this rdwte, 
Yf I can fynde 6ut 
So simely a sn&wte 
Am^e this prise: 
Even a hole mise — 
Piase, man, piase! 
I ride, we siase. 
So farly fdyre as it I6kys, 
And her bicke so comely crSkys, 
Her naylys shdrpe as tenter hSkysl 
I haue not kipt her yet thre wSkys 
And howe st^ll she dothe sj/ltl Ac, &c, 
I 2 
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In other poems Skelton uses short lines of two beats, but 
rhyming in a varied order under the influence, it would seem, 
of the strophic system of the virelay, which rhymes in the 
order aaal bbbc cccd. But the succession of rhymes is 
more irregular in the Skeltonic metre, as e. g. in the passage : 

What cdn if audyle 

To drjfue f6rth a sndyU^ 

Or to mdke a sdyle 

Of an herynges tdyle ; 

To rjhne or to rdyle^ 

To wrjfte or to mdyte^ 

Eytherfor delate, 

Or ^ lies for despjlte; 

Or bSkes to compile 

Of divers maner stjile, &c. ColinCioute(i,3i i). 

In other cases short bob-lines of one beat only interchange 
with two-beat rhythms, as e.g. in Skelton's poem Caudatos 
Anglos (i. 193): 

Gup, Scdt, 

Ve bl6t: 

Lauddte 

Cauddte, 

S/t in b/tter 

Thy pintanUter. 

This JDHnddSy 

This ScStiishe ds, 

He rjfmes and rdyUs 

That Englishman have tdyles, 

Skeltdnus laurediuSy 

Anglicus ndtus^ 

Prdvocat MUsas 

Cdnira DUndas 

Spurcissimum ScStum 

Undique ndtum, &c. 

The mingling of Latin and jEnglish lines, as in this passage, 
is one of the characteristic features of the Skeltonic verse. 

In some passages, as e.g. in the humorous poems Phyllyp 
Sparowe and Elinour Rummyng, the three-beat rhythm seems 
to prevail. In such cases it probably developed out of the two- 
beat rhythm in the same way as in King Horn. 
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Yet Sne ihynge h hehfnde 

That n6w cbmmeth to mjfnde ; 

An ipythphe I wold hdue 

For Phyllyppes grdue ; 

But /dr I Sni a tndyde, 

Tumorous, hhlf afrdyde. 

That niuer yh asdyde 

Of Elychnys will, 

Whkre the MUses dwill; &c. 

Phyllyp Sparowe (i. 69). 
Skelton's verse was chiefly used by poets of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries for satirical and burlesque poetry. One 
of its chief cultivators was John Taylor, the Water-poet. A list 
of Skeltonic poems is given in Dyce's edition of Skelton's poems, 
i. introduction, pp. cxxviii-cxxix. 

C. Bevival of the old four-beat alliterative verse 
in the Modem English period. 

§ 72. If after what precedes any doubt were possible as to 
the scansion of the verses quoted on p. 113 from the Prologue 
to the Early Modem English comedy of Gammer Gurtoris 
Needle, this doubt would be removed at once by the following 
couplet and by the accents put over the second line of it by the 
sixteenth-century metrician, George Gascoigne * : 

No vright in this "world \ that wealth can attayne, 
Unle'sse he h^Uve \ thht dll h hut vdyne. 

For the rhythm of these lines is perfectly identical with that 
of the lines of the above-mentioned prologue, and also with 
that of the alliterative line quoted ten years later (a.d. 1585), 
and called tumbling-verse by King James VI in his Reich's and 
Cavtelis, viz. : 

Fetching fade for to feid it \ fast firth of the Fdrie. 

This is the very same rhythm in which a good many songs 
and ballads of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are written, 
as e.g. the well-known ballad of King fohn and the Abbot of 
Canterbury , which begins with the following stanzas ' : 

* See G. Gascoigae, Certayne Notes of Instruction concerning the making 
of verse or ryme in English, 1575, in Arber's Reprints, together with The 
Steele Glas, &c., London, 1868, 8vo, p. 34. 

' BUrger's version Der Kaiser una der Abt introduces a regular altema- 
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An dncieni siSry \ Fie till you anSn 
Of a nSiable prince , \ thai was edited king J6hn ; 
And he rUted England \ with mdine and with mighty 
For he did great wrSng, \ and mainUirCd little right. 

And rie t/ll you a stSry, \ a stdry so m/rrye, 
Conc/rning the Abbot \ of CdnterbHrye ; 
How /or his hSuse-k/eping, \ and high retUhvne^ 
They rode p6st for him \ to f aire London t6wne. 

This four-beat rhythm, which (as is proved by the definition 
King James VI gives of it) is the direct descendant of the old 
alliterative line, has continued in use in modem English poetry 
to the present day. 

It occurs in the poem The recur ed Lover, by Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
one of the earliest Modem English poets, where it is inter- 
mixed sometimes with four-feet rhythms, as was the case also in 
several Early English poems. The general rhythm, however, is 
clearly of an iaml^c-anapaestic nature. Fifteen years after the 
death of Wyatt Thomas Tusser wrote part of his didactic poem 
A hundred good points of Husbandry in the same metre. In 
Tusser's hands the metre is very regular, the first foot generally 
being an iambus and the following feet anapaests : 

Whom fancy persuddeth \ amSng other cr6ps. 
To have for his spading, \ sufficient of hSps^ 
Must willingly fbllow, \ of chSices to chSose, 
Such lissons approved, | as skilful do Use, 

The four beats of the rhythm and the regular occurrence of 
the caesura are as marked characteristics of these verses as 
of the earlier specimens of the metre. 

Spenser has written several ec\o^t%oi\A'&Shepheard's Calendar 
in this metre (February, May, September), and Shakespeare uses 
it in some lyric pieces of his King Henry IV, Part II, but also 
for dialogues, as e.g. I^rr. in. i. 11-84. ^^ ^ore modern 
times Matthew Prior (i 664-1 715) wrote a ballad Down Hall 
to the tune, as he says, of King fohn and the Abbot of Canter- 
bury , which clearly shows that he meant to imitate the ancient 
popular four-beat rhythm, which he did with perfect success. 
In other poems he used it for stanzas rhjoning in the order abab. 

tion of masculine and feminine couplets not observed in the original metre 
which he is copying. 
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Smh has used the saine metre, and it became very popular in 
Scottish poetry through Allan Ramsay and Robert Bums, one 
of whose most famous poems is written in it, viz. : 

My hiarfs in the Highlands, \ my hiart is not hire; 
My heart's in the Highlands^ \ a-chdsing the dier ; 
Chasing the wild deer \ and /Showing the rde^ 
My hiart* s in the Highlands \ wheriver I g6. 

Sir Walter Scott used it frequently for drinking-songs, and 
Thomas Moore wrote his Letters of the Fudge Family in it. 

By Coleridge and Byron this metre was used in the same 
way as by Wyatt, viz. intermixed with regular four-foot verse 
according to the subject, the four-beat iambic-anapaestic rhythm 
for livelier passages, the pure iambic for passages of narration 
and reflection. Byron's Prisoner of Chillon and his Siege of 
Corinth are good specimens of this kind of metre.^ On the 
other hand the regular four-foot rhythm, as will be shown 
below, if it is of a looser structure, develops into a kind of 
verse similar to the iambic-anapaestic rhythm — an additional 
reason for their existing side by side often in one poem. 

A few variations of this metre remain to be mentioned, which 
occur as early as Tusser. The first variety arises from inter- 
laced rhyme, by which the two four-beat verses are broken up 
into four two-beat verses rhyming in the order ah ah, 

Ifhdishandry hrdggeth 
To gd with the hht, 
Good hUshandry hdggeth 
Up gSld in his chist. 

On the model of these stanzas others were afterwards formed 
by Tusser consisting of three-beat verses of the same rhythm. 
The same verse was used for eight-line stanzas rhyming 
ahahcdcd by Nicholas Rowe, Shenstone, Cowper, and in later 
times by Thackeray in one of his burlesque poems {Malony^s 
Lament in Ballads, the Rose and the Ring, &c., p. 225). For 
examples of these variations see the sections treating of the 
iambic-anapaestic verses of three and two measures. 

§ 78. In modern times a few attempts have been made to 
revive the old four-beat alliterative line without rhyme, but also 
without a regular use of alliteration. These attempts, however, 
have never become popular. 

^ Cf. the chapter on the four-foot iambic verse. 
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The following passage from T^^lliam Morris's dramatic poem 
Lcroe is enough may give an idea of the structure of this kind of 
verse: 

Fdir MasUr (>lwer, \ th6u who at idl times 

Mayst 6pen thy Mart \ to our ISrd and mdsier^ 

T^ll us what XSdings \ thou hdst to deUver ; 

For our hearts are grown h/avy^ | and whire shall we 

tUrn tOi 
If thUs the king's gl^ry, \ our g4ln and salvation, 
Must g^ down the wind \ amid fsfdom and despdiring. 

The rhythm, together with the irregular use of alliteration, 
places these four-beat alliterative lines on the same level with 
those of the dramatic poems of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. 

The same kind of versification is found in Longfellow's trans- 
lation of the late Old English poem on Hie Grave, and in 
James M. Gamett's translations of Beowulf and Cynewullf's 
Elene. On the other hand, George Ste[^ens, in his translation 
of the Old English poem on T%e Phoenix, published 1844, 
not only adheres stricUy to the laws of alliteration, but confines 
himself to Germanic words, somedmes even using inflexional 
forms peculiar to Middle English. 

§ 74. We shall conclude this survey of the development of 
the four-beat alliterative line by giving a series of examples in 
reversed chronological order, beginning with writers of the 
present day and ending with the earliest remains of Old English 
poetry, in order to illustrate the identity in rhythmic structure 
of this metre in all periods of its history. 

Nineteenth Century, End : 

For nine days the king \ hath slipt not an h6ur 
And tdkeih no hied \ of soft wSrds or beseeching. 

W. Morris. 
Nineteenth Century, Beginning : 

So that wildest of wdves, \ in their dngriest mSod, 
Scarce hriak on the hoUnds \ of the Idnd for a rSod, 

Byron, Siege of Corinth, 382-4. 
Eighteenth Century, End : 

My h/art's in the VUghlands, \ my \x£art is not h/re; 
My "heart's in the TSLighlands, \ a-chdsing the dfer. Bums. 
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Eighteenth Century, Middle : 

A cSbbler there was, \ and he lived in a stdll} 

Eighteenth Century, Beginning (17 15): 

/ sing not old Jdson \ who trdveVd thro* Grkece 
To Mss the fair maids \ and possiss the rich fliece. 
Prior, Down-Hall, to the tune of King John and the Abbot. 

Seventeenth Century, Beginning (or Sixteenth Century, End) : 

An dncient stdry \ Pie till you anSn 

Of a notable prince^ \ that was edited king fbhn. 

King John and the Abbot of Canterbury. 

Sixteenth Century, End (1585) : 

Fetching tCide for to Uid it \fast Urth of the Tdrie? 

Montgomery. 
Sixteenth Century (1575): 

No wight in this world \ that wealth can attdyne 
Unlisse h^ biyve \ thht dll \s btit vdyne.^ G. Gascoigne. 

Sixteenth Century (before 1575): 

As Qtdmmer (h^rton, \ with mdnye a wyde stjche. 
Sat •p/syfige and "patching \ of Hbdg her mans bryche. 

Gammer Gurton's Needle. 

Sixteenth Century, Middle (about 1548) : 

Such lubbers as hath \ dysgysed h/ads in their hSods, 

Bale (died 1563), King Johan, p. 2. 
Th^nke you a Roman \ with the Rbmans cannot Ife? 

ibid. p. 84. 

For as Ohriste ded say to Piter, | Odro et sdnguis 

Non reveldvit iibi \ sed Pdter mens celistis, ibid. pp. 92-3. 

* Recognized by Bishop Percy (1765) as rhythmically equivalent to 

In a sSmer season, \ when sdft was the sdnne 

I shdpe me into shrSudes, \as I a shJpe wire (Piere Plowman). 

Ham and heakseil \ hiofena rices (Gen. 33). 
Sciop }d and scyrede \ scyppend tire (ibid. 65). 

* This alliterative-rhyming long line is scanned by the -contemporary 
metrist King James VI in the manner indicated by the accents. 

* The second of these lines is thus marked by Gascoigne as having four 
stresses. 
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A pina ei oHlpa \ I desj^e to he QUre, 

And thin all the divyUes \ of hill I wold not fire. 

ibid. p. 33. 
Judicdte pupillo^ \ def indite vfduam : 
Definde the wjidowe, \ whan she is in dystrisse, ibid, p. 6. 

Sdncte Dominice^ \ bra pro nbhis, 
Sdncte pyld mbnache^ \ I he-shrbw v&bis, 
Sdncte Francisse^ \ bra pro nbbis, ibid, p. 25. 

Sixteenth Century, Beginning : 

Apbn the vcddsummer ivin, \ mirriest of nichtis. 

Dunbar, Twa Mariit Wemen, i. 

Fifteenth Century, Second Half: 

In the Qhhftyme of Chdrlis, \ that dhbsin dhflane. 

Rauf Coiljear, i. 
Fifteenth Century, ? First Half: 

In the tjme of Arthour, \ as triw men me tdld. 

Golagras and Gawane, i. 
Fourteenth Century, End : 

Moste mighty HLdhoTvne \ xoJng you with vvfrthe. 
Both of Mrgh and of tbwne, \ by tillys and by t^rthe. 

Towneley Mysteries, p. 1 40. 

Oute^ aids, I am gbnel \ oute apbn the, mans wSnderf 

ibid. p. 30. 
Fourteenth Century, Second Half : 

In a Bbmer aison, \ whan sbft was the Bonne. 

Piers Plowman, ProL i. 

J^en com a '76is to Jbseph \ and siide him pise wbrdes. 

Joseph of Arimathie, 21 (about 1350). 
Fourteenth Century, Beginning : 

Ich herde vain vpo xabld \ tndke much mbn. 

Wright's PoL Songs. 

Jyfstnep Iibrdynges, \ a nerve sbng ichulle hig^nne. 

ibid. p. 187. 

Thirteenth Century, Middle : 

Alle Won he hlipe \ pat th mv sbng lipe: 

A Bbng ihc schhl you Binge \of MUrry pe kinge. 

King Horn, 1-4. 
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Thirteenth Century, Beginning : 

And swd heo ghnnm windm \/6r9 ih pan Mnge. 

Layamon, 13811-12. 

Vmhe iiftene )kr \J>ai tik is isbmned. ibid. 13855-6. 

Twelfth Century: 

pat pe oYxiriche hhbbe grjfp \ and pe oh/iorl bio in frjfp 
his Bides to sbwen, \ his m/des to jnAwen. 

Proverbs of Alfred, 91-4. 

hiite t/ he hSo \ in hbke Hired, ibid. 65-6. 

Eleventh Century, End : 
pat he nam be wihte \ and mid mjfcelan Unrlhte. 

Chron. an. 1087. 
Eleventh Century, First Half : 

sHrne hi man hinde, \ sdme hi man hl^nde. 

Chron. an. 1037. 

ne weard driorlkre 6xd \ gedon on pisan iarde. ibid. 

Eleventh Century, Beginning: 
se of jkidelre wsks \ Ytrginis pdriH 
clxne aoinned, \ Christus in brbem. 

Oratio Poetica, ed. Lumby. 

hwdet! ic ana s^t | innan biarwe, 
mid Yiilme bepiaht^ \ "hblte td-middes, 
l?der pa w^terbHrnan \ swegdon and Urnon, 
on middan gehskge, \ ial swd ic siege. 

Be Domes Daege. 

pdet Sdmson se strange \ swd ofslean mihte 
an pUsend mdnna \ mid pdes &ssan ctnbane, 

-^Ifric, Judges, 282-3. 
Tenth Century, End : 

x/re embe BtHnde \ he sialde sume uuHnde, 

pa hwtle pe he w»pna \ wialdan mSste, Byrhtnoth, 271-2. 

Ninth Century : 

vifrmum bcTriinden, \ vtitum gebUnden, 

\xiarde gehsk/ted | in hdlle br^e. Judith, 115-16. 
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Eighth Century : 

ham and \iiahsiile \ hio/ena rices. Genesis, 33. 

waidre bmiinden \ in pd^re vrliltgan hyrig> 

hc/dS us d\yfed \ \ucts duclor 

J>9d we motun Mr I m/ruirJ * 

goddxdum degiefan \ f^dudia in c^lo. Phoenix, 666-9. 

onfengon fUlwihie \ and trio9owxre 

wHldres widde \ wiium dspedde. Andreas, 1632-3. 

pdtr Wdts hbrda gehric \ and \iiorna gepric 
h/iard Yidndgeswlng \ and hiirga gringo 

s^ddan heo ^rh/xre \ ibresf mef/on, Elene, 1 14-16. 

hiigon pa to \>ince \ hlxd-dginde 

fjlle getxgon* \ fdegene gepgegon 

mid^ll mdnig \ mdgas para. Beowulf, 1013-15. 

Seventh Century : 
nu scjflun hSrgan | Yid/denrtcBes uard^ 
miiuddes mskcti \ end his inidgidanc, Caedmon's Hymn. 

§ 76. The evidence contained in this chapter, with regard to 
the continuous survival, in its essential rhythmical features, of 
the Old English native verse down to modern times, may be 
briefly summed up as follows : — 

1. In the oldest remains of English poetry {Beowulf^ Elene, 
Andreas, Judith, Phoenix, &c.) we already find lines with com- 
bined alliteration and rhyme intermixed with, and rhythmically 
equivalent to, the purely alliterative lines, exactly as we do in 
late Old English and early Middle English poems such as 
Byrhtnoth, Be Dd?nes Ddege, Or alio Poetica, Chronicle an. 1036, 
Proverbs of Alfred, and Layamon's Brut, 

2. In some of these poems, viz. the Phoenix and the Or alio 
Poetica, Latin two-beat hemistichs are combined with English 
hemistichs of similar rhythm to form regular long lines, just as 
is done in Bale's play of Kingejohan (sixteenth century). 

3. The lines of this play agree in the general principle, and 
frequently in the details of their rhythmical structure, with 
alliterative-rhyming long lines which occur in lyric and epic 
poems of the same period, and which two contemporary metrists, 
Gascoigne and King James VI, recognized (independently of 
each other) -as lines of four accents. 

* We retain the MS. reading; see Sievers, Altgerm. Metrik, p. 17. 
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4. The rhythm of these sixteenth-century lines is indistinguish- 
able from that of a four-accent metre which is popular in English 
and German poetry down to the present day. 

These facts appear to leave no room for doubt that the 
Germanic metre has had a continuous history in English poetry 
from the earliest limes down to the present, and that the long 
line, in Old and Middle English as in Modern English, had four 
accents (two in each hemistich). The proof acquires additional 
force from the fact, established by recent investigations, that the 
most important of the metrical types of the Old English hemistich 
are found again in Middle and Modern English poetry. 
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PART n. FOREIGN BIETRES 

DIVISION I. The Foreign Metres in General 

CHAPTER V. INTRODUCTION 

§76. It was not till about 150 years after the Norman Con- 
quest that foreign metres were introduced in English literature 
under the influence of French and Low Latin versification. 
For these, too, the general law observed in all accentual 
poetry holds good, viz. that the word-accent and the syntactical 
accent must coincide with the rhythmical accent. This rule, 
however, was easier to observe in the old native four-beat 
alliterative metre, in which the proportion and order of accented 
and imaccented syllables admit of many variations, than in 
metres consisting of equal measures, which follow stricter 
rules in that respect. In the older native verse accordingly 
we seldom find deviations from this fundamental rule, whereas 
in the newer foreign metres they are more frequent and 
striking. 

The ordinary native alliterative metre was founded, as we 
have seen^ on the principle that four accented syllables had to 
occur in each long line, together with an undefined number of 
unaccented ones, the position and order of those dififerent 
syllables admitting many variations. The new metres con- 
structed on foreign models during the Middle English period 
! differ from the earlier rhythmic forms by the regidarity of the 
I alternation of unaccented and accented syllables and by the 
1 uniformity of their feet or measures ; they are accordingly styled 
I even-measured or even-beat verses. 

Four dififerent] kinds are to be distinguished, viz. ascending 
and descending disyllabic measures, and ascending and de- 
scending trisyllabic measures, commonly called iambic^ trochaic^ 
anapaestic^ and dactylic measures. In Middle English poetry, 
however, only iambic rhythms were used. The three other 
kinds of rhythms did not come in till the beginning of the 
Modem English period. 

With regard to the development of various even-measured 
rhythms from these four dififerent kinds of feet, it will suflfice 
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to consider the iambic and trochaic metres only, as these are 
the most iTo^portsoit, and the formation of the anapaestic and 
the dacQ^lic metres is to be explained in the same way. 

f 77. According to the number of feet we may classify the 
different kinds of line — retaining the classical nomenclature 
— as dimeters, trimeters, tetrameters, &c.; (one meter always t^''^c * , . 
consisting of fwo iambic or trochaic, or anapaestic feet), so that, , . 
for instance, an iambic tetrameter contains eight iambic feet. ^ ' 
lines or rhythmical sections consisting of complete feet, i. e. of 
an equal number of accented and unaccented syllables, are 
called acatalectic or complete lines (dimeters, trimeters, &c.). 
If, however, the last foot of a line or of a rhythmical section be 
characterized by the wnission of the last syllable, i. e. by a pause , 
the line is called catalecHFo x incomplete. The following examples "" 
will serve to illustrate the meaning of these terms : ^ f , . 

Acatalectic iambic tetrameter : A 7/ )^ ^^ ^^ 

Y spike 6f Ihisu, Marie sSne^ \ of dlle Kinges hi is flSur^ 
pat sUffred dkp for 61 man-kin, \ he is our alder criat6ur, 

Seynt Katerine, L 11. 89-92.* 

Come listen td my mournful tdle, \ye tinder hiarts and ISvers 

diar; 
Nor will you scSrn to hiave a sigh, \ nor will you bUish to 

shid a tiar, Shenstone, Jenny Dawson. 

Catalectic iambic tetrameter : 

Ne sSlde n6 man dSn a first \ ne sUuhpen wil to dkme ; 

For many Tnan hehSted wil, \Jfet hit for jit wel s6ne. 

Moral Ode, IL 36-7. 

They caught their spiares, their hSrses ran, \ as thSugh there 

' had been thUnder, ,^ • /^ ' ' 

And strUck them iach amidst their shields, \ wherewith they 
brSke in sUnder, Sir Lancelot du Lake, 11. 65-8.^ 

Acatalectic trochaic tetrameter (not represented in Middle 
English) : 

Wirther hdd a I6ve for Charlotte^ \ sUch as wSrds could nher 

Utter; 
W(hdd you kn6w how first he mit her? \ shi was cutting 
brkad and bUtter. 

Thackeray, Sorrows of Werther, 11. i, 2. 

* Horstmann, Altenglische Legenden, Neue Folge, p. 244. 

* Percy's Reliques, I. ii. 7. 
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Catalectic trochaic tetrameter : 

Ah I what pliasant visions hdunl me^ \ ds Igdze up6n the sia: 

All the did romdniic ligends, I dll my driams come bdck to mh! 

Longfellow, Secret of the Sea, 11. i, 2. 

A line in which the whole last foot is supplied by a pause is 
Q,2^<^^hrachy catalectic. 

Brachycatalectic iambic tetrameter : 

-r^ ; V * The Britons thUs depdrted hince, \ seven Kingdoms hire hegdne, 

^c f' '^ ^^ -r Where diversely in divers hrdils \ the Sdxons Idst and wdn, 

' ^ ' Warner, Albion's England.* 

Brachycatalectic trochaic tetrameter : 

Hd'sten^ L6rd, to rhcue mt \ and sit me sdue from tr/hibk; 
Shdme thou thSse who siek my sdul^ \ rewdrd their mischief 
dduhle. Translation of Psakn Ixix. 

If both rhythmical sections of a tetrameter are brachycata- 
lectic we get one of the four varieties of the Middle English Alex- 
andrine-^ the only one that has continued in use in Modem 
English poetry. 

Alexandrine : 

Mid fvernisse and prUde | and yssing wisr that dn ; 
He nOste nouht pdt he wks \ hdpe gdd and mdn. 

The Passion of our Lord, 11. 35, 36. 

Of Albion* s gldrious isle \ the wdnders whilst I write, 
^ \ The sUndry vdrying sdils, \ the pleasures infinite. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, IL I, 2. 
\ '•' 

These are the principal forms of rhythmical sections made up 
of disyllabic feet that occur in Middle English and Modem 
English Poetry. 

§ 78. The breaking up of these long lines (consisting of 
two rhythmical sections) into shorter lines is usuall^z^xfifi^tedby 
jhyme. Thus, if both rhythmical sections of the ac^lectic 
tetrameter are divided by what is called leonine rhyme we get 
the short four-fodt couplet imitated from the Trench vers octo- 
syllahcy as in the following verses taken from the Middle 
English A Intel soth sermon (11. 1 7-20) : 

* Quoted in Chambers^ s Cyclop, of Eng, Lit , i. 242. 
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He made him into h/lle /dlle, 
And kfter Mm his children 6lk ; 
phr he was for tb ure drihie 
Hine hbhie mid his mihie, 

A Modem English example i: 



Ambngst the mjriles ds I wdlk'd, 
Urve and my sighs thus inttrtdWd: 
* Till me* said 1 in diep distriss^ 
' Where I may find my shipherdiss* 

Carew, Poets, iii, p. 703. 

Another stanza of four lines is formed when the first rhythmical 
sections of two tetrameters rhyming together are also connected 
in the corresponding place (viz. before«the caesura) by another 
species of rhyme, called interlaced or crossed rhyme (rime entre- 
lacie)\ 

I spike of Ihisu of hivene within ; 

Off dlle kfngys hi is flbur ; 
pat si&ffryd dip for dlle mankjfn. 
He is our alle criatbur. 

Saynt Katerine, ii, 11. 89-92. 

a. these verses with an earlier version of the same legend 
(quoted p. 127), where only the second sections are connected 
by rhyme. 

A Modem English example is — 

When ybuth had lid me half the rdce 
Thai Cupid's scburge had mdde me rUn ; 

I Iboked hdck to mite the plice 

From whince my wiary cburse begHn, 

Surrey, Restless Lover, p. 4, 11. 1-4. 

Corresponding short trochaic lines result from the acatalectic 
trochaic tetrameter brpken by leonine or inserted rhyme. In 
Middle English poetry, however, they occur but very seldom in 
their pure form, i.e. with disyllabic rhymes; in most cases 
they have monosyllabic or alternate monosyllabic and disyllabic 
rhymes. 

In like manner the catalectic iambic tetrameter is broken up 
by inserted rhyme into two short verses, viz. one of four feet with 
a monosyllabic ending, and one of three feet with a disyllabic 
ending, as in the following examples : 
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Bytwim mirsh and dverfl, 

When sprdy higinnep to springy 
pe mtel/Sul hap hire wfl 

On h^re Md to singe. 

Wright's Spec, of Lyric Poetry, p. 27. 

A chieftain tS the highlands bSund 

Cries: ^ B Salman^ d( not tarry ^ 
And til give thie a silver pSund 

To r$VQ us d'er the firry! 

Campbell, Lord Ullin's Daughter, 11. 1-4. 

A tetrameter brachycatalectic in both sections may also be 
broken up either by leonine or by inserted rhyme. The 
following examples illustrate respectively these two methods : 

WiJ> ISnging f am Idd^ 
f On mSlde y wdxe mddy 

^ ' V gride i y grSne, vnglid 

For silden f am sad, 

Wright's Spec, of Lyric Poetry, p. 29. 

LOy Idsephy it is /, 

An dngelle sknd to thk ; 
We, Veyf I prdy the, whjf? 
What is thy wflle with mk? 

Towneley Mysteries, p. 135, 

In the same manner the verse of four feet mentioned above 
is broken up into two lines of two feet, and the two-feet line 
into two lines of one foot, as in the following examples : 

Moost gdody most fdiry 
Or things as rdre^ 
- To cdllyou's Idst; .: 

For dU the cdst . . . ^r, : 

Drayton,, An Amouret Anacreontic. (Poets, iii. 582). 

What shduld l.sdy 

Since fdith is diady „ . 

And trUth awdy 

From mi is flid? Wyatt, p. 150. 
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For might is riht, 
Lihi is night, 
And/iht is fliht. 

Wright's Political Songs, 
p. 254. 



/ dm the knight, 
I c6me by night. 

The Nutbrowne Mayd, 
line 33. 



§ 70. In the fourteenth century the heroic verse was added to 
these Middle English metres ; a rhyming iambic line of five feet, 
formed after the model of the French line of ten syllables, e. g. : 

A knight ther wds, \ and thdt a wSrthy mdn, 

Chaucer, Prol. 43. 

Finally, the verse used in the tail-rhyme staves i^ime couee) 
must be mentioned. As this verse, however, usually appears 
only in that form in which it is broken up into three short 
ones which compose one half of the stave, its origin will 
be more properly discussed in the second Book, treating of 
the origin and form of the different stanzas. To begin with, 
however, it was simply a long line of three rhythmical sections. 
Indications of this are here and there found in the way in which 
it is arranged in MSS. and early printed books, e. g. in the first 
version of the Legend of Alexius^ where it is written in triple 
columns on the large folio pages of the Vernon MS. in the 
Bodleian Library : 

Sittep siille withSuten strif, \ And t will tklle y6u the Uf \ 

6f an hSly mdn, 
Alex wds his right name, \ To sirve gSd thought him no 

shame ^ \ Ther of niver hi ne bldn, ' 

§ 80. These are the simplest forms of verse used in Middle 
English poetry; they can be varied, however, in many ways. 
First, they are not restricted to monosyllabic or masculine 
endings or rhymes, but like their French models, admit also of 
disyllabic or feminine rhymes. Further, the caesura, where it 
occurs at all, may be masculine as well as feminine. The 
septenary line, however, in its strict form admits only of mono- 
syllabic caesura and disyllabic ending. ' 

Caesura and rhyme are in this respect closely analogous. 
For the diflference between the two kinds of caesura and between 
the two kinds of rhyme is, that in the case of a masculine caesura 
or rhyme the pause occurs immediately after the last accented 

* Ed. by j. Sciiipp^r, Qu^Hen und Forschungeity xx. 
K 2 
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syllable of the rhythmical section, whereas in the case of a 
feminine caesura or rhyme an unaccented syllable (sometimes 
even two or more unaccented syllables^) follows upon the last 
accented one before the pause takes place. Combinations of 
masculine caesura with masculine or with feminine line-endings 
or rhymes, or the reverse, are, of course, allowed and of frequent 
occurrence. 

We quote in the first place some Middle English and Modem 
English examples of masculine caesura in the Septenary, in the 
Alexandrine, in lines of five and of four measures and — for the 
sake of comparison — in the four-beat verse : 

Th^ cdught their spiares, their h6rses rdn, \ as thSt^h there 

hdd been thunder, Percy's Rel. (cf. p. 127). 
The life so shSrt, so frdil, \ that mSrtal min live hkre, 

Wyatt, p. 155. 
A knight there wds, \ and thdt a wSrthy mdn, 

Chaucer, Prol. 1. 43. 
For wdnt of will \ in wSe I pldin, Wyatt, p. 44. 
For wdmen are shrhus, \ both shSrt and tdlL 

Shakesp. 2 Hen. IV, v. Ui. 36. 

Of the feminine caesura there are two different kinds, viz. the 
so-called Epic and Lyric caesura.* In the Epic caesura in 
Iambic metre the pause occurs, as in the feminine rhyme, after 
a "supernumerary syllable which follows upon the last accented 
one of the section^ the next iambic foot following upon it in the 
usual manner. In the Lyric caesura in Iambic metre, on the 
other hand, the pause occurs within a foot, i. e. after the regular 
unaccented syllable of an iambic foot. 

These three different kinds of caesura may be more simply 
defined as follows : In the ordinary iambic line the caesura 
occurring after a regular unaccented syllable is a feminine Lyric 
one (thus : . . . w .i w | ^ w i- . . .) ; the caesura occurring after an 
accented syllable is a masculine one (thus : ...wJ^jw-lw^...); 
and that which occurs after a supernumerary unaccented syllable 
immediately following upon an accented one is a feminine Epic 
caesura (thus : . . . w-lw| w-lwJl...). 

* In the * tumbling '—or, to use the German name, the 'gliding* 
{gieitend) caesura or rhyme. 

* For the introduction and explanation of these technical terms cf. 
Fr. Diez, * Ober den epischen Vers,' in his Altrctnanische SprachdenkmaU^ 
Bonn, 1846, 8vo, p. 55, and the author's Er^iscKe Metrik^ i, pp. 458, 441 ; 
ii, pp. 24-6. 
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These different kinds of caesura strictly correspond to their 
French jnodelsr The XpTc caesura, which to some extent dis- 
turbs the regular rhythmic flow of a verse, is by far the least 
frequent in metres of equal feet. 

In. the alliterative line, on the other hand, as this metre does 
not consist of equal feet, the feminine caesura, which is, from 
a rhythmical point of view, identical with the Epic, is commonly 
used both in the Old English and in the Middle English period, 
being produced by the natural quality of the types A, C, D, and 
by the resolution of the last accented syllable in the types B 
and D (of the Old English verse). For this reason it also 
occurs more frequently than the other kinds of caesura in the 
Modem English four-beat line. 

This may be illustrated by the following examples : 

Epic caesura : 
To Cannier bury \ with fiHl devStU courage, 

Chaucer, Prol. line 22. 

He kn&weih how griat Airtde's \ that mdde Troy frit, 

Wyatt, p. 152. 

And y it there is andther \ betwien those hkavens tw6* 

Wyatt, p. 161. 
Wit6uten griUndwall \ to hk Izstknd: stand. 

Cursor Mundi, line 125. 
Lyric caesura : 
per hi was/Surty ddwes | dl withiStte mete. Passion, line 29. 

Se sittled hi his kingdom \ dHd confirmd his right, 

Spenser, Faerie Queene, 11. x. 60. 

And wH we wiren ised \ dtte htste, Chaucer, Prol. 29. 

pat dire wiirste \ pdt hi wHste. Owl and Night., line 10. 

And 1 should hdve it \ ds me list, Wyatt, p. 30. 

All three kinds of caesura will have to be treated systematically 
later on in connexion with the iambic rhyming verse of five 
measures, the- character of which they affect very much. 

§ 81. The variety caused by the different kinds of caesura in 
the structure STthe metres of equal measures, formed on the 
principle of a regular alternation of unaccented and accented 
syllables, is much increased by other causes arising from the 
different natiu-e of Romanic and Germanic versification. These 
variations came into existence, partly because the poets, in the 
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eacrly days of the employment of equal-measured rhythms, found 
it difficult, owing to want of practice, to secure the exact co- 
incidence of the word-accent and the metrical accent, partly 
because for linguistic or (in the case of the later poets) for 
artistic reasons they considered it unnecessary to do so. They 
therefore either simply suffered the discord between the two kinds 
of accentuation to remain, or, in order to avoid it, permitted 
themselves licences that did violence either to the rhythmic laws 
of the verse itself, or to the customary pronunciation of the 
words as regards the value of syllables (i. e. their being elided or 
fully sounded) or word-accent. 

The changes which the equal-measured rhythms have under- 
gone and still undergo from the causes mentioned thus have rela- 
tion partly to the rhythmic structure of the verse itself, partly to the 
value of syllables, and partly to the word-accent. From these three 
points of view we shall first consider the iambic equal-measured 
rhythm in general (this being the only species used in Middle 
English, and the one which in Modern English is of most 
frequent occurrence and influences all the rest), before we 
proceed to examine its individual varieties. 
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CHAPTER VI 
VERSE-RHYTHM 

§ 82. As in Greek and Latin metre, so also in the equaU 
measured rhythms of Middle and Modern English, it is 
a general law that the beginning or end of a metrical foot 
should, so far as possible, not coincid e with the beginning or 
en^fof^word, but should occur in the middle, so that the 
Individual feet may be more closely connected with each other. 
When this la w is. GOt^bSfiLved, there arises what is technically 
called dtaerm'Sj that is to say, the breaking up of the line into 
separate portions, which as a rule renders the verse inhar- 
nionious. On Ais account lines composed entirely of mono- 
syllables are to be avoided. This law is more frequently 
neglected in Modern English poetry than in that of earlier 
times, because the rarity of inflexional endings makes its 
constant obsei-vance difficult. 

Even in Middle English poems, however, we often find lines, 
especially if they are short, which are composed of monosyllabic 
words only. 

These observations may be illustrated by the following ex- 
amples : 

(a) Lines with diaeresis : 

Ne is no quine so stark ne st6ur, 

Wright's Spec, of Lyr. Poetry, p. 87, 1. 4. 

And hi was cldd in c6ote and h6od of grine, 

Chaucer, Prol. line 103. 

Had cdsi him 6ut from Hiavm with dll his hSst. 

Milton, Parad. L. i. 37. 

Had shSok his thrSne. What thSugh the field be I6st? 

ib. 105. 
(^) Lines without diaeresis : 

Nou shrinkep r6se and Iflie flour, 

Wright's Spec, of Lyr, Poetry, p. 87, line i. 
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And smdle fkoles mdkm nUlodie, Chaucer, Prol. line 9. 
And reassembling 6ur afflicted pSwers, 

Milton, Parad. L. i. 186. 

§ 88. With regard to modulation, too, the lines with diaeresis 
differ from those without it. In lines with diaeresis all syllables 
or words with a rhythmic accent upon them are pronounced 
with nearly the same stress, while in lines without diaeresis the 
difference between the accented syllables is more noticeable. 
The two following examples taken from Milton's Paradise Lost 
will serve to illustrate this, the difference of stress being indicated 
by different numbers under the accented syllables : 

Had cdsf him 6ut from Hiaven with all his hdst 

0I030 2 0203 

And riassimbling 6ur afflicted p6wers, 

o 1020 1 0302 

As a general rule, the syllables which stand in an arsis are, 
just because they bear the metrical stress, of course more strongly 
accented than those which stand in a thesis. 

Occasionally, however, a thesis-syllable may be more strongly 
accented than an arsis-syllable in the same line which only 
carries the rhythmical accent, but neither the word-accent nor 
the logical accent of the sentence. 

Thus in the following line from Paradise Lost — 

Irreconcileable to our grand Foe, ^ ^ f.^, ^ : 

the word grand, although it stands in a thesis, is certainly, 
because of the rhetorical stress which it has, more strongly 
accented than the preceding word our or the syllable -ble, both 
of which have the rhythmical accent. Milton's blank verse 
abounds in such resolved discords, as they might be called. In 
not a few cases, however, they remain unresolved. This occurs 
chiefly in lines where the short unaccented syllables or un- 
important monosyllabic words must be lengthened beyond their 
natural quantity in order to fit in with the rhythm of the verse, 
as in the following lines : 

0/ Thdmuz yiarly wSunded : ihi love-tdle. Par. L. i. 452. 
tiniv'ersal repr6ach far wSrse to biar. Par. L. vi. 34. 

On the other hand long syllables standing in a thesis may be 
shortened without harshness, e. g. the words brought and our in 
the following line : 

Brought diaih into the world and all our w6e. 
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§ 84. With regard to the treatment of the rhythm the Middle 
English even-beat metres in some respects are considerably 
different from the Modem English metres, the reason being 
that the earlier poets, as yet inexperienced in the art of 
composing in even-beat measures, found it more difficult than 
Modern English poets to make the rhythmic accent coincide with 
the word-accent and the syntactic-accent (cf. pp. 126-7, '34)* 

Certain deviations from the ordinary iambic rhythm which 
partly disturb the agreement of the number of accented and 
unaccented syllables in a line are more frequent in Middle 
English than in Modern English poetry. One of these licences 
is tibe suppression of the anacrusis or the absence of the 
first unaccented syllable of the line, or of the second rhythmical 
section, e. g. 

pan sche siyd: je irSwe on him \ pat is ISrd of swiche 
pousii, 
Horstmann's Altengl, Legend. N. F., p. 250, 11. 333-4. 

Gif we liorniS g6des Idre, 
pinne qfpiinchep Mi him sdre. Pater Noster, 15-16. 

Unnet lif ic hdbbe ildd, \ and }tei, me pind^ ic tide. 

Moral Ode, 1. 5. 

Twhtiy bSokes, \ clad in hldk and ride, Chaucer, Prol 294.* 

Sdme^ that watched \ with the miird'rer's knife, Surrey, p. 59. 

G6od my L6rd^ \ give mi thy fdvmr still, 

Shakesp. Temp. iv. i, 204. 

NSrfolk sprting thee, \ Ldmbeth hSlds thee dkad, Surrey, p. 62, 

Vor mdnies mdnms s6re iswinch \ hdbhed 6fte unhSlde, 

Moral Ode, Ms. D. 1. 34. 

Enhdstyng Mm, \ til he was at large, 

Lydgate, Story of Thebes, 1075. 

The time doth pdss^ \y/t shall nSt my Idvel Wyatt, p. 130. 

While this metrical licence may mostly be attributed to want 
of technical skill in Middle English poets, it is frequently em- 
ployed in the Modern English period, as the last example 

' The occurrence of this licence in Chaucer's heroic verse has been 
disputed by ten Brink {Chatuei^s Sprache und Verskunsty p. 176) and 
others, but see Metrik, i. 462-3, and Freudenberger, Ucber das Fehlen des 
Auftaktes in Chaucer's heroischem Verse, Erlangen, 1889. 
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sho^vs, with distinct artistic intention of giving a special emphasis 
to a particular word. Several Middle English poets, however, 
make but scant use of this licence, e. g. the author of The Owl 
and the Nightingale and Gower, while some of them, as Orm, 
never use it at all. 

§ 85. These latter poets, on the other hand, make very 
frequent use of another kind of rhythmical licence, viz. level 

' stress or holering accent, as Dr. Gummere calls it ; i. e. they 
subordinate the word-accent or the syntactic accent to the 
rhythmic accent, and so far violate the principal law of all 

( accentual metre, which demands that those three accents should 
fall on one and the same syllable. 

This licence is found chiefly in metres of a certain length, 
e. g. in the Septenary or in the iambic five-foot line, but not so 
frequently in shorter metres, as the resulting interruption of the 
flow of the rhythm is not so perceptible in long as in short 
lines. 

The least sensible irregularity of this kind occurs when the 
(syntactically) less emphatic of two consecutive monosyllabic 
words is placed in the arsis, as in the following lines : 

For whjf this is more thin that cause is. 

Chaucer, H. of Fame, 20. 

There ts a r6ck in the salt flSod, Wyatt, p. 144. 

Now seemeth fiarful n6 more the dark cave. ib. p. 210. 

If the accented syllable of a word consisting of two or more 
syllables is placed in the thesis, and the unaccented one in 
. the arsis, the licence is greater. This is a licence often met 
with in Middle English poetry, as e. g. : 

/ wille not Uyf you dlle helpl6ss \ as m/n with6uten friynd. 

Towneley Myst. p. 182. 

Of cUth-mzk^ng \ she hddde silich an hdunt, 

Chaucer, Prol. 447. 

With bldod likewise \ ye miist seek ydur retiirn, 

Siu*rey, p. 117. 

The effect is still more harsh, if inflexional endings are used 
in this way, though this does not often occur. The following 
are examples : 
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pa hiodes h^ htodip therinne. Pater Noster, 23. 

Annd a}) zfftiu pe GSddspell sfdnnt, Orm. 33. 

^ All piStss iss pdtt kdJlghi goddspilU ib. 73. 

In most cases dissonant rhythmical accentuations of this sort 
are caused by the rhyme, especially in Middle English poetry, e.g.: 

Sdwnynge alwdy tK encr/s of his wynnfnge. 
He wSlde I he sie were kipt for iny thtnge, 

Chaucer, Prol. 275. 

Cf. also : Ihing : wriifng ib. 325-6 ; brtmsi6on : nan ib. 629-30 ; 
sJe-slike : cake ib. 667-8 ; godd6sse :gesse Chaucer, Knightes Tale, 
243-4 ; herde :2Jtszv6rde ib. 265-6 ; asstmblfnge :thynge Barclay, 
Ship of Fools, p. 20 ; similar examples are even to be met with 
in early Modern English poetry, e.g.: nothing : bring Sur. 15; 
bemoaning : king Wyatt, 206; wdf ire : snare ib. 92; goodniss : 
access ib. 209; mznire : chere Surrey, 124, &c. 

Sometimes it may be doubtful how a line should be scanned. 
In some cases of this kind the usage of the poet will decide the 
question; we know, for instance, that Orm never allows the 
omission of the first unaccented syllable. Where decisive evi- 
dence of this kind is wanting, the verse must be scanned in 
such a manner as to cause the least rhythmical difficulty. If 
a compound, or a word containing a syllable with secondary 
accent, does not fit in with the rhythmical accent, it is to be 
read, as a rule, with level stress when it occurs in the middle 
of a line (and, of course, always when it is the rhyme-word). 
On the other hand, if according to the rhythmical scheme of the 
line an unaccented syllable would be the bearer of the rhythmical 
stress, we must in most cases assume suppression of the 
anacrusis. 

It would not be admissible therefore to scan : 

Love^ thdt livith \ and riigneth in my thdtighiy 

Surrey, p. 12. 

but: L6ve that liveth \ and r/igneth in my thSughL 

The licence of displacement of accent is an offence against 
the fundamental law of accentual verse, and therefore becomes 
more and more rare as the technique of verse becomes more 
perfect. 

§ 86. Another metrical licence, which is not inadmissible, is 
the absence of a thesis in the interior of a line. This 
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licence is not of the same origin in Middle English as in Modem 
English poetry. 

In Middle English it generally appears to be a relic of the 
ancient alliterative verse (Types C and D) and to be analogous 
to the similar usage of the contemporary Middle English allitera- 
tive line, as e. g. : 

Ne live nS mdn to miichel \ to childe ne to wiue. 

Moral Ode, line 24. 
pet is at sSth/ul iwis. Pater Noster, 2. 

hdlde we' g6des ld}e, ib. 21. 

6/ the pr6phite \ that hdtte S/ynt lohdn. Passion, 26. 

Not unfrequently, also, this licence is caused by the rhyme, 
as in the following examples : 

Myd Hdrald Arfdger^ \ k'fng of NSrthw/y : eye. 

Rob. of Glouc. 22. 

As wds king RSbert of Scdtldnd: hand. Barbour, Bruce, 27. 

And gM Sckyr Idmes of DSuglds : was, ib. 29. 

Stimwhat 6f his ctSping : king, 

Rob. Mannyng, Handlyng Sinne, 1. 5703. 

The same manner of treatment may be found applied to 
words which end in -tyng, -esse, -nesse, and similar syllables, 
and which have a secondary accent on the last syllable and the 
chief accent on the preceding root-syllable. 

In Modem English verse the absence of a thesis between two 
accented syllables sometimes arises from phonetic conditions, 
i.e. from the pause which naturally takes place between two 
words which it is diflficult to pronounce successively. This 
pause supplies the place of the missing thesis, as e. g. in the 
following lines : 

And first dins us frdm the fiend, Townl. Myst. p. 9. 

An did timple there stdnds, \ whereds sotne time, Surrey, p. 142. 

And scdrn the Stdry \ thdt the Knight tSld, Wyatt, p. 192. 

In other instances the emphasis laid upon a particular word 
compensates for the absence of the unaccented syllable, especially, 
if the accented syllable is long : e.g. 

And th6u, Fdther, \ reciive intS thy hands, Surrey, p. 142. 

Jtist as you lift them \ dll prisoners ^ sir, Shak. Temp. v. i. 8. 
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My 6wn I6ve^ \ my 6nly diar, Moore. 

MSrning, ^ening^ \ nSon and night 

Prdise G6d, \ sang Thiocrite, R. Browning, ii. 158. 

This licence is of frequent occurrence in even-beat measures. 

§ 87. Another metrical peculiarity caused by the influence of 
the rhythm is the lengthening of a word by the introduction of 
an imaccented extra syllable, commonly an e^ to supply a thesis 
lacking between two accented syllables. 

This occurs in Middle English and in Modern English poetry 
also, (i) In disyllabic words, commonly those with a first syllable 
ending with a mute, the second beginning with a liquid, e. g. : 

Of £ng[€)lSnd \ to CdunterHry they winde. 

Chauc. Prol. 16. 
J/ySu will tdrry^ \ hdly pU{e)grim. 

Shakesp. All 's Well, iii. v. 43. 

(ii) In Modern English poetry only in certain monosyllabic words 
ending in r or re^ preceded by a diphthong, as e. g. in our^ hour, 
fire, &c., e. g. : 

So dSth he fiel \ his fire mdnifSld, Wyatt, 205. 

This peculiarity will be mentioned again in the next chapter. 

§ 88. Another deviation from the regular iambic line is the 
inyersion of the rhythm ; i. e. the substitution of a trochee for 
an iambus at the beginning of a line or after the caesura. The 
rhythmical effect of this licence has some resemblance to that 
of the suppression of anacrusis. In both cases the rhythmic 
accent has to yield to the word-accent. But while in the latter 
case the whole verse becomes trochaic in consequence of the 
omission of the first syllable, in the former the trochaic cadence 
affects one foot only (generally the first), the rest of the verse 
being of a regular iambic rhythm. Hence the nmnber of 
syllables in each line is the same as that in all the other 
regular lines (including those with level stress), whereas 
verses with suppressed anacrusis may easily be distinguished 
from the former by their smaller number of syllables. On the 
other hand, the number of syllables (being the same in both 
cases) affords no help in distinguishing between change of 
word-accent and inversion of rhythm. Which of these two 
kinds of licence is to be recognized in any particular case can 
be determined only by the position which the abnormal foot 
occupies in the line. Inversion of rhythm (i. e. the substitution 
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of a trochee for an iambus) occurs, as a rule, only at the 
beginning of a line or hemistich, where the flow of the rhythm 
has not begim, so that the introduction of a trochee does not 
disturb it. If, therefore, the discord between normal word- 
stress and iambic rhythm occurs in any other position in the 
line, it must be regarded as a case of level stress. 

The following examples will serve to illustrate the difference 
between these three species of metrical licence : 

Omission of anacrusis : 

Hirknet t6 me g6de men, Hav. i. 7 syll. 

NSrfolk sprUng thee, Ldmheth hdlds thee d/ad. 

Surrey, p. 62. 9 „ 
Level stress : 

A stdlworpi man in a flok, Hav. 24. 8 ,, 

And RjfpheHs that mit thee bjf moonlight. 

Surrey, p. 126. 10 „ 
Inversion of rhythm : 

Michel was siUh a king to prfyse, Hav. 60. 8 „ 

MUdfy doth fi&u) aldng the frUtt/ul fields, 

Surrey, p. 145- 10 „ 

ShrSuding themselves Under the desert shSre, 

Surrey, p. 113. 10 „ 

Inversion of rhythm may be caused in the interior of a 
rhythmical series only when a particularly strong emphasis is 
laid upon a word, e. g. to express an antithesis or for similar 
reasons : 

That if g61d ruste | whdt shal jfren d6? 

Chaucer, Prol. 500. 

And wfll n6t fail. | When DUncan is asUep. 

Shakesp. Macb. i. vii. 61. 

We may distinguish between two kinds of inversion of 
rhythm, viz. (i) natural inversion, and (2) rhetorical inversion. 
The former is caused by word-accent, the latter by the rhetorical 
accent, as illustrated by the last examples. The second kind 
differs very clearly from level stress, as the word in question or 
the first syllable of it (see the second line of the following quota- 
tion) is to be uttered with an unusually strong emphasis, e^g. ; . 
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Sfck, or in h/alth, \ in ivil fame or gSod^ Surrey, p. 17. 

Liisty of schdip^ l;fght of deUverdnce, 

Dunbar, Thriss. and Rois 95. 

In the second example inversion of rhythm occurs (as it often 
does) twice over, viz. at the beginning of the verse and after the 
caesura. 

Not unfrequently also two inversions of rhjrthm follow imme- 
diately upon one another, e. g. : 

W6rldly glddnes | is milled with affrdy. 

Lydgate, Min. Poems, xxii, line 11. 

Reigned 6ver | so mdny pioples and rialms, Surrey, p. 135. 

Such verses, however, may also be looked upon as instances 
of the omission of anacrusis combined with epic caesura. 

This would be the only admissible explanation in verses the 
first accented word of which is a word which usually does not 
bear an accent or is not accented rhetorically, e. g. : 

6f the wSrdes \ that T'fdeiis had sdid. 

Lydgate, St. of Thebes, line 1082. 

16 have lived \ dfter the city tdken, Surrey, p. 139. 

But in a line with an emphasized first word inversion of 
rh3rthm is the more probable explanation : e. g. 

Ndt astdnned, \ nor in his herte affirde, 

Lydgate, St. of Thebes, 1069. 
Gddy that sindethf \ withdrdweth winter shdrp, Surrey, p. 58. 

§ 89. Disyllabic or polysyllabic thesis. Another im- 
portant deviation from the regular iambic rhythm, which is 
clearly to be distinguished from the double thesis caused by 
inversion of rhythm, consists in the use of two or sometimes 
even more imaccented syllables instead of one to form a regular 
thesis of a verse. This irregularity, which is almost as common 
in Modern English as it is in Early English poetry, may occur 
in any part of the verse. If it occurs in the first foot, it may 
be called disyllabic or polysyllabic anacrusis, as in the following 
examples : 

Gif we cUpiep hine f/der pinne. Pater Noster, 19. 

Se pe mikhel vdl^ed Ms iwil, \ him silue h/ hiswiked. 

Moral Ode, 15. 
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To purviie J>dm a Mlkyng, \ on pe English (ft io ride, 

Rob. Mannyng, Chron. p. 3, 1. 8. 

With a ihr/dbare cSpe, \ as fs a pSure scol&, 

Chaucer, Prol. 260. 

And why this is a rA)eldci6un, Chaucer, H. of Fame, 1. 8. 

My comdundem/nt that kieps trulf^ \ and dfttr it will d6, 

Towneley Myst. p. 182. 

There was nher ndtMng \ mSre me pdirCd. Wyatt, p. 57. 

/ hesiech your Grdces \ h6th to pdrdon mi. 

Shakesp. Rich. Ill, i. L 84. 

By thy Ung grey hiard and glittering fye, 

Coleridge, Anc. Mar. 1. 3. 

This metrical licence may occur also immediately after the 
caesura, e. g. : 

Wei Idte he litep i&fel wiorc \ J>e hit ni may ddn na mdre. 

Moral Ode, 128. 

And thries hddde sche h/h \ at leriisalAn. Chauc. Prol. 463. 

Afy will confirm \ with the spirit of sUadfastntss, 

Wyatt, p. 220. 

But thin weUl tr-f \ what these dastard Frinchmen ddre. 

Shakesp. i Hen. VI, i. iv. in. 

It most frequently occurs, however, in the interior of the 
rhythmical sections, and there it is found in any of the 
feet, except the last, as will be seen by the following ex- 
amples: 

Ini6 pis dhisternesse hir beniSen, Gen, and Exod. 66. 

For pir we hit mihte finden {ft \ and hdhben htiten inde. 

Moral Ode, 52. 

In W/ssex was thdn a kingy \ his ndme ivds Sir tne, 

Rob. Manny ng, Chron. p. 2, 1. i. 

Of tngeUnd \ to CdunterHry they winde. Chauc, Prol. 16. 

So fervent h6t^ \ thy dissolute life, Surrey, p. 68. 

And Windsor, aids! \ doth chdse mefrdm her s^ht, ib. p. 14. 

Succeeding his fdther BSlingbrSke, I did r/ign. 

Snakesp. i Hen. VI, 11. v. 83. 
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§ 90. Unaccented extra syllables are found also before a 
caesura or at the end of the line. In the former case they 
constitute what is known as epic caesura^ in the latter they 
form feminine or double endings (if there is only one extra 
syllable) or tumbling endings (if there are two extra syllables). 
In both cases this irregularity is softened or excused, so to say, 
by the pause, except where the accented or masculine ending of 
the hemistich is required by the very nature of the metre, viz. in 
the £rst acatalectic half of the Septenary line. It does, however, 
not unfrequently occur in some Early Middle English poems 
written in Septenary metre, e. g. in the Moral Ode and several 
others, but this may be only owing to want of skill or careless- 
ness on the part of the authors of these poems. The following 
example taken from the Moral Ode may serve to illustrate this : 

Nis nan wifnesse ial se mtichely \ se mdnnes dgen h/orte, 114. 

In the Ormulum irregularities of this kind never occur, a 
certain proof that Orm thought them metrically inadmissible, 
and felt that an extra syllable at ^the end of the first hemistich 
would disturb the flow of the rhythm. 

Epic caesura certainly is more in place, or at any rate more 
common, in other kinds of verse, especially in the Middle English 
Alexandrine formed after the Old French model, e. g. : 

UntS the tnglis kinges, \ pat hdd it in per hSnd. 

Robert Mannyng, Chron. p. 2, 1. 4. 

In the four-foot and five-foot rhymed verse, and especially in 
blank verse, it is of frequent occurrence : 

Why this a/dntom, \ why th/se ordcles. Chauc. H. of F. 11. 

To Cdunterbiiry, \ ivith fM devdut cordge, id, Prol. 22. 

What shdlde he stMie \ and mdke hyni siluen wSodt ib. 184.* 

So crM prison \ how cduld betide, aids. Surrey, p. 19. 

O miserdble sSrrow! \ mthduien citre. Wyatt, p. 124. 

With hidden h/lp or vdntage, \ or thdt with bSth, 

Shakesp. Macb. i. iv. 113. 

* We therefore hold ten Brink to be wrong in asserting {Chaucer^s 
Sprache und Verskunst, § 307, 3. Anm.) that no redundant or hyi>ennetrical 
syllable is permissible in the caesural paose of Chaucer's .iamoic line of 
five accents, although he recognizes that in lines of four accents Chaucer 
admits the very same irreguluity, which moreover has remained ia use 
down to the present day. Cf. Skeat, Chaucer Canon, Oxford, 1900, 
1>P« 3i-3» and Schippcr in Paul's Crundriss, ed. 3, II. ii, pp, 317-18. On 

SCHIPPBR L 
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Bui h&u) of Cawdor? \ The thdne of Cawdor lives. 

ib. I. iii. 72. 
But this deliver d^ \ he saw the armies j6in. 

Fletcher, Loyal Subj. ii, i. 333. 

For if my hi^shand take you^ \ and take you tk&s. 

id. Rule a Wife, y. 495. 

By vision fSund thee in the T/mple, \ and spake. 

. Milton, Pan Reg. i. 256. 

Credted higest \ that swim the Ocean-stream. 

id. Par. L. i. 202. 

And chiefly thSu, O Spirit/ \ that d6st prefir. ib. i. 17. 

Have filled their vials \ with sdlutdry wrdth. 

Coleridge, Relig. Musings, 84. 

§ 91. Double or feminine endings are more frequent than epic 
caesuras, especially in Middle English poetry. They become 
rarer, however, in the course of time in Modem English in 
consequence of the gradual disappearance of the inflexional 
endings, e. g. : 

pet w/ don dlle his ibiden^ 

And his wille f6r to r/den. Pater Noster, 7-8. 

TS my wjtte \ that cduseth swivenes 

Eyther on mSrwes \ 6r on ^enes. Chauc. H. of Fame, 3-4. 

After itheUf&t \ com ilfrith his brSther, 

pdt was Eghrihtes sSnne, \ and )it ther wds an Sper. 

Robert Mannyng, Chron. p. 21, 11. 7-8. 

WithSuten Sther cSmpainfe \ in yduthe, 

But th/rqf niedeth nSught \ to ^pike as niuthe. 

Chauc. Prol. 461-3. 

And in her sight \ the s/as with din cotfSunded? Sur. p. 164. 

Or wh6 can till thy ISss^ \ if th6u mayst dnce recSver. 

Wyatt, p. 154. 

this point, as also on several others, Miss M. Bentinck Smith, the 
txtoslator of ten Brink's work, is of. our opinion (cf. her Remarks on 
Chapter III of ten Brink's Chaucer's Sprache und Verskunst in The Modem 
Language Quarterly^ vol. y, No. i, April, 1903, pp. 15-19). A contrary 
view with regard to ' extra syllables in the heroic and Uie blank^verse 
line (sixteenth and seventeenth centnries) is taken by A. P. van Dam and 
Comelis Stoffel* Chapters on English Printings Prosody y and Pronuncia- 
tion (1550-1700), Heidelberg, 190a (AngUstische Forschnngen heransge- 
geben von Dr. Johannes Hoops, Heft 9), pp. 48-113. 
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Lie thtrcy my drt \ Wipe thou tMne iyes ; have cSm/bri, 

Shakesp. Temp. i. ii. 25. 

The difference *tuoixt the covetous \ and the prSdigall. 

Ben Jonson, Staple of News, ii. 12. 

Nothing at dUl \ ril t/achyou t6 he treacherous. 

Fletcher, Mad Lover, iii. 255. 

N6y Sir, I / dare not teave her \ t6 that sSlitariness, 

id. Rule a Wife, iv. 479. 

What y Sung thing's this? — | Good mSrrow, b/auteous gintle- 
woman, id, Loy. Subj. v. ii. 402. 

The two last quotations are noteworthy because the number 
of extra syllables after the last accented one is two, three, or 
even four, a peculiarity which is one of the characteristics of 
Fletcher's versification. Other poets, e. g. Shakespeare, preferred 
feminine endings in some periods of their literary career, so that 
it is possible to use the proportion of masculine and feminine 
endings occurring in a play, compared with others of the same 
poet, as a means of ascertaining the date of its origin. 

It is also to be observed that in certain epochs or kinds of 
poetry feminine endings are more in favour than in others. In 
the eighteenth century they are very scarce, whereas they become 
more frequent again in the nineteenth century. Byron and 
Moore espedally use them copiously in their satirical and 
humorous poems to produce burlesque effects. 

§ 92. Another metrical licence also connected with the end of 
the line is what is known as the enjambement or run-on line — 
that is to say, the carrying over of the end of a sentence into the 
following line. 

The rule that the end of a line must coincide with the end of 
a sentence, is, from the nature of the case, more difficult to 
observe strictly — ^and, consequently, the run-on line is more 
readily admitted — in verse composed of short lines (which 
often do not afford room for a complete sentence) than where 
the lines are longer. In blank verse, also, the run-on line is 
more freely allowed than in rhymed verse, where the pause at 
the end of the line is more strongly marked. 

Generally speaking, enjambement is not allowed to separate 
two short words that stand in close syntactical connexion and 
isolated from the rest of the sentence, though examples of this 
do occur (especially in the older poets) in which an adjective is 
separated from its substantive : 

L 2 
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/ will yive hhn the dlderb/sle 

Yffle, that iver he ahSod his live, Chauc. Blaunche, 246. 

My litie awdke^ per/6rm the last 

Lddour, that thSu and I shall wdsle, Wyatt, p. 29, 

or a verb from its subject or object, formed by a monosyllabic 
word: 

To mien shSrlly, whdn that hd 

Was in the s/e, thUs in this wise. Chauc. Blaunche, 68. 

Me n/ed not ISng for 16 bes/ech 

H&, that hath ptwer me tS command. Wyatt, p. 31. 

But if, on the other hand, two closely connected parts of a 
sentence are each of them long enough to fill up two measures, 
they may be separated by enjambement : 

Whan ZiphirHs eek with his sw/te hr/ethe 

Enspired hdih in Ajery hSlte and Methe 

The tendre crSppes, dnd the ydnge sSnne 

Hdth in the Rdm his hdl/e cSurs irSnne^ &c. 

Chauc. Prol. 5-8. 

There dre a s6rt of m/n, whose visag/s 

Do cr/am and mdntle like a stdnding pdnd, 

Shakesp. Merch. i. i. 88-9. 

The admissibility or inadmissibility, however, of run-on lines 
depends on many different and complicated considerations, for 
which the reader may be referred to ten Brink, Chaucer^s 
Sprache und Verskunst, §§ 317-20, and to our own larger work, 
vol. ii, pp. 59-62. 

In Shakespeare's versification, and probably also in that of 
other poets, the more or less frequent use of run-on lines is 
characteristic of certain periods of their literary career, and is 
therefore looked upon as a valuable help in determining the 
date of the different plays (cf. § 91). The largest percentage 
of run-on lines probably occurs in Milton's epics. 

§ 98. The judicious use of run-on lines is often resorted to 
for the purpose of avoiding monotony. Another metrical licence 
connected with the line-end, which is adopted for the same 
purpose, is rhyme-breakixig. This occurs chiefly in rhyming 
couplets, and consists in ending the sentence with the first line 
of Uie couplet, instead of continuing it (as is usually done) till 
the end of the second line. Thus the close ^connexion of the 
two lines of the couplet eflfected by the rhyme is broken up by 
the logical or syntactic pause occurring at the end of the first 
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line. This is used rarely, and so to say unconsciously, by the 
earlier Middle English poets, but is frequently applied, and un- 
doubtedly with artistic intention, by Chaucer and his successors. 
The following passage contains examples both of rhyme-breaking 
and of the more normal usage : 

A Yiinan hddde he^ and servdniz namS 

At that tymeyfdr him lisie ride s6o ; 

And h^ was clad in c6te and h6od of grine: 

A shif of picok drwes bright and sh/ne ' 

tnder his b/lt he bdr ful thriftilf, 

Wd koude he dr^sse Ms tdkel yimanlf ; Sec, 

Chauc. Prol. 11. 101--6. 

Rhyme-breaking may, of course, also take place in other 
metres, as e. g. in four-foot iambic verses : 

Which hdpe I kiep full si/re in mi. 

As hi, that dll my cdmfort Is, 

On ySu alone, which are my bliss, &c. 

Surrey, pp. 79-80. 

Chapman, in his translation of Homer, often uses it in 
Septenary verses as well as in five-foot iambic verses. In 
certain stanzas rhyme-breaking at particular places is a strict 
rule, as e. g. in the Rhyme-Royal stanza {abab.bcc), in the 
ballade-stanza of eight lines {abab,bcbc), and also between 
the two quatrains of the regular Italian sonnet. 

On the other hand this licence is rare in the works of the 
poets of the eighteenth century who wrote under French 
influence, and in modern times (especially at the present day) 
it seems to be rather avoided than intentionally admitted. 

§ 94. Another peculiarity of frequent but irregular occurrence 
in even-beat verse is alliteration, a feature which is derived from 
the old native metre, and is still (consciously or unconsciously) 
employed by many poets as an ornament of their verse. 

The arbitrary use of alliteration in the freer form of the long 
line has been already discussed. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries it is mostly used 
merely to give a stronger emphasis to those words of the verse 
which bear the logical and rhythmical accent,^ but even as early 
as this we can observe a decided predilection for accumulated 
alliteration. Sometimes the same alliterative sound is retained 
through several successive lines. In other instances a fourth 

* Cf. the lines from Wright's Spec, of Lyr, Poetry, p. 31, quoted on p. 98. 
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alliterating word is admitted in the line (as in the example 
referred to above). In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries diis 
striving after accumulation of alliteration was carried to such 
a length that it became a rule that as many words in the line as 
possible, whether accented or not, should begin with the same 
letter. This accounts for King James VI*s metrical rule quoted 
above (p. 89), that in * Tumbling verse ' the line is to be * literal '. 
Even Chaucer, in spite of his well-known hostile attitude to 
regular alliterative poetry,* allowed his diction to be influenced 
strongly by it, e. g. : 

/ mr^ch, ^htch that w^pe and wdylle thus, 

Was whilom vr^ff to lnyng Qapdnetis, Kn. Tale, 11. 73-4. 

And Yk/ 'htm hiHrtleth tuith his h/^rs adSun. ib. line 1758. 

This accumulation of alliterative sounds occurs in the works 
of many Modem English poets, some of whom, as Peele and 
Shakespeare, have themselves ridiculed it, but were unable, or 
were not careful, to avoid it altogether in their own practice. 

And with B\xarp thrilling shriekes \ doe bSotlesse crjf, 

Spens. F. Q. i. iii. 127. 

Which with a riiishy weapon \I will w6und, 

Peele, Old Wifes Tale, p. 467. 

Thfy love Mast that W men know their \&ve, Shak. Rom. i. 3. 

For particulars see NeuengL Metrik, pp. 68-76, and the 
following treatises: 

Die Alliteration itn Layamon, by K. Kegel; Germanistische Studien, 
ed. K. Bartsch, Vienna, 1874, i. 172 flf. 

Die Alliteratum bei Chaucer, by Dr. F. Lindner, Jahrbuch /. rom, und 
engi, Literatur, N. Ser. ii, p. 31 1 ff. 

Die Aliiteration in den Werken Chancers mit Ausschluss der Canterbury 
Tales, by E. Petzold. Dissertation, Marburg, 1889. 

Die alliterierenden Sprachformeln in Morrises Early Englisk Allitera- 
tive Poems und im Sir Gawayne and ike Green Knight, by Job. Fuhrmann. 
Dissertation, Kiel, 1886. 

Prof. Dr. K. Seitz, Die Alliteration im Englischen vor und bei 
Shakspere, and Zur Alliteration im Neuenglischen* Realschulprogramme 
i-iii, Mame, 1875, Itzehoe, 1883, 1884. 

M. Zeoner, Die Alliteration bei neuenglischen Dichtem, Dissertation, 
Halle, 1880. 

Die stabreimenden IVortverbindungen in den Dichtungen Walter Scott*s, 
by Georg Apitz. Dissertation, Breslau, 1893. 

* Cf. Parson* s Prologue, 42-3. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE METRICAL TREATMENT OF SYLLABLES 

§ 95. As the root-syllables of words (leaving out of account 
the words of Romanic origin) almost universally retain their full 
syllabic value, whether occurring in arsis or in thesis, they 
require no notice in this chapter. We therefore confine our 
remarks to the formative and inflexional syllables, which, though 
as a rule found only in thesis, admit of being treated metrically 
in three different ways, (i) A syllable of this kind may retain 
its full value, so as to form by itself the entire thesis of a foot. 
(2) It may be slurred, so that it combines with another unac-y 
cented syllable to form a thesis. (3) It may lose its syllabi 
value altogether, its vowel being elided and its consonantal part 
(if it has any) being attracted to the root-syllable. By the last- 
mentioned process, as is well known, the number of inflexional 
syllables has been greatly reduced in Modern as compared with 
Middle and Old English. 

The inflexional endings which in Middle English (we are 
here considering chiefly the language of Chaucer) have ordinarily 
the value of independent syllables are the following : — 

-es (-W, -us) in the gen. sing, and the plur. of the substantive, ^ 
and in certain adverbs. 

-en in the nom. plur. of some substantives of the weak declen- 
sion, in certain prepositions, in the infinitive, in the strong past 
participle, in the plur. of the pres. of strong verbs, and in the 
pret. plur. of all verbs. 

-er in the comparative. 

-es/ in the superlative and the 2nd person pres. 

-e/h {'tih) in the 3rd person pres. sing., in the plur. pres. and 
plur. imperative. 

-ed {'td, -ud) in the past participles of weak verbs, and often 
in the ist and 3rd person sing, and the whole plur. pret. of 
the weak verbs with short root-syllable, instead of the fuller 
endings -ede, -eden, which also occur; in weak verbs with long 
root-syllable the endings are -de, -den, 

-edesfy or -desf in the 2nd pers. sing. pret. of the weak verb. 
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\ -/ in a certain number of inflexional forms of the verb (as 
e. g. in the inf. and in the past part, of strong verbs, where n is 
dropped), and of the substantive and adjective, and as an ending 
of Romanic words, &c. 

Of all these endingsonlythe comparative and superlative suffixes 
'fr, -est are preserved in an unreduced state in Modem English. 
The final -e has disappeared in pronunciation (with some excep- 
tions occurring in Early Modem English). The important suffixes 
-etiy -es, -ed, -est (2nd pers. sing.), -eth (for which -j, the northem 
ending, instead of -es^ is commonly substituted) have been con- 
tracted through syncope so as to form one syllable with the root, 
except where the nature of the final consonant of the stem 
prevents syncope, e. g. in -es and -est after sibilants, in -^d after 
dentals, in -en after v^ s, /, d, k (as in houses^ ended^ n'seUy zlfrt//en, 
hidden^ broken ^ driven). As, however, these are always full syl- 
lables they may here be disregarded. The ending -edest has 
been shortened into -edsL 

It is to be observed that the syncopation of the vowel (e) of 
the inflexional endings was not so nearly universal in Early 
Modem English as it is at present ; and further, that it is still 
much less prevalent in poetry than in prose, because the poets 
for metrical reasons often preserve the fuller endings when in 
ordinary speech they are no longer used.* In examining the 
metrical treatment of the Early English inflexional endings, we 
shall therefore have occasion to consider the usage of the pre- 
sent day, notwithstanding the fact that some of these endings 
are obsolete in modem prose. 

The chief difference between Early and Modem English with 
regard to the treatment of the inflexions is that in Early English 
poetry the full pronunciation is the rule — in accordance with the 
practice in ordinary speech — and the syncopation of the vowel 
(^, rarely i or u) is the exception ; while in Modern English it is 
the shortened pronunciation that is normal, the full syllabic 
form being used only exceptionally as a poetic licence. 

§ 96. The first point that requires notice is the treatment of 
the unaccented e of words of three and four syllables in Middle 
English. The following observations are founded on those of 
ten Brink, Chaucer's Sprache und Verskunst, § 256. 

I . If each of the two last syllables of a trisyllabic word has 

" * In the reading of the Bible and Liturgy the older syllabic pronxmciation 
of certain endings is still common, and it is occasionally heard in sermons, 
where a more elevated and poetical kind of diction is admissible than would 
be used in secular oratory. 
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an unaccented e, one of them is generally elided or slurred over 
under the influence of the rhythmical accent. Thus the past 
tense singular of the weak verbs clepede, werede^ makede, lovede 
may be scanned either clepte^ werde^ made, lovde, or cleped, wered, 
maked, loved. Just in the same way the plural forms clepeden, 
makedeity &c., may be read either cleptetiy maden^ &c., or cleped, 
maked, &c. ; likewise the plural endings of novm^ /aderes^ hevenes 
jnay be pronounced /adres, hevnes or fader s, hevens. In Early 
Middle English, however, and also in the language of Chaucer, 
exceptions to this rule are found, trisyllabic scansion occur- 
ring chiefly in the plur. pret., e. g. : 

pait Hre L6verrd lisu Christy swa p6ledi pe d/o/elL 

Orm. 11822. 
/ dSrsie sw&e, they wiyeden ten pSunde, 

Chauc. Prol. 454. 

Yilledin, id. N. Pr. Tale, 569; wSnedin, id. Leg. 712, &c. 

The e following upon an unaccented syllable which is capable 
of receiving the accent, whether in a word of Teutonic or 
Romanic origin, is commonly mute. E. g. hanere^ manere^ lover e, 
ladyes, housbondes, thousandes are generally to be pronounced in 
verse (as, indeed, they were probably pronounced in prose) as, 
baner, matter , lover, ladys, housbonds^ thousands* But this e, on 
the other hand, not unfrequently remains syllabic, especially in 
the Ormulum^ where it is dropped only before a vowel or h. 
E.g. cneoUnn meoklik{e) annd litenn 11392, meocn/ss{e) is prfnne 
kiness 10699, iP<?rr dn godness{e) uss hdvepp dSn 185. Before 
a consonant or at the end of a line, however, it is always 
sounded: Ennglisshe minn to Idre 279, God w6rd and g6d 
iip/nnde 158, forrpi birrp all Crista fSllc 303. Goddsp^lless 
hdlljhe Idr^ 14, 42, 54, pa GdddspelUss neh dlle 30. Other 
examples are : And p6 pet weren gitseris Moral Ode, Ms. D. 
1. 269 ; For thdusandis his hSndes mdden d^e Chauc. Troil. v, 
1816 ; enlUmin/d id. A B C 73. 

In words of four syllables a final e which follows upon an 
unaccented syllable with a secondary accent may at pleasure 
either become mute or be fully pronounced. So words like 6ut' 
rydhe, sSudanhse, imperhures, drgumlntes may be read either as 
three or four syllables. Examples of e sounded : Bifdrr pe 
RSmanisshe king Orm. 6902 ; Annd sikerrlike ir&wwenn ib. 
1 141 2; purrh hdlljhe gSddspellivrihhtess ib. 160; Till hise 
l/rninngcnihhtess ib. 235; Annd purrh pin gdddcunndne'sse 
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tb. 1 1 358; An G6dd all Unniodskledd ib. 11 51 8; I glUiern/sse 
fdllenn ib. 11636; purrh flskshes unnlrummn/sse ib. 11 938; in 
slrdnge rdkeieje Moral Ode, 281 ; a thing{e) umiidefeste ib. 319 ; 
hiJSre hiouenkinge ib. 352, &c. Examples of e mute : And />d, 
pe iintreoum/ss{e) didepdn Moral Ode, 267 ; p^osiernhs{e) and He 
ib. 279. Orm has it only before vowels or h\ Fort sdn se 
gMlerfUss{e) tss dskd 11663, &c. 

§ 97. Special remarks on indiyidual inflexional 
endings. 

-es (gen. sing., nom. plur., and adverbial) is in disyllables 
(a) as a rule treated as a full syllable, e. g. Ac p/t we dSpfor 
gSdes liiue Moral Ode 56 ; from /uery shires inde Chauc. Prol. 15 ; 
And Hies c&latn wire thii to blame ib. 375; (b) seldom synco- 
pated or slurred over, e. g. Vre dire hlduerd/Sr hts pr/lles Moral 
Ode, 189 ; He mdkedefisses in phre si ib. 83 ; I sdugh his sltves 
purjfiled Chauc. Prol. 193 ; The drmes cfddun Arcite id. Kn, Tale, 
2033 ; Or Hies it wds id. Sq. Tale, 209. 

In trisyllables the reverse is the case; only Orm, who always, 
as is well known, carefully counts his syllables, treats the ending 
as a full syllable. Otherwise syncopation or slurring over of the 
last syllable is the rule in these words : a sSmeres day Chauc. 
Sq. Tale, 64 ; Griyhoundes he hddde id. Prol. 190 ; hiushondes dt 
that tSun id. Kn. Tale, 78 ; the tdvernes wH id. Prol. 240. 

In Modern English in all these cases elision of the -e is the 
rule, those, of course, excepted in which the -e is still sounded at 
the present day (after sibilants, dentals, &c.) and which therefore 
we need not discuss here. The use of -es as a full syllable is 
otherwise quite exceptional, chiefly occurring in the Early 
Modern English poets, who use the sounded e, occasionally, to 
gain an unaccented syllable, e. g. : 

The nightes cdr the stdrs abdut doth bring. Surrey, p. 15. 

Sometime to live in Idves bliss. Wyatt, p. 119. 

That like would nit for ill this wirldes wialth. 

Spens. F. Q. i. ix. 31. 

The hiat doth strdight forsdke the limb'is did. Wyatt, p. 205. 

Bi your iyb's yit moon-priofe. Ben Jonson, i. 979. 

The usual sound of these words is night* s^ loves^ world* s, 
limbs, eyes, and so in all similar cases. 

The syncopation of the -e in the adverbial -es is indicated, as 
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is well known, by the spelling, in certain cases : e. g. in else, 
hence, thence, whence (instead of the Middle English forms elleSy 
hennes, &c.) ; but even in words where it is preserved in writing, 
as e. g. in whiles, unawares, it has become mute and has, as a 
rule, no metrical value in Modern English poetry. The archaic 
ceries, however, is still always treated as a disyllabic, e. g. 

/ wdil, 1 wdtlf and c&tis thdi is irHe. 

Mrs, Browning, i, p. 55. 

§ 98. The ending -en (plur. nom. of nouns; prepositions; 
infinitive ; strong past part. ; plur. pres. and pret. of verbs) is 
in Middle English (a) commonly treated as a full syllable during 
the first period, and later on mostly, although not always, to 
avoid hiatus, before vowels and h, e. g. His (yen stipe Chauc. 
Prol. 201; BifSrenn Crist allmdhhtig G6dd Orm. 175; Be/Sren 
And dehjhtde Alexius, ii. 393 ; abdven dlle ndciduns Chauc. Prol. 
53 ; //^ schalt hiren him pis ring Floris and Blanch. 547 ; Ftr 
to Men with no stjuich pordille Chauc. Prol. 247 ; hifrdrenn Orm. 
iZ^^(i \ forUrenn ib. 1395; Sche wds arisen dnd al r/dy dight 
Chauc. Kn. T. 183 ; Hir hSsen w&en dffyn scdrlet reed id. Prol. 
456 ; For this ye kndwen also wA as I ib. 730 ; Swa pdit te)} 
shUlenn wilirrpen pskr Qrm. 11 86 7 ; patt hdffdenn cw^md himm 
i piss /^ ib. 210; A I pet wi misdiden hire Moral Ode, 99; 
(b) syncopated or slurred, especially in later times, after the 
n has been dropped already in prepositions and verbal in- 
flexions, e. g. His pSrefiren he delde Alexius, ii. 210 ; Hdlles and 
bSures, 6xen and pldugh ib. 12; Bifdrr pe Rdmanisshe king 
(instead of biforenn) Orm. 6902; Hastdw had fl/en al nyght 
Chauc. Mane. Prol. 1 7 ; She bdthe hir ydnge children untd hir 
cdllep id. CI. T. 1081 ; is b6rn : pat wAiten him bi/drn id. Man 
of Lawes T. 995-7; withinne a litel whjle id. Sq. T. 590; 
And iinder/Sngen his kineddm Flor. and Blanch. 1264; pei 
mdde sdwen in pdt citi Alexius, i. 577 ; Biddep his men cdmen 
him nire ib. 134; H6rn:i'b6rn King Horn, lyi-^ \ forldren : 
Hdrn ib. 479-80; Was risen and rdmede Chauc. Kn. T. 207; 
my lief is fdren on I6nde id. N. Pr. T. 59 ; And fdrth we riden 
a litel mdre than pdas id. Prol. 825 ; pei driven him 6/le tS 
skorninge Alexius, i. 308 ; pei risen alle iip with blipe ch&e 
ib. 367; pei cdsten upSn his crdun ib. 312 ; And wissheden pat 
h/were d/d PAtxiw.% ii. 335, &c. 

In Modern English this ending is much more rare, and is 
hardly ever used as a full syllable of the verse. The plural 
ending -en of the substantive occurs now and then in Wyatt's 
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and Surrey's verse, as e. g. in eyen instead of eyes^ both in rhyme, 
e.g. (yen: mine Sur. 14, and in the interior of the line, ib. 126, 
128; Wyatt 8, 17, &c. 

Prepositions ending in -en are scarcely ever used now ; some- 
times the archaic wiih6uten is to be met with in some Early 
Modem English poets, and then, of course, as a trisyllable : 
wUMtUen driad Sur. 95 ; withSuien /nd Spenser, F. Q. 11. ix. 58. 
The obsolete infinitives in -en may also be found sometimes in 
the writings of the same and other early Modem English poets : 
in vdyn:sdyen Sur. 31 ; his flScke to viewifn wide Spenser, F. Q. 
I. i. 23; to killi^ hdd Shak. Pericles, 11. Prol. 20. Likewise 
certain antiquated plural forms of the verb in -en', dischdrge'n 
cl/an Sur. 30 ; fen : lifediln Spenser, F. Q. 11. x. 7 ; and wdxHh 
in their mirth Shak. M. N. Dr. n. i. 56. 

It is only the ^en of the past participle that is at all often after 
certain consonants treated as a full syllable, e. g. the/rdzen h/art 
Sur. I ; gStten out ib. 10 ; the stricken deer ib. 54 ; hast taken pain 
Wyatt, 99. Here the fiill forms are preserved in the ordinary 
language. It is only exceptionally diat participles that have 
undergone shortening, as come, reassume their n and regain an 
extra syllable, e. g. //// he cSmen hath West (Poets, ix. 484). 
Contracted forms like grown^ known^ drazvn, always remain 
monosyllabic, even in verse, and words like /alien, swollen, 
which are normally disyllabic, are often contracted in poetry : 
as grown Sur. 13 ; known ib. 45 ; swoln ib. 8 ; befallen ib. 26 ; 
drawn Wyatt, 160. Complete contraction is effected either by 
elision of the final consonant of the stem, e. g. tcien (instead of 
taken") Sur. 44, or by slurring of the ending, e. g. hath given 
a place Sur. 108; is beaten with wind and stSrm ib. 157, &c. 

§ 99. The comparative and superlative endings -er, -est are, 
as a rule, syllabic. H6rn is f direr pane beo ^King Horn, 330 ; 
No Unger dwille hjf ne mjfghte Alexius, ii. 85 ; But rather w6lde 
hey/ven Chauc. Prol. 487. 

These endings are treated, moreover, as full syllables in the 
unaccented rhymes H^ngest : fairest Layamon, 13889-90; 
H^ngest : h/ndest ib. 1 3934-5. If an inflexional -e is added to 
such words, so as to make them trisyllables, it is commonly 
elided or apocopated, e.g. Fdr he is the fdireste mdn Horn, 
787; hire gr/tteste 60th Chauc. Prol. 120; The f&reste in his 
pdrisshe ib. 494. Slurring or syncopation takes place in the 
following examples, Sche m6st wij> him no linger abide Sir Orfeo, 
line 328 ; No I6iger to hile 6/ he brdke Alexius, ii. 127 ; more 
rarely in the superlative, Annd dllre Idttst he wiindedd wdss 
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Orm. 11779,11797; Was th6u notfdrisi ofdngels dlle ? Towneley 
Myst p. 4. 

In Modem English these endings are treated similarly. The 
comparative-ending -er is mostly syllabic on account of the 
phonetic nature of the final r, and even if slurred, it does not 
entirely lose its syllabic character, e. g. : 

The nigher my cSm/ort is to m/, Surrey, p. 37. 

Or d6 him mightier sirvice ds his thrdlls, 

Milton, Par. L. i. 149. 

The ending of the superlative -est, too, is commonly 
syllabic, e.g. 

In ISngest nighty or in the shSrtest day. Surrey, p. 16. 

Now l^ss than smdlUst dwdrfs, in ndrrow r6om, 

Milton, P. L. i. 779. 

Nevertheless many examples of syncopation are found, chiefly 
in the writings of the Early Modern English poets: e.g. the 
meekest of mind Sur. 77; the svoieVst compdnions Shak. Cymb. 
V. V. 349 ; the stirrist good night id. Macb. n. ii. 4. Such forms 
are Often used by Ben Jonson. 

§ 100. The ending -est (2nd pers. pres. sing. ind. and pret. 
sing, of weak verbs) is in Middle English generally syllabic : 
Annd si^^est swillc annd swillc was J^ Orm. 151 2 ; Annd jiff 
pu fijesst prio wip prh^pa findesst tH pder s/xe id. 1 1523-4; 
That brSughtest Trdye Chauc. N. Pr. T. 408 ; TTmo wdlkest 
ndw id. Kn. T ; pat g6d pat p6u pinkest do m/ Alexius, ii. 
304; Hou mjfpest p6u pus IStige w6ne Alexius, i. 445^ And 
wSldest never e ben akn&uoe ib. 461. 

Frequently, however, syncopation or slurring also occurs ; 
jiffpi* se})st tdtt tu m/esst GSdd Orm. 5188 ; /^« winest pat ich 
song bio grislich Owl and Night. 315 ; pu schrichest and ^Sliest 
to pine fire ib. 223; Thou kndwest him well Ch2iuc. Blaunche, 
137 ; TrSwest thou? by our LSrd^ 1 will thee sdy ib. 551 / pou 
nvf}test have bin a grit lording Alexius, i. 511. 

In Modern English syncopation is extremely common, e. g. 
Now kndwest thou dll Sur. 27 ; That mdkest but gdme Wyatt, 
30, &c. ; but the full syllabic pronunciation (in accordance with 
the modem prose usage) is also firequent, both in the poetry of 
the sixteenth century, e.g. What frdmUst thdu Sur. 158; And 
Uokest td commdnd Shak. H. VI. i. i. 38; and in that of recent 
times, e.g. : 
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S^k as ifum siamdi^t, paU in Ike drear Ughi. ^^^ 

Mrs. Brownings i. 4. 

Wan SciUpUfr, wiepest th6u to take (he cast? 

Tennyson, Eariy Sonn. 9. 

{ 101. The ending -^ in the Ncwth -«, -is (3rd pers. sing-, 
pres., (dor. pre&, and 3rd peis. sing. inq)erative), is in most cases 
syllabic in Middk English, espeaally before the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; e. g. // iHrrnepp Mmm till sfmie Orm. 150 ; /fot spelupp 
6ff pe dSofell ib. 11944; pat ikfre annd itfrt stdndepp inn ib. 
2617; p6nne hi cunup {ft Moral Ode, 236; Hi wdlkep /ure 
ib. 239 ; So prikip him natHre Chanc. ProL 1 1 ; CSmep dUc 
nSw to ^ Al^ios, il 337 ; And a-fSngep )6ure mede ib. 375. 

Bat already in the earUer portion of this epoch of the language 
slurring or syncopation is often to be met wiih, and it became 
gradually more and more frequent. Boc s^jppe birrp weljimenn 
pi Orm. 11373, 1 1 981 ; Annd d}j affUrr pe gSddspell stdnnt 
ih. 33 ; And thinkep, here cSmep my mSrtel inemj Chauc. Kn. 
T. 785 ; Comip n&, quoth hi id. Prol. 839 ; pat hdvej? travdille 
Alexius, i. 350 ; Thai hdldis this^ Idnd agdyne resSune Barbour^s 
Bruce, i. 488. 

In Modem English the endings -eth and -es ('j) were at first 
used promiscuously ; later -eth is employed, if a full syllable is 
required, -es ('x) if syncopation is intended ; but this nde is not 
strictly observed. 

The dropping of e on the whole is the more usual : e. g. 
begins Sur. i ; seems ib. 2 ; learns Wyatt, i ; also if written -eth : 
On him ihatl&ueth not mi Wyatt, 57 ; that seeth the hiavens Sur. 2. 
Treatment as a full syllable is less usual : But dll too Idte Love 
liarhHth mi Sur. 5 ; L6ve that liv'eth and riigneth in my thought 
Sur. 12. Shakespeare and his contemporaries still use it 
somewhat frequently (cf. Hertzberg in Shakspeare-Jahrb. xiii, 
pp. 255-7), ^"^ occasional instances are found even in later 
poets, as for instance in Keats, who rhymes : death : ouershddowith^ 
p. 336 ; Chr. Rossetti, diaih :/ashionith p. 28, ii. 11. 5-6. 

§ 102. The ending -ed, in the North -id, -it (past part, of* 
weak verbs), is, as a rule, syllabic in Middle English : e. g. Min 
Drihhtin hd/epp linedd Orm. 16; Annd ice itt hdfefSrpedd // 
ib. 25; Annd iskr/ore hdfe ice tHrrnedd itt ib, 129; ipr&oed 6fie 
sithes Chauc. Prol. 485 ; hadde swdwned with a dkdly chire 
ib. Kn, T. 55; N6u is Alex dwilled p6re Alexius, i. 121; 
L&verd^ ipdnked bi pou dy ib. 157; A wiile gret quMle thar 
duellyi ^/Barbour, Bruce, i. 359, 
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T It slurring and syncopation likewise are of frequent occur- 
rence : ^a// hdffdmn cw/mtnd himm (piss li/\b, an ; fiei scHlle 
bio to depe id/md Moral Ode, 106 ; His ih^e h/er was kembd 
behjfnde his bdk Chauc. Kn. T. 1285; Fulfild 0/ (re ib. 82; 
especially in words with the accent on the antepenultima, e. g. 
VbHried nSr ibrint ib. 88; and hdn hem cdried sSfte ib. 153; 
And benyhSnowrii as a kjmg Alexius, i. s> 12 (Ms. N). 

In this enPding, too, syncopation (W, V, /) is the rule already iii 
the earliest Modern English poets : offered Sur. 6 ; transgr^si \h: 
11; that prSmised wds io th/e ib. 35. The use of it as a full syl- 
lable, however, is very frequently to be met with, chiefly in par- 
ticiples used as adjectives : the pdrched green resiSred (s with shdde 
Sur. I ; by will assured mdan Wyatt, 4 ; bul drmkd sighs ib. 4 ; 
false fkignM grace ib. 4. The dramatists of the Elizabethan 
time (cf. EngU Melrik^ ii. 336) similarly often use the full end- 
ing ; and even in modem poets it is not uncommon : where wfve 
involved Sihers Burns, Remorse, I. 11; The charmed God begdn 
Keats, Lamia, p. 185, &c. 

§108. The ending -ed {-od, -ud) of the ist and 3rd pers* 
sing. pret. and the whole plur. pret. of weak verbs, which is 
shortened from ^ei^, -ode, -ude, -eden, ^oden^ -uden (cf. § 96), is in 
Middle English usually syllabic : e.g. Mist al pit me Uked(e) p6 
Moral Ode, 7 ; Oure l&verd pdt al mdked{e) iwis Pop. Science, 
2 ; He inded(e) and cliped(e) yt Liicesire Rob. of Glouc, p. 29 ; 
The/dder hem I6ued(e) dlle yn6} ib. ; Hire overlippe w)pud{e) 
schi so cline Chauc. Prol. 107 ; An 6utridire pat lSved(e) vinerjfe 
ib. 165; Ne mdked him a spiced cdnsciince ib. 526 ; pei priced 
ivere nire and nire Alexius, i. 583 (Ms. V). 

As several of these examples show, slurring occasionally 
takes place, so that the ending forms part of a disyllabic thesis, 
but real syncopation never occurs; cf. further: And assigii ii 
rjfgorousljf Barbour, Bruce, i. 88 ; and ivere I h6ped(i) of pi to 
here Alexius, ii. 482. 

With regard to these endings from the beginning of the 
Modem English epoch onward syncopation ([^]</, V, /) is the 
rule; defied Sur. 10; sustain d ib. 15; opprest Wyatt, 107. 
But the full syllable not infrequently occurs : / Uoked bdck 
Sur. 4 ; / niver prSved nSne Wyatt, 39. It is characteristic of 
Spenser's archaistic style, and is often met with in the Elizabethan 
dramatists ; Shakespeare, however, uses it much more frequently 
in his earlier than in his later plays. The more recent 
poets admit it in single cases: said : vdnishid Keats, Lamia, 

p. 202. 
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§ 104. The final -e is treated in Modern English poetry in 
the same manner as in Modem High German : it may be either 
used as a thesis, or be slurred over, or become quite silent. In 
Middle English, however, the treatment of the final -^ depends 
much more on the following word than on the etymological 
origin of the -e. It becomes mute, of course, mostly before 
i5 or a vowel, but is generally preserved (as a thesis) or slurred 
before a consonant This rule has, however, many excep- 
tions. 

Orm and other poets of the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury give the final e its ftdl syllabic value in certain classes of 
words in which Chaucer ^ in the second half of the fourteenth 
century generally slurs it* 

These words are the pronouns htre^ oure, }oure, here, myne^ 
ihyne (also spelled without e\ if they do not stand in rhyme ; 
the plural forms thise^ same^ swiche^ whicJu', the past part, of 
strong verbs with an originally short root, the inflexional n 
being apocopated, e.g. came, write j stole] the 2nd pers. sing, 
of the strong pret., e. g. bare^ iooke^ except such worcfe as songe^ 
founde^ and others of the same group ; the preterites were and 
made ; the nouns sone^ worn ; the French words in -ye^ -ayey -eye^ 
and, finally, the words before^ to/ore, there^ heere* 

In most of these cases it is easy enough to give examples of 
the syllabic use of the -^, both from the earliest and from later 
poets : Off are sdwless nide Orm. 1 1402 ; patt Hre Ld/errd I/su 
Crist ib. 11 403, 11803, &c. ; j&ne hy pSnkede Sure drighte 
Alexius, ii. 35; Annd jiHire sdwless /Sde iss /c Orm. 11691, &c.; 
patt jUre priostess hdlljhenn ib. 1 1694 ; Till htse diore piowwess 
ib, 1 1556; Att dlle pine n/de ib. 11366, 11914, &c. ; Owl and 
Nightingale, 220, 221, &c.; Cdstel gSd an mine rise ib. 175, 
282; Forgive h/mm h&e sinne Orm. 86; Annd wille iss hire 
pridde mdhhti\>. 11509; For hire h/orte was so gret Owl and 
N. 43, 44, &c.; At sHrne sipe hirde ich telle ib. 293; pise 
wikkede jfSde ib. 333 ; And made mi wip him ride Sir Orfeo, 
i53» &c. 

All these words may, however, also be found with slurring or 
syncopation of the ^ even in Early Middle English: Annd 
p/oTVWtenn wil wipp all pin mdhht Orm. 1 1393 ; pa wAre he p^ 
bik^hedd ib. 1 1628 ; Annd sUme itt dll/orrwirrpenn ib. 1 1512 ; 
Minhiorte atflihp and fait mi tUnge Owl and N. zlvMrpe Hie 
sSng hir tide ih, 26, 441 ; pdt ich sckdile t6 hire flea ib. 442; he 

1 See ten Brink, Chaucer's Sprache und Verskunst, § 260. 
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wire hch6te ib. 23, 53, &c. In later Middle English this is more 
common : An^mage 6/ hire sSne Alexius i. 105 ; per6f to gSd/^et 
mdde here mSne ib. 32 ; SSmme pat 6f pe (nne wire Alexius ii. 325 ; 
FcLste pey wire ysSught pordugh ib. 14 ; And I6ke dre at )6ure 
pilgrime ib. 394; And thire our 6st bigdn Chauc. Prol. 827; 
EntHned in hire nSse ib. 1 23 ; Nought griveth Hsyoure glSrie dnd 
kondur id. Kn. T. 59 ; pHrghySure gintilnisse ib. 62; dnd hire fdlse 
whiel ib. 67 ; And pilgryms wire they dlle Chauc. Prol. 26, 59 ; 
At night was c6me intS that hSstelrie ib. 23 ; With him ther wds 
his sdne^ a ySufig squyir ib. 79; In mStteliye and high ib. 271 ; 
cSmpan^e inySuthe ib. 461 ; no vilanjfe is it ib. 740, Ac. 

§ 106. The following examples serve to show the arbitrary 
use of the final -e in other words, either (a) syllabic, or 
\b) slurred or syncopated. 

1. Infinitive, (a) And stSnde 4pe gSdes knight Alexius ii. 269 ; 
to title ydw dll the condicidun Chauc. Prol. 38. (b) to tdke our 
wiy ib. 34 ; Min mote )eve silver ib. 232. 

2. Past part, of strong verbs, {b) ydrdwe ni ybdre Sq. T. 
336 ; p6 pe child ybdre wds Alexius ii. 37 ; (b) Fbdre he wds in 
Rdme ib. 6 ; Though hi were c6me agdin Chauc. Sq. T. 96 ; 
ycdmefrom his vidge id. Prol. 77, &c. 

3. Various inflexional endings of the verb, (a) pdt ich 
ride wibeginne Cant. Creat. E. 225 ; Andyit I hSpe^ pdr mafdy 
Chauc. Sir Thopas 1. 2010; and mdde fdrward id. Prol. 33; 
and winte f6r to dSon ib. 78 ; yet hddde hi but litel gdld in cSffre 
ib. 298 ; And siyde t6 her piis Alexius L 69 ; glddly wdlde priche 
Chauc. Prol. 480. (b) devdutly wSlde he tiche ib. 481 ; / tr&we 
ther ndwher ttdn is ib. 524 ; Itrdwe some min id. Sq. T. 2 13 ; So 
hddde I spdken id. Prol. 31 ; hddde he bi ih. 60 ; i/thdt sche sdwe 
a mdus ib. 144 ; children betwien them hidde pei ndne Alexius i. 31 ; 
Bote mite fSunde pe) n6n saunddute Cant. Creat. O. 62. 

4. Inflexional endings of Gtennanic substantives, (a) 
His nikke wMt Chauc. Prol. 238 ; Ofwdodecrdft ib. 210; whan 
the sSnne wds to riste ib. 30 ; a spdnne brdod ib. 155 ; At mite wit 
itdught ib. 127 ; Ne 6/ his spiche ddungerdus ib. 517 ; As will in 
spiche ds in cSntendnce id. Sq. T. 93 ; of sinne liche Alexius i. 59 ; 
He jide t6 a cMrche-hii ib. 97 ; dl/or Idve mine Alexius ii. 87 ; 
ofhiwe bright ib. 100 ; while g6d in irpe mdde mdn Cant. Creat. 
E. 26. (b) Trduthe and honSur Chauc. Prol. 46 ; Thdt no drdpe 
ne fille ib. 131 ; In hdpe to stSnden ib. 88; And bjf his sjfde a 
swird ib. 112 ; td the pjne of hille Cant. Creat. O. 240 ; purch 
pride pat in his wdrd was Up ib. E. 14. 

5. Bomanic substantives, (a) dtte siege hddde he 3/ Chauc. 
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Prol. 56 ; in hire sduce d/pe ib. 129; Is stgne thdt a man ib. 226. 
(b) And hdthed /uery vfyne in swkh licSur ib. 3 ; o/dge he was 
ib. 81 ; his b/ne/ice to kfre ib. 507, 

6. AdjeoUyes. (a) Chiefly after the definite article, pronouns, 
and in plural forms : and in the Grite S/e Chauc. Prol. 59 ; 
The tindre crSppes dnd the ySnge sSnne ib. 7 ; his hdlfe cSurs 
irdnne ib. 8; with his sw/ete briethe ib. 5; to seken strdunge 
strondes ib. 13 ; thefirste nijt Alexius i. 55 ; pat ilke day ib. 159 ; 
pe dide cSrs ib. 420; PSuere m/n to clSpe andfede ib. 10, 13, 93, 
&c. ; cSmen o/hjfe kinne Alex. ii. 99 ; with milde stevene ib. 72 ; 
annd dlle fUle iHsstess Orm. 11656. (b) Chiefly after the inde- 
finite article, but in other cases as well : Annd dliepe flskshess 
Mggerli^y Orm. 1 1 655 ; afdyrforheed Chauc. Prol. 254 ; as is 
a pSure scolir ib. 260 ; as mTke as is a mdyde ib. 69 ; a shiefof 
picock drwes bright and k/ne ib. 104. 

7. Adverbs and prepositions, (a) MildeHche hi him gr/tte 
Alexius ii. 296; Right abSute n6ne ib. 387; And sSfte brSujte 
h/m obidde ib. 23 ; Ful 6/te time ib. 52 ; Ful Hide sSngen Chauc. 
Sq. T. 55; AbSute prime id. Kn. T. 1331; abSue irpe Cant. 
Creat. E. 573. (b) Fdstepei wire ysSughtporUgh Alexius ii. 14 ; 
And iek as Idude as dSth Chauc. Prol. 171 ; Ther is namSre to 
siyne ib. 314 ; stiHe as dny stSon id. Sq. T. 171 ; AbSute this kjfng 
id. Eai. T. 132 1 ; Children betwine hem hidde pei nSne Alexius 
i. 31 ; wipimne a whjfle Cant. Creat. O. 29; }if )it oure I6rd 
abSue pe sk^ ib. O. 186. 

8. Numerals, (a) she hddde fjve Chauc. Prol. 460; FaUe 
siventine )ire Alexius i. 179, 187, 321; offiue pSusende winter 
and 6n Cant. Creat. E. 462 ; nSper/irste time ne Idst ib. O. 356. 
(b) andfiue and tw/nti winter and mS ib. E. 463 ; tdkenpe tinde 
part 6fpy gUiod ib. O. 332; dUe pe bestis ib. 173; For siventene 
^ir hit is gdn Alexius i. 1 94. 

§ 106. In poems written in more southern dialects the final -e 
retains its syllabic value later than in those of the North, in 
agreement with the actual usage of the dialects of these districts. 
Sir Tristrem (c. 1300) has still many syllabic ^'s in thesis; in 
the Cursor Mundi (c. 1320) and the Metrical Homilies (c. 1330) 
they are not so numerous, and they are still rarer in the poems 
of Laurence Minot (c. 1352) and of Thomas of Erceldoune. 
The editor of the last-mentioned poet, Prof. Alois Brandl, rejects 
the syllabic final -e altogether in opposition to ten Brink and 
Luick. In Barbour's Bruce (c. 1375) it is entirely silent^ 

* Cf. Luick, AngHcy xi. 591-2. 
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But in the later poetry of the North, which was largely under 
the influence of southern English models, chiefly of Chaucer, 
many inflexional endings, especially various kinds of final -^, 
have a metrical value. King James I, one of the most eminent 
Scottish poets, e.g., is a strict follower of Chaucer in this 
respect, both in versification and language.^ This will be shown 
by the following examples : Myn /yen gdn to sm&t stanza 8 ; To 
siken hilp 99 ; that niver change wSld 83 ; Thatfiynen Sutward 
136 ; That minen w/le 137 ; We weren dll 24 ; L^ke to an hirte 
schdpin vertljf 48 ; Thtis salt on th/ my chdrge b/ne ildid 120 ; in 
lUfefSr a while 134 ; Now, sw/te Mrd, say Snes t6 me p/pe, I d/e 
for w6 ; me think thou g^nts sl/pe 57 ; And 6n the smdle grene 
twistts sdt ^^; Within a chdmher^ large ^ r&um^ and f dire 77, 

Other Scottish poets, like Dunbar, use the final e in the same 
way, but much more sparingly : A mdng the gr/ne rispisdndthe r/dis 
Terge 56 ; And grene l/vis dSing of d/w doun fl/it Thrissil and 
Rois 49 ; scho sind the swi/te R6 ib. 78 ; when M/rche wis with 
vdriand windis past \h. i. 

Only the inflexional endings of substantives and of verbs are 
used by Dunbar somewhat more firequently as full syllables, 
e. g. : Had mdid the birdis to begin thair hSuris Thrissil and Rois 
5 > of flSuris f6rgit nAv ib. 18 ; t?ie bldstis Sfhis hSrne ib. 34 ; In 
dt the window lUkit b^ the ddy ib. 10; And hdlsit mi ib. 11 ; 
Bdlmit in dew ib. 20 ; Thepirlit drSppis schUke Terge 14. Even 
Lyndesay still uses certain full endings now and then in this way : 
Elemintis: intint is Monarchic 247-8; thay cdn nocht Us it: 
abHsit Satire 2897-8; Quhow t ressdvit cSnfort Monarchic 
132 ; Lyke durient piirles 6n the twistis hang ib. 136, But the 
final -e is hardly ever found in his verses forming a thesis. 

On the other hand some contemporary authors of the South, 
reckoned as included in the Modem English period, continue 
to admit in several cases the syllabic final -^, but this can only be 
regarded as an exception. E. g. The sSte' season, that btid and 
bl6om forth brings Surrey, p. 3 ; Thdt the Grieks brSught to Trfyi 
tdwn ib. 21 ; Hersilfin shddaw dfthe clSsi night ib. 138 ; Agdinst 
the bulwark 6f the fl/she'frdil Wyatt 207 ; But tr/ated ^ter d 
div&sbfdshion ib. 7. 

Spenser does not seem to admit syllabic final -^, in spite of 
his archaic style. 

1 107. Like the inflexional syllables, the suffixes of derivatives 
may be treated in a twofold manner. Those of Germanic origin 

1 Cf. King James I, The Aingis Quair, ed. by W. W. Skctt, 1883-4. 

U 2 
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for the most part call for little remark, as many of them have 
coalesced with the root of the word, and others, as e.g. the 
S3dlables -iVa^, -ness, ^, -^, can, on account of their phonetic 
character, only be metrically treated as full syllables. Only 
a few fluctuate in their metrical treatment, as e. g. -en, -er^ -le, 
mostly after a consonant; these will be dealt with in the 
section on the slurring of syllables. 

Of much greater importance are the formative endings of 
Romanic origin, especially those which begin with an /, Cy or 
« + a vowel, as -iage^ -ian, -iaunt^ -tance, "ience^ -ieni, -ter^ -totm, 
'touSy -etmsy -uous, -lal, -ual, -iat^ -tour. Such endings may 
either have their full value, or be slurred in rhythm, i. e. they 
may be treated either as disyllabic or as monosyllabic. 

The full forms do not occur frequently in the interior of the 
line, but mostly in the last foot, where the endings bear the last 
arsis and offer a convenient rhyme. Hence we conclude, that 
the slurred pronunciation (synizesis) had in the later Middle 
English period already become general in ordinary speech, 
although the full value is in rhyme-words certainly more 
common : e. g. vidge :pilgrimdge Chaucer, Prol. 77-8 ; langdge : 
mdrridge ib. 211-12; tircidne : h&ne N. Pr. Tale 139—40; 
cSrdidl : specidl Prol. 443-4 ; ethiridll : imp&idll Lyndesay, 
Monarchic 139-40 ; curat : licincidt Chauc. Prol. 2 19-20 ; Idsie : 
eccUsidsie ib. 707-8 ; river ^e : cSnscttnce ib. 225-6 ; off^e : 
pda'^e Kn.T, 225-6; disposfdSun : cdnstelldctSun ib. 229—30; 
prtsSun : compdsstdun ib. 251-2 ; dscendM : pdct6il Prol. 1 17-18 ; 
ob/di/hi : ass/ht ib. 851-2 ; Srtihi : r/splendeht Lyndesay, Monar- 
chic 140-2; gloriSus : priciSus ib. 28-32, 44-5, 48-52, 75-9, 
1 5 1-2, &c. ; ymdgyndctdun : impr/ssiSun : tUiisiSun James I, 
Kingis Quair, st. 12; ndciSun : nvflidun : mencidun ib. st. 78. 
Slurred endings : Fid w/l bildved and fdmulUr was hi Chauc 
Prol. 215; And spiciall^ ib. 15; a ciHriotis p;fn ib. 196; 
Perp/iuelljf, not dnly fSr a yeer Kn. T. 600 ; Suspicious wds the 
Clerk's T. 540; This sirgeant cdm ib. 575, 582, &c. 

Later on slurring becomes more frequent, mainly in the North, 
e. g. in Dunbar's poems : with vdriand windis pdst Thrissil and 
Rois I ; with ane Srient hldst, ib. 3 ; So histeous dr the bldstis 
ib. 35; ane tnhibitioun thdir ib. 64 (but conditiSun : rendwn : 
fassSun 70-82); A rddius cr&von ib. 132; Lyndesay, Monar- 
chic: On^sinsuall LUste g \ Lyke durient piirles i'^6 ] andb^rml 
bimes 142; Ms r^ioun durordll 148; Quhilk situate dr 160; 
meUdious drmon^e 195 ; off thdt mellifluous, /dmous 232 ; And sic 
vaine siHpersHtioun tS ref&se 242 ; The quhilk gaifsdpience 249. 
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In the Modern English period of the language slurring of 
such syllables is the rule, in conformity with the actual pro- 
nunciation in prose, contrary ta the usage of Chaucer and other 
Early Middle English poets. Only exceptionally the unshortened 
use obtains chiefly in earlier Modern English, as the following 
examples show : 

To wSe a mdid in wdy of mdrrtdge, 

Shakesp. Merch. 11. ix. 13. 

My business cdnnot brSok this ddllidnce, id. Err. iv. i. 59. 

Becdme the dccenls 6/ the vdlidnt, id. 2 Henry IV, 11. iii. 25. 

Andyit V is dlmost 'gdinsi my cSnscience. id. Haml. v. ii. 307. 

/ dS voliiierUy nSt ohidiini. Mrs. Browning, i, p. 6. 

The v/ry ck&rches art f&ll of sSldiers. 

Coleridge, Piccoiomini, i. sc. i. 

And dfter hdrd condiiiSns of p/ace, Surrey, p. i73- 

All the sad spdces 6f ohUvidn. Keats, p. 257. 

But BriHtus sdys he wds ambitiSus, 

Shakesp. Caesar, in. ii. 91. 

And Idoking rdund I sdw, as iisudL D. G. Rossetti, i. p. 64. 

For other examples cf. Metrik^ ii. § 40. 

§ 108. By the side of this artificial attribution of full syllabic 
value to Romanic endings which in ordinary pronunciation are 
contracted, there are many examples of the opposite process, 
namely the contraction, for metrical purposes, of words that are 
ordinarily pronounced in full. Both these devices serve the 
same purpose, that of adjusting the number of syllables to the 
requirements of the rhythm. 

In the former case a syllable which commonly is pronounced 
quickly and indistinctly is uttered more distinctly and more 
slowly than in ordinary speech. In the latter, a couple of 
successive syllables or words are uttered more indistinctly and 
quickly than in ordinary speech, frequently so much so that 
a syllable may be entirely suppressed. Hence the slurring of 
syllables results, according to the degree of contraction, either 
in a disyllabic thesis, or in the complete coalescen<!b of two 
syllables. The former takes place if the final unaccented vowel 
of a polysyllable is run into the following unaccented word 
consisting of, or beginning with, a vowel, e.g. : 
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For mdny a mdn \ so hdrd is Sfhis h&te» Chauc. Pro!. 229. 

Nowh/r so bisy a mdn \ as hi iher nds. ib. 321. 

W/l coude she cdrie a mSrsel \ dnd wel k/pe. ib. 130. 

With mUchel gUrie \ and grit solimpniiie. id. Kn. T. 12. 

Oh ! hdppy are thfy \ that hdve forgiveness gStt, Wyatt 211. 

My king, my cSuntry I se'ek, \/or whSm I live, ib. 173. 

SSrry am t \ to hear what t have heard, 

Shakesp. 2 Henry VI, u. i. 193. 

In cases like these it cannot be supposed that there is actual 
elision of a syllabic, by which many a, busy a, carte a, glorie and, 
happy are^ country /, sorry am^ would be reduced to regular 
disyllabic feet. In several of the instances such an assumption 
is forbidden not only by the indistinctness of pronunciation 
which it would involve, but also by the caesura. 

Further, we find both in Middle and in Modem English 
poetry many examples of similar sequences in which there is 
neither elision nor slurring, the syllable ending with a vowel 
forming the thesis, and the following syllable beginning with 
a vowel fomung the arsis. Hiatus of this kind has always been 
perfectly admissible in English verse. 

And yit he wds hut isy 6/ dispinse, Chaucer, Prol. 441. 

M6whray's sins so hiavy in his bSsom, 

Shakesp. Rich. II, i. ii. 50. 

§ 109. The second possibility, viz. complete amalgamation 
of two syllables, may occur if a word with an initial vowel or h 
is preceded by a monosyllabic word, standing in thesis, e.g. 
tKestat, tK array Chauc. Prol. 716 ; tK ascendent ib. 117 ; f allege 
(to allege) Kn. T. 2142; nys [ne ys) ib. 43. Even in Modem 
English poetry such contractions occur rather frequently: 
TK altar Sur. 118; t' assay Wyatt 157; N' other ib. 21 ; often 
also the words are written in full, although the first vowel is 

metrically slurred or elided: the Snly ddrling Shakesp. Airs 
Well, II. i. no. Yet in all such cases the entire loss of the 
syllable must not be assumed unless the distinctness of the pro- 
nunciation — which must be the only guide in such matters, not 
the silent reading with the eyes — be sufiiciently preserved.* 

* Cf. Metrik, ii. 101-3 note. 
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Accordingly words like the, to are not so often contracted 
with the following word, as ne^ the amalgamation of which, with 
the verb to which it belongs, is in accordance with normal 
Middle English usage : nas = ne was^ nil = ne wil, nolde = ne 
wolde^ noot := ne woot, niste = ne wiste, e. g. : 

There nas no dore that he nolde heve of harre. 

Chauc. Prol 550. 

Neither in Middle English nor in Modem English poetry, 
however, is there any compulsion to use such contractions for 
the purpose of avoiding the hiatus, which never was prohibited. 
They merely serve the momentary need of the poet. Forms 
like min and thin, it is true, are regularly used by Middle English 
poets before vowels, and my and thy before consonants, and 
Chaucer applies — according to ten Brink— ^/r^^i, oon, noon, an, 
'fych, 'lyche before vowels, zxid/ro, a, 0, no, -ly before consonants. 
But many examples of epic caesura show that ten Brink goes 
too far in maintaining that hiatus was strictly avoided, e.g.: 
Whan thiy were wSnn'e'; \ and in the Gr/ete s/e Prol. 59. This 
is still more clearly shown by verses in which the final -e forms 
a necessary thesis before a vowel, e. g. : 

Fro the sent/nce' \ 6/ this tre'tis Ijfte, Sir Thopas 2153. 

Than had ySur tale' \ dl be tSld in vdyn, N. Pr. Prol. 3983. 

§ 110. Slurring or contraction is still more frequently the 
result of indistinct pronunciation or entire elision of a vowel 
in the interior of a word. This is especially the case with e (or 
another vowel) in the sequence: conson. + ^+r + vowel or h, 
where e is slurred over or syncopated: e.g. And ddthed ^{e)ry 
v/in Chauc. Prol. 3 ; Thy 56v{e)rein timple w6l I mSst honSuren 
Kn. T. 1549; and ^v(e)ry trie Sur. 9; the bdist{e)rous winds 
Sur. 21 ; if dm(p)rous faith Wyatt 15; a ddng{e)rous cdse 
Sur. 4, &c. The full pronunciation is, of course, here also 
possible : and danger 6us distress Sur. 150. Slurring of a vowel 
is also caused by this combination of sounds formed by two 
successive words: a bitre envjfned mdn Chauc. Prol. 342; 
Forg/tter of pdin Wyatt 33. Other words of the same kind 
are adder, after, anger, beggar, chamber, silver, water, &c.^ The 
same rule applies to the group ^+/+ vowel or h (also /+^+ 

vowel or ^): hire w^mpel ipynched was Chauc. Prol. 151; At 
^ Cf. Ellis, E. E. Pr,, i. 367-8. 
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m&njf a nSble arrive ib. 60; nSbU and high Wyatt 55 ; the n^dle 
hu finger pricks ShaL Lucrece 319. 

lif a consonant takes the place of the vowel or h at the end of 
such a group of sounds, we have a disyllalnc thesis instead of 
slurring: With hSrrible f/ar as 6ne that griatfy driadeth Wjatt 
1 49 ; The cSmmon p/ople by niimders swdrm to Us Shak. 3 Hen. VI, 
IV. ii. 2. Similar slurrings are to be found — although more 
seldom and mainly in Modem English poetry — with other 
groups of sounds, e.g.: in'mies swSrd Sur. 137; tkr/afner 
ib. 162; prisoners ib. 12. The vowel 1', also, is sometimes 
slurred; Inc6nt(t)nent Wyatt, no; d^st{i)ny ib. 8, &c. In all 
these cases we must of course recognize only slurring, not 
syncopation of the vowel; and in general these words are 
used with their full syllabic value in the rhythm of a verse. 

Another kind of slurring— occurring sdmost exclusively in 
Modern English poetry — is effected by contraction of a short 
vowel with a preceding long one, so that a disyllabic word 
becomes monosyllabic, e. g,yJiower, lower, power, tower, coward, 
prayer, jewel, cruel, doing, going, being, seeing, dying, playing, 
praying, kncwing, &c. : Whose pSwer divine Sur. 118; prayer: 
payr Wyatt 26 ; His crUel despite Sur. 7. 

All these words are, of course, not less frequently used as 
disyllables sometimes even when their usual pronunciation is 
monosyllabic, e. g. : 

How 6ft have t, my diar and crUe'l fSe. Wyatt 14. 

ril pray a ihSusand prdyers f6r thy death, 

Shak. Meas. m. L 146. 

There is no pdwbr in the tSngue ofmdn, id. Merch. iv. i. 241. 

§ HI. Other groups of sounds which allow slurring are : 
vowel + r -f- vowel, where the second vowel may be slurred, e. g., 
spirit, alarum, warrant, nourish, flourish, &c. ; Myfdther*s spirit 
in arms ! Shak. Haml. i. ii. 255 ; flSurishing peopled tSwns id. 
Gentl. v. iv. 3 ; 1 warrant, it will id. Haml. i. ii. 243. In the 
group vowel +z' + ^(?')+ cons, the v is slurred, if a consonant 
appears as the initial sound of the following word, and e{i) if 
the foUowing word begins with a vowel. Such words are: 
heaven, seven, eleven, devil, even, ever, never, &c. ; e. g., and /*en the 
whSle Wyatt 80 ; had niver his fill id. 108 ; disddin th^n^er so 
mHich Shak. i Hen. VI, v. iil 98 ; and drivel on pearls Wyatt 195. 
These words have, of course, not less frequently their full 
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syllabic value : Of Hiaven gdtes Wyatt 222 ; Then sH this drivel 
6ut qfdSor Sur. 79. Also th between vowels may be subjected 
to slurring, as in whether, whither, hither, thither, either, 
neither, rather, further, &c. ; e. g., go dsk him whither he gSes 
Shak. I Hen. VI, 11. iii. 28 ; Good Sir, say whether you II 
answer tn/or nSt, id. Caes. v. iv. 30 ; Whether Sught to Us unknSwn 
id. Ham]. 11. ii. 17. 

When a syllabic inflexional ending forms one thesis with a 
following syllable, as in T?ie images ofrevSlt Shak. Lear, n. iv. 91 ; 
I Md not quSted him id. Haml. 11. i. 112, &c., it is preferable to 
assume a disyllabic thesis rather than a slurring. Sometimes, 
however, the -ed of past paiticiples (rarely of preterites) of verbs 
ending in / is actually cut off, as torment instead of tormented 
Wyatt 137 ; deject instead o^ dejected Shak. Haml. m. i. 163. 

Contractions of another kind — partly to be explained by neg- 
ligent colloquial pronunciation — ^are: ta*en {^taken)WyM 182; 
Til (=/ will) Shak. Tempest, 11. ii. 419; carry em {scarry 
them id. 2 Hen. VI, i. iv. 76, &c. ; Ma{d)am id. Gent. 11. i. 6; 
ins {=in his), doJ^{^do off), dout {=^do out), 0' the (z^ of the), 
TV US {:=zwith us), Icfs {=^let us), thou *rt {=^thou art), &c., &c. 

Finally, we have to mention the apocopation, for metrical 
reasons, of unaccented prefixes, as *bove (above), 'cause {because), 
Uongs (belongs), &c., which on the whole cannot easily be mis- 
understood.^ 

§ 112. A contrast to these various forms of shortening is pre- 
sented by the lengthening of words for metrical purposes, 
which we have already in part discussed in the preceding 
chapter (see for examples §87). Disyllabic words are made 
trisyllabic by inserting an e (or rarely i) between mute and 
liquid, e.g., wond(e)rous, pilg(e)rim, count(e)ry^ breth(e)ren, 
ent(e)rance, child{e)ren, I!ng{e)land, troub(e)lous, light(e)ning, 
short(e)ly, jugg{e)ler, &c.* 

Among the monosyllabic words or accented endings of words 
which admit of a disyllabic pronunciation for the sake of metre 
we have mainly to consider such as have a diphthong in their 
root, as our, sour, devour, hour, desire, fire, ire, sire, hire, squire, 
inquire, &c., or such as approach diphthongal pronunciation and 
therefore admit of being treated as disyllables, e. g., dear, fear, 
hear, near, tear, clear, year. The disyllabic use of words of the 

^ A long list of the words so treated is to be found in Abbott, Shake- 
spearian Grammar, § 460. 
2 Cf. Abbott, § 477 ^ Ellis, E. £". Pr., iii. 951-2 ; Metrik, ii. 117-18. 
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latter class is very rare, though a striking example is afforded 
by the rhyme see her : clear Mrs. Browning, iii, p. 57. Some 
other words, phonetically analogous to these, but popularly 
apprehended as containing a simple long vowel, z&fair^fare^ 
are, here, there, rare, sphere, were, more, door, your, are added to 
the list by Abbott, but with doubtful correctness (cf. Metrik, ii. 
"5-17)- 
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CHAPTER VIII 

WORD-ACCENT 

§ 113. In discussing the English Word-accent and its relation- 
ship to rhythmic accent it is necessary to consider the Middle 
English and the Modem English periods separately, for two 
reasons. First, because the inflexional endings which play an 
important part in Middle English are almost entirely lost in 
Modern English, and secondly, because the word-accent of the 
Romanic element of the language differs considerably in the 
Middle English period from what it became in Modem English. 
In the treatment of each period it will be convenient to separate 
Germanic from Romanic words. 

I. Word-accent in Middle English. 

A. Germanic words. The general laws of Germanic 
accentuation of words, as existing in Old English, have been 
mentioned above (cf. §§i8, 19). The same laws are binding 
also for Middle English and Modern English. 

The main law for all accentual versification is this, that verse- 
accent must always coincide with word -accent. This holds 
good for all even-beat kinds of verse, as well as for the allitera- 
tive line. 

The language in all works of the same date and dialect, in 
whatever kinds of verse they may be written, must obey the 
same laws of accentuation. For this reason the results derived 
from the relation in which the word-accent and the metrical 
value of syllables stand to the verse-accent, with regard to the 
general laws of accentuation, and especially those of inflexional 
syllables, must be the same for the language of all even-beat 
kinds of verse as for that of the contemporary alliterative line, 
or the verse of Layamon's Brut and other works written in 
a similar form of verse and derived from the ancient native 
metre. 

Now, when we wish to ascertain the state of accentuation of 
forms of words no longer spoken the evidence supplied by 
the even-beat rhythms is especially valuable. This is so, chiefly 
because it is much more difiicult to make the word-accent 
agree with the verse-accent in this kind of rhythm, in which it 
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is essential that accented and unaccented syllables should 
alternate continuously, than in the alliterative line, which allows 
greater freedom both in the relative position of accented and 
unaccented syllables and in the numerical proportion between 
the unaccented and the accented syllables. 

In the alliterative line the position of the rhythmic accent 
depends on the accent of the words which make up the verse. 
In the even-beat metres on the other hand the regular succession 
of thesis and arsis is the ruling principle of the versification, on 
which the rhythmic accent depends, and it is the poet's task to 
choose his words according to that requirement. The diflficulties 
to be surmounted in order to bring the word-accent into con- 
formity with the verse-accent will frequently drive the poet using 
this kind of rhythm to do violence to the accented and, more 
frequently still, to the unaccented syllables of the word. He 
will be induced either to contract the unaccented syllables with 
the accented ones, or to elide the former altogether, or to leave 
it to the reader to make the word-accent agree with the verse- 
accent by making use of level stress, or by slurring over 
syllables, or by admitting disyllabic or even polysyllabic theses 
in a verse. On the other hand, the poet who writes in the 
native alliterative long line or in any of its descendants is 
allowed as a rule to use the words required for his verse in their 
usual accentuation or syllabic value, or at least in a way approxi- 
mating very closely to their ordinary treatment in prose. Hence 
those unaccented syllables which, in even-beat rhythms, are 
found to be subjected to the same treatment (i. e. to be equally 
liable to slurring, elision, syncopation, or apocopation, according 
to the requirements of the verse) must be presumed to have 
been at least approximately equal in degree of accentual force. 

Now when we examine the relation between word-accent 
and verse-accent in certain poetical works of the first half of the 
thirteenth century, viz. the Ormulum (which on account of its 
regularity of rhythm is our best guide), the Pater Noster, the 
Moral Ode^ the Passion, and other poems, we arrive at the 
following results : — 

§ 114. The difference in degree of stress among inflexional 
endings containing an e (sometimes / or another vowel) which 
is alleged by some scholars — viz. that such endings (in disyl- 
labic words) have secondary stress when the root-syllable is 
long, and are wholly unaccented when it is short — has no 
existence : in both cases the endings are to be regarded as 
alike unaccented. For we find that in even-beat measures 
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(especially in the Ormulum) these endings, whether attached to 
a long or to a short root-syllable, are treated precisely alike in 
the following important respects : — 

1. Those inflexional endings which normally occur in the 
thesis, and which are naturally suited for that position, are 
found in the arsis only in an extremely small number of in- 
stances, which must undoubtedly be imputed to lack of skill on 
the part of the poet, as e.g. in halljhe Oxm. 'jo, fummn/d ib. 75, 
whereas this is very frequent in those disyllabic compounds, the 
second part of which really has a secondary accent, as e. g. 
lar spell ib. 51, mannkinn ib. 277. 

2. It is no less remarkable, however, that such syllables as 
those last mentioned, which undoubtedly bear a secondary 
accent, are never used by Orm to form the catalectic end of the 
septenary verse, evidently because they would in consequence 
of their specially strong accent annul or at least injure the 
regular unaccented feminine verse-ending. On the other 
hand, inflexional endings and unaccented terminations contain- 
ing an e are generally used for that purpose, as on account 
of their lightness of sound they do not endanger in any way 
the feminine ending of the catalectic section of the verse. In 
any case, inflexional syllables following upon long root-syllables 
cannot have the same degree of stress, and cannot be used for 
the same rhythmic functions, as the end-syllables of disyllabic 
compounds, which undoubtedly bear a secondary accent. 

The regular rhythmic employment of the two last-mentioned 
groups of syllables proves their characteristic difference of stress 
— ^the former being wholly unaccented, the latter bearing a 
secondary accent. Further inquiry into the irregular rhythmic 
employment of the two similar classes of inflexional endings, 
those following upon long root-syllables, and those following 
upon short ones, tends to prove no less precisely that they do 
not differ in degree of stress, and so that they are both un- 
accented. For it is easy to show that with regard to syncope, apo- 
cope, elision, and slurring they are treated quite in the same way. 

Elision of the final -e before a vowel or an h takes place 
quite in the same way in those inflexional syllables following 
upon long root-syllables as it does in those less numerous 
syllables which follow upon short ones, e. g. Annd )itt ier 
idketm mare in6h Orm. 37 ; Wipp dlle swillc rim^ alls h& iss 
sitt ib. 10 1 ; For dllpat skfre onn irpe is nid ib. 121 ; a wintre 
and ic a Ure Mwal Ode i ; Wei ISngf ic hdbbe child ibien ib. 3 ; 
Ice hd/e ill dSn forrpi patt dll Orm. 115, &c. It is the same 
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with apocopation : Forr gJuternesse wdcmpp dU Galn/sses ldf>e 
strinncpe^ Annd dlle peflseshess kdggerl/)y Annd dUefHIe lussiess 
Orm. 1 1 653-6; cf. also : pait hi wass hS/enn Upp to king ib. 
8450, and wass hS/enn Upp to kinge ib. 8370 ; o/dderr hall/ ih, 
2269, and o/dderr hdll/e 2028, &c.; similarly with syncopation, 
cf. pffpti sejjst tdtt ib, 5188, and annd s/))est swillc ib. 151 2 ; pet 
sciilen bin to d/ape idimd Moral Ode 106 ; /orhetere is dn elm/sse 
bi/Sren ib. 26, &c.; and again with the slurring of syllables 
following upon long as well as upon short root-syllables, as the 
following examples occurring in the first acatalectic sections of 
septenary verse will show sufficiently : Alpet betste pit we hd/den 
Moral Ode 51 ; G6des wisdom (s wel michel ib. 213, &c. 

Now as a syllable bearing a secondary accent cannot become 
mute, as an unaccented syllable does, if required, it is evident that 
those inflexional syllables which follow upon long root-syllables 
and frequently do become silent cannot bear that secondary 
accent which has been ascribed to them by several scholars; 
on the contrary, all syllables subject in the same way to elision, 
apocope, syncope, and slurring must have the same degree of 
stress (i. e. they must be alike unaccented) whether preceded by 
short or by long root-syllables. 

Other terminations of disyllabic words which, though not 
inflexional, consist, like the inflexional endings, of ^ + consonant, 
are treated in the same way, e. g. words X^t/adcr^ moder^ finger, 
heven^ sadel, giver, &c. Only those inflexional and derivational 
endings which are of a somewhat fuller soimd, as e. g., -ing, -ling, 
'Ungy -and, -ish, and now and then even the comparative and 
superlative endings -er, -est, and the suffixes 'lie, -lich, -ly, -y, 
may be looked upon as bearing a secondary accent, as they 
may be used at will either in the arsis of the verse or lowered 
to the state of unaccented syllables as the thesis. 

§116. In a trisyllabic simple word the root-syllable, of course, 
has the primary accent, and of the two following syllables, 
that which has the fuller sound, has the secondary accent, as in 
dsked^st, wrihnge, ddgghe, cUnn^sse, hikste. If, however, the 
two last syllables are equally destitute of word-accent, as e. g. 
in clepede, lu/ede, they are both metrically unaccented; and, 
as mentioned before (cf. § 96), may be shortened either to 
lu/de, clepte, or to lu/ed^ ckped. If they are used, however, as 
trisyllables in the iambic rhythm they naturally admit of the 
metrical accent on the last syllable. 

It is the same with compounds of nouns or adjectives. The 
first syllable takes the chief accent, and of the two others that 
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has the secondary accent which is the root-syllable of the second 
part of the compound, as m/r/endsBpe, sMrrhe^ but w6decrhft^ 
hSldeiy. 

In verbal compounds the primary accent, in conformity with 
the Old English usage, generally rests on the root-syllable of the 
verb, while the first and last syllable are mostly unaccented, as 
e. g. alihien, hisechmyforgiven^ ibidden, o/punchen. In denomina- 
tives, which in Old English have the primary accent on the first 
syllable, as e.g. dndswariatiy both kinds of accentuation are 
allowed : dnswere and answ/re. 

In disyllabic and trisyllabic compounds of nouns with certain 
prefixes, partly accented in Old English, as e. g. a/-, ««-, for-, 
mis^y y-y a-, &'-, the primary accent does not rest on these 
syllables, but on the second syllable, this being the root-syllable 
of the word, e.g. almihii, forg/i/uly unhieUy bihieste\ the first 
syllable in this case bears a secondary accent if it has a deter- 
minative signification, as e. g. a/-, mis-^ un-, but it is unaccented 
if it is indifferent to the meaning, as e. g. a',y-, bi-. 

§ lie. A peculiar rhythmical position is held by those words 
which we may call parathetic compounds.* To these belong certain 
compound nouns formed by two words of almost the same weight 
from a syntactical and metrical point of view, as e. g. goodmatiy 
goodwyfy longswerdy and also by similar composite particles, as 
e. g, elleswhere, also, into, unto. Although the regular colloquial 
pronunciation was probably in the Middle English period, as it 
is in Modern English, with the accent on the first syllable, 
they may be pronounced with the accent on the second syllable, 
or at least with level stress, as e. g. goodmin, 2Js6, intd, &c. To 
this class also belong certain compounds of adverbs with pre- 
positions, as e.g. herein, therefore, thereof, the only difference 
being that the usual accent rests here on the last syllable, but 
may be placed also on the first, as in herein and herein, thereSf 
and th&eof Sec, 

§117. These gradations of sound in the different words 
regulate their rhythmical treatment in the verse. In disyllabic 
words as a rule the syllable with the primary accent is placed in the 
arsis of the verse, the other syllable, whether it be an unaccented 
one, or have a secondary accent, is placed in the thesis. Such 
words as those described in the preceding section may much 

* See ten Brink, The Language and Metre of Chaucer (English transl.), 
§ 380, where the metrical treatment of these words is described. The 
German term used by ten Brink is Anlehnungen, 
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more easily be used with level stress than others. In that case 
the rhythmical accent rests on the syllable which has the 
secondary accent, while the syllable which in ordinary speech 
has the chief accent is used as a thesis. 

The ordinary as well as the abnormal use of one and the 
same word will be illustrated by the following example : — 

O mdnnkmn stud patt itt mannkinn. Orm, 277. 

With regard to the rhythmical treatment of trisyllables two 
classes of such words are to be distinguished, namely, (i) those 
in which the syllable bearing the primary accent is followed or 
(rarely) preceded by a syllable bearing a secondary accent, as 
e. g. gddsp^lks, enghshe^ and (2) those in which the syllable 
bearing the primary accent is preceded or followed by a syllable 
wholly unaccented, as e.g. biginnen, bvercSmey cristendbm, 
wiathercbck. In the latter case level stress is hardly ever met 
with, as the natural word-accent would be interfered with to an 
intolerable extent by accentuations like crtstendom, weaih&cock, 
ov&come, bigintUnyf6rgoUin^ hihaviSur^ Sec. 

Words like these therefore can in regular iambic or trochsuc 
verse be used only with their natural accentuation, and hence 
those syllables which either have the primary or the secondary 
accent are always placed in the arsis, and the unaccented ones 
in the thesis, e. g. : To wtnnenn Unnder CrisstenndSm Orm. Ded. 
137 ; off pdtt itt wdss btgunnetm ib. 88 ; Though the s/as thr/aten^ 
thfy are mircifUl Shakesp. Temp. v. 178 ; 6TUy compSund me vAtk 
forgStten dCst id. 2 Hen. IV, iv. v. 1 16, &c On the other hand, 
when primary and secondary accent occur in two adjacent 
syllables level stress is very common, in Middle English, 
especially between the first and the second syllable, as godspilles 
hdll)he Idre Orm. 14, more rarely between the second and the 
third syllable, as pa GSddsptll6ss neh dlle ib. 30 ; it also occurs 
in Chaucer's poems, as For th6us2Lnd€s his hSndes mdden djfe 
Troil. v. 1 81 6; in the same way Modem English words are 
treated to fit the rhythm, as e.g. midshmmer, fainthehrted, in 
Farew/ll, /imt'hisirted dnd deg/nerate king Shak. 3 Hen. VI. 
I. i. 138; And gSrgeous ds the sUn at mids\mm€r 1 Hen. IV, 
IV. i. 102. With the more recent poets this latter kind of 
rhythmical accentuation becomes the more usual of the two, 
although the nature and the meaning of the compoimd word 
always play an important part in such cases. 

With regard to their accentuation and metrical employment 
words of four syllables also fall into three classes : i. Inflected 
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forms of words belonging to the first group of trisyllables, like 
crisiendomes^ which can be used in the rhythm of the verse only 
-with their natural accentuation; 2. words Vk^/ord/mde (first 
and last syllable unaccented, the second syllable havuig the 
chief accent) with a determinative prefix, as e. g. imfordimde \ 
these likewise are used in the rhythm of the verse according to 
their natural accentuation; 3. words of the third group with a 
prefix which either has the secondary accent, or is unaccented, 
as imwisttce or twf/nisse; the metrical usage of these is regulated 
according to the rules for the trisyllabic words. The same is to 
be observed with regard to words of five and six syllables like 
iindersidndingey UnifnUelicke^ which, however, are only of rare 
occurrence. 

§ 118. B. Bomanic words. It was not till the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries that Romanic words passed in con- 
siderable numbers into the English language; and they were 
then accommodated to the general laws of accentuation of 
English. The transition, however, from Romanic to Germanic 
accentuation certainly did not take place at once, but gradually, 
and earlier in some districts and in some classes of society than 
in others; in educated circles undoubtedly later than amongst 
the common people. The accentuation of the newly intro- 
duced Romanic words thus being in a vacillating state, we 
easily see how the poets writing at that period in foreign even- 
beat rhythms, of whom Chaucer may serve as a representative, 
could use those words with whichever accentuation best suited 
their need at the moment, admitting the Romanic accentua- 
tion chiefly in rhymes, where it afforded them great facilities, 
and the usual Germanic accentuation mostly in the interior of 
the line. A few examples will suffice to illustrate this well- 
known fact. We arrange them in five classes according to the 
number of syllables in the words; the principles of metrical 
accentuation not being precisely identical in the several classes. 
Disyllabio words. I. Words whose final syllable is 
accented in French. They are used in even-beat rhythms (i) 
with the original accentuation, e. g, prisSun : raunsSutt Kn. T. 
317-18; pitoushf : mercjf ib. 91-2; pii6us:mSus Prol. 143-4; 
(2) with the accent on the first syllable according to the 
accentuation which had already become prevalent in ordinary 
English speech, e.g. This prismm cdusede me Kn. T. 237 ; With 
h&te pilous ib. 95 ; Bui vkbesikm m/rcy dnd soc6ur ib. 60. 

II. Words having in French the accent on the first syllable, 
the last syllable being imaccented. These words, partly 
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substantives or adjectives, as peopky nombre, propre, partly verbs, 
as praye, suffre, crie (in which case the accentuation of the sing, 
of the present tense prevails), are always used in verse with the 
original accentuation, the second unaccented syllable either 
(i) forming a full thesis of the verse, as in the p/ple priseth 
thidenvard Kn. T. 1672 ; b^ his prSpre gSd Prol. 581, or 
(2) being elided or slurred and forming only part of the thesis, 
as in the nSmbre and iek the cduse ib. 716 ; and crjfe as hi were 
wSod ib. 636, 

As a rule also the original and usual accent is retained 
by disyllabic words containing an unaccented prefix, as in 
accord^ abet, desyr, defence, &c. Only words composed with 
the prefix dis- occur with either accentuation, as discreet and 
discriet, 

§119. Trisyllabic words. I. Words, the last syllable of 
which in French has the chief accent, the first having a second- 
ary accent. In these words the two accents are transposed in 
English, so that the first syllable bears the chief accent, the last 
the secondary accent, and both of them as a rule receive the 
rhythmical accent : /mperdur, drgumint. But if two syllables 
of such a word form a disyllabic thesis, generally the last 
syllable which has the secondary accent is lowered to the 
unaccented grade : drgument, imperour, 

II. Words which in French have the chief accent on the 
middle syllable, the last being unaccented. These are some- 
limes used with the original accentuation, mostly as feminine 
rhymes, e.g.: visage :usdge Prol. 109-10; che're: manure ib. 
139-40 J pendnce : pitdnce ib. 233-4; pordille : vitdille ib. 
247-8; prudence : sentince ib. 305-6; office : dccomplice Kn. T. 
2005-6, &c. ; more rarely in the interior of the verse, where 
the last syllable may either form a thesis as in Al your pksdnce 
firme and stdble I hSlde CI. T. 663, or part of it, being elided 
or slurred, as in The sdnu Mst was hire pksdnce als6 ib. 717. 
In other instances, mostly in the interior of the verse, they have 
the accent on the first syllable, the last being alwajrs elided or 
slurred : And sdugh his visage was in anSther hfnde Kn. T. 
543 ; Hefil in dffice with a chdmberlfyn ib. 561. 

Verbs ending in -ice {-isse), -ishe, -ie, as e. g. ch/risse, pUnishe, 
stiidie, cdrrie^ tdrrie, nearly always have the accent on the first 
syllable, the last syllable being elided or apocopated, except 
where it is strengthened by a final consonant, as e. g. ch&ished, 
tdrrihd. If the first syllable of a trisyllabic word be formed by 
an unaccented particle, the root-syllable of the word, in this 
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case the middle one, likewise retains the accent, as e. g. in 
despise^ remaine. 

§120. Four-gyllable words of French origin when they 
are substantives or adjectives frequently have disyllabic or tri- 
syllabic sufl5xes such as : -agCj -iage, -ion, "iant, -ounce, -iance, 
^launce, -ence^ -ience^ -ierU, -ter^ -ioun, -tausy -eous, -uous, -tai, -ualf 
't'a/, 'tour, 'Ure, -le {-ye). As most of these words already have 
a trochaic or iambic rhythm, they are used without difficulty in 
even-beat disyllabic verses, chiefly in rhymes, and then always 
with their full syllabic value, as e. g. : pilgrimdge : cordge Prol. 
1 1-12 ; hSstelrfe : cSmpanjfe ib. 23-4; res6un :condict6un ib. 37-8; 
ch^alrjie : cHries^e ib. 45-6; chivachU : Picardie ib. 185-6; 
cSmciince : river Mce ib. 141-2 ; tSun : conf/ssiSun ib, 217-18 ; 
curdt : licincidt 2 19-20 ; gdverndunce : chivy sdunce ib. 291-2, Ac. 
In the interior of a verse also the words not ending m an un- 
accented e are always metrically treated according to their full 
syllabic value, e. g. : That hield opinySun thai pliyn deljit Prol. 
337 5 Of ^^ complixi6un he wds sangwfn ib. 333. In those 
words, on the other hand, which end in an unaccented e, this 
vowel is in the interior of the verse generally elided or apoco- 
pated: no vilan^e is it ib. 740; in that Sstelrie alight ib. 720; 
So m6che of ddlidunce and fdir langdge ib. 211; And dl was 
cSnsciince and tindre hirte ib. 150. 

Further shortenings, however, which transform an originally 
four-syllable word into a disyllabic one, as in the present pro- 
nunciation of the word conscience, do not take place in Middle 
English before the transition to the Modern English period. 
In Lyndesay's Monarchic we meet with accentuations of this 
kind, as e. g. : 

The quMlk gaif sdpience t6 king Sdlom6ne, 249. 

Be thdy contint, mak riverence tS the rist, 36. 

In a similar way adjectives ending in -able and verbs ending in 
--ice, -ye adapt themselves to the disyllabic rhythm, and likewise 
verbs ending in -ine (Old French -iner^ ; only it must be npticed 
that in the preterite and in the past participle verbs of the 
latter class tend to throw the accents on the antepenultimate and 
last syllables, e. g. enHiminid, emprisonid. 

Wards of flye syllables almost without exception have 
an iambic rhythm of themselves and are used accordingly in 
even-beat verses, as e. g. expiriince ; the same is the case with 
words which have Germanic endings, like 'ing, 'inge, -nesse, 
e. g. discSnfyt^e. 

N 2 
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The rhythmic accentuaticm of foreign proper names both in 
disyllables and in polysyllables varies. Thus we may notice the 
accentuations /f^M(^, PlatS^ VmiU^ and, on the other hand, Jiino, 
PldiOy V/nm; ArcUe^ Athhus^ znd Arcffe, Aihenes ; AntSme 
and Anionie, Wherever in such cases level stress may help to 
smooth the rhythm it certainly is to be assumed in reading. 

n. Word-aooent in Modem Tgnglmh. 

§ 121. Modem English accentuation deviates little from that 
of the Old English and Middle English; the inflexional end- 
ings, however, play a much less important part ; further, in many 
cases the Romanic accentuation of Middle English is still in 
existence, or at least has influence, in words of French or 
Latin origin. This is evident from many deviations in the 
rhythmic accentuation of such words from the modem accen- 
tuation which we here regard as normal, though it is to be noted 
that in the beginning of the Modem English epoch, i. e. in the 
sixteenth century, the actual accentuation in many cases was still 
in conformity widi the earlier conditions. 

Only these real and apparent anomalies are noticed here. We 
have first to consider the Bomanic endings -ace, *age, -ail^ -el, 
-am, -al, -anct, -ence, -ani, -ent^ -^, ^ess (Old French 'esse)y -iccy 
"iUy 'tfiy •atiy •OTy "Our^ "Uney -urey ^e) (in disyllabic words). As 
the final e has become mute, all these endings are monosyllabic. 

In the works of the earlier Modem English poets some 
words ending in these syllables are only exceptionally used 
with the accent on the last syllable according to the Old French 
or Middle English accentuation, the Modem English accentua- 
tion being the usual one ; others are employed more fi'equently 
or even exclusively with the earlier accentuation, e. g. paJdce 
Sur, 174, bonddge Wyatt 224, travail Sur. 82, Wyatt 19, ceridin 
ib. 179, mounidin Sur. 37, ckiefldin ib. 112, cristdl Wyatt 156, 
presence ib. 81, grievance ib. 55, pendnce ib. 209, baldnce 
ib. 173, pleasdnt ib. 130, /(?rf«/»/ (subst.) ib. *]2y feoiryfervSur 
ib. 210, mistr/ss ib. 109, rt'Ms ib. 20% jusHce ib. 229, service 
ib. 177, engine Sur. 130^ seasdn ib. 149, honSur ib. 166, armdur 
148, coldur : therefdre Wyatt 6, ierrdr : succdur ib. 210, &C., 
/orthne : tune ih.i^iySvx.ii^y measHreWyiXi iz^y mxiHre : unsHre 
ib. i44ygiorjf:mercJ^ib. 208. 

In almost all these cases and in many other words with the 
same endings this accentuation seems to be due to the require^ 
ments of the rhythm, in which case level stress must be assumed. 
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§122. It is the same with many other disyllabic words, 
especially those both syllables of which are almost of equal 
sound-value and degree of stress, as in cases in which two 
different meanings of one and the same word are indicated by 
different accentuation, a distinction not unfrequently neglected 
in the metrical treatment of these words. 

So the following adjectives and participles are used by 
Shakespeare and other poets with variable accentuation : com- 
pleiCy adverse, benign, contrived, corrupt, despised, dispersed, dis- 
tinct, distract, diverse, eterne, exacts exhaled, exiled, expired,^ 
express, extreme, famous, insane, incised, misplaced, misprised, 
obscure, perfect, profane, profound, remiss, secure, severe, sincere, 
supreme, terrene; and so are also the many adjectives and 
participles compounded with the prefix un-, as e.g. unborn, 
unchaste, unkind, &c. (cf. Alexander Schmidt, Shakespeare- 
Lexicon). 

Substantives and verbs are treated in a similar way, e.g. 
comfdrt (subst.) Wyatt 14, recdrd ib. 156, discdrd Sur. 6, conflict 
ib. 85, purchise ib. 58, mischief Wysitt 78, ssfeguird ib. 212, 
Af2Ldime ib. 149, pronUss ib. 25. So also in Shakespeare (cf. 
Alexander Schmidt, I.e.): iccess, 2isp6ct, commerce, consdrt, 
contract, compkci, edict, instinct, outr&ge, preempts, c6ment, cdn- 
duct (vb.), c6n/'ine, p^sue, rildpse (cf. Metrik, ii. § 62). 

§ 123. Trisyllabic and polysyllabic words, too, of French or 
Latin origin are still used frequently in the beginning of the 
Modem English period with an accentuation contrary to present 
usage. Words e. g. which now have the chief accent on the 
second syllable, the first and third syllable being unaccented, 
are often used with the rhythmical accents on these two syllables, 
e. g. : c6nfess6r Meas. iv. iii. 133, c6nAn&t Wyatt 189 ; dip2Lrtire 
ib. 129 ; r6ptntince ib. 205, 6nde2af6\ir ib. 232 ; d6ttst&ble John 
III. iv. 29, rh6um2Jic Ven. 135, Sec. Likewise in words the first 
and third syllables of which are now accented and the second 
unaccented, the rhythmical accent is placed on this very syllable, 
e.g. chardcter Lucr. 807, confiscate Cymb. v. v. 323, contrdry 
Wyatt 8, impSrtune Ant.iv; xv. 19, opportune Temp. iv. i. 26, 
persiver All's Well iv. ii. 37, prescience Troil. l iii. 199, sinister 
Troil. IV. V. 128. Certain verbs also in -ise, -ize are used with 
fluctuating accentuation; Shakespeare e.g. always has advirtise 
Meas. i. 142, authorise Sonn. 35, canSnize Troil. u. ii. 202 ; some- 
times also solhnnize Temp. v. 309 (cf. Metrik, ii. §§ 64, 65). 

Foreign proper names especially in many cases are subject, 
as in earlier times, to variable accentuation, as e. g. : kjix Sur. 
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129, Cddsir Wyatt 191, C2J6 ib. 191, the more usual accentua- 
tion also occurring in the writings of the same poets ; similarlj 
Airtd/s Sur. 129 and Airide ib. 116, Cdrthages ib. 149 and 
Carthdge 175. Shakespeare has always the unclassical AndrS- 
m'cus, Hypirian, Cleopdtra, but for rhythmical reasons N6rth' 
2impt6n Rich. Ill, 11. iv. i instead of NoriMmpian, and so in 
several other cases (cf. Meirtk, ii. § 67). 

§ 124. Amongst the Q^rmanio yooables the parathetic com- 
pounds chiefly call for notice, as their accentuation in common 
-^^peech also approaches level stress, and for this reason they 
nSay be used with either accentuation. This group includes 
compounds like moonlight^ welfare, farewell, and some conjunc- 
tions, prepositions, and pronouns, as therefore, wherefore^ sonu" 
thing, nothing, sometimes, into, unto, towards, without, as e.g. : 
thkrefore Wyatt 24, Ac, therefSre ib. 42, nSthing Rich. II, u. ii. 12, 
nothing Rich. Ill, i. i. 236, Unto Sur. 125, unto Sur. 117 (cf. 
Metrik, ii. § 58). 

Greater arbitrariness in the treatment of word-accent, explained 
best by the influence of Middle English usage, is shown in the 
rhythmical accentuation of the final syllable -ing in words like 
ending: thing Wyatt 27; and of the suflfixes -ness, -ly, -y, -ow, 
e.g. goodniss : exciss Wyatt 206, free : truljl 147; borrow: 
sorrSw : overthr6w ib. 227. Less admissible still are such 
accentuations with the endings -er, -est, used on the whole only 
by the earlier Modem English poets, e.g. earnist Wyatt 11, 
aftir ib. 207, and least of all with inflexional endings, e.g. 
scornhd Sur. 170, causith Wyatt 33 (cf. Metrik, ii. §§ 59-61). 

As a rule, however, such unnatural accentuations can be 
avoided by assuming the omission of a thesis at the beginning 
or in the interior of a line. With regard to trisyllabic and poly- 
syllabic words the remarks on pp. 176-7 are to be compared. 
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DIVISION II 

Verse-forms common to the Middle and 
Modern English Periods 

CHAPTER IX 

LINES OF EIGHT FEET, FOUR FEET, TWO FEET, 
ANT) ONE FOOT 

§ 125. Among the metres introduced into Middle English 
poetry in imitation of foreign models, perhaps the oldest is 
the four-foot verse, rhyming in couplets. This metre may be 
regarded as having originally arisen by halving the eight-foot 
line, although only an isolated example of this, dating from 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, quoted above (p. 127), 
is known in Middle English poetry. This, however, serves with 
special clearness to illustrate the resolution, by means of inserted 
rhyme, of the eight-foot long-line couplet into four-foot lines 
rhyming alternately (cf. § 78). 

In the manuscript the verses, though rhyming in long lines, 
are written as short lines, with intermittent rhyme ahcbdheb, 
just as the example of Modern English eight-foot iambic verse, 
quoted before (p. 127), is found printed with this arrangement, 
as is indeed generally the case with most long-line forms of 
that type. This metre calls for no other remarks on its 
rhythmical structure than will have to be made with regard to 
the four-foot verse. 

§ 126. The four-foot line, rhyming in couplets, first appears 
in a paraphrase of the Pater Nosier of the end of the twelfth 
century,^ doubtless in imitation of the Old French vers octo- 
syllahe made known in England by Anglo-Norman poets, such 
as Gaimar, Wace, Benoit, &c. 

This French metre consists of eight syllables when the ending 
is monosyllabic, and nine when it is disyllabic. 

» Old English Homilies, ed. R. Morris, First Series, Part I, E.E.T S.^ 
No. 39, pp. 55-71. 
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The lines are always connected in couplets by rhjone, bat 
masculine and feminine rhymes need not alternate with one 
another. 

It is exactly the same with the Middle English four-foot line, 
except that the rising iambic rhythm comes out more clearly in 
it, and that, instead of the Romanic principle of counting the 
syllables, that of the equality of beats is perceptible, so that 
the equality of the number of syllables in the verses is not so 
strictly observed. Hence, all the deviations before mentioned 
from the strict formal structure of even-beat verses occur even 
in this early poem, and quite regularly constructed couplets are 
indeed but rare in it. Examples of tlus type are the following: 

Ahy Idverd gdd, her itire bine, 

Of Hre siinne mdke us cline^ 
pet hi us $iu€ alswd he mii^ 
pet lis hihSued Ulche diu 11. 167-170. 

The first ten lines of the poem give a sufficient idea of the 
structure of the verse, and its characteristics : 

Ure feder pit in hiouene ts, 
pet is all sSp f&l mis! 

Weo mSten tS peos tviordes ision^ 
pet to Hue and to sdule gSde bion, 
Pet wio beon swd his sUnes ib6rene, 
pet hk heo fider and wi him icSrene, 
pet wi don dlle Ms ibiden 

And his wille f6r to riden. 

L6ke weo its wiS Mm misd6n 
purh bielzebUbes swikedSm. 

Here we find almost all the rhythmical licences to be found 
in even-beat metres. Thus we have suppression of the anacrusis 
in line 8 and again in two consecutive lines, such as 15, 16 : 

Gif we Uornid gddes Idre^ 
pinne of-pHnced hit him sdre ; 

and very often in the course of the poem, e. g. 11. 22, 29, 30, 
37, &c., so that it acquires a loose, iambic-trochaic cadence; 
further, the absence of an unaccented syllable in the middle of 
the line (line 2); inversion of accent in line 9, and again in 
line 81, Ldverd he is of dlle scdfte\ two unaccented syllables at 
the beginning and in the interior of the verse in 4 ; light slurrings 
11' i> 3> 5; ow^y 1^« 7 a>^d 10 are regularly constructed through- 
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out. The same proportion of regular to irregular verses runs 
through the whole poem, in which, besides the licences men- 
tioned, that of level stress is also often to be met with, especially 
in rhymes like wxxrpbtg : hiovmking 99-100 ; kdJing : king 193-4, 
2 1 9-20 ; fSndHr^e : swfnkHnge 242-3. 

§ 127. The treatment of the caesura in this metre also deserves 1/ 
special mention, for this, as has already been stated, is one of the 
chief points in which the four-foot even-beat metre differs from 
the four-stress metre, as represented either by the old alliterative 
long line or by the later non-alliterating line. For there must 
be a caesura in every four-beat verse, and it must always be 
found in one definite place, viz. after the second beat next to any 
unaccented syllable or syllables that follow the beat, the line 
being thus divided into two rhythmically fairly equal halves. 
On the other hand, for the four-foot verse, not only in this, its 
earliest appearance, but in the rest of Middle and Modem 
English literature, the caesura is not obligatory, and when it 
does occur it may, theoretically speaking, stand in any place in 
the line, although it most frequently appears after the second 
foot, particularly in the oldest period. 

The caesura may (§ 80) be of three kinds : 

(i) Monosyllabic or masculine caesura : 

Ne kipeS he ndJU \ pet wi heon sUne. i8. 

(2) Disyllabic or feminine caesura, two kinds of which are to 
be distinguished, viz. 

{a) Lyric caesura, within a foot : 

And ^e/e us mihte \ piirh his hild. 240. 

(b) Epic caesura caused by a supernumerary unaccented 
syllable before the pause : 

Ure gUltes, Idverd, \ hon Us forgiven. 173. 

These three kinds of caesura, the last of which, it is true, we 
meet here only sporadically, may thus in four-foot verse also 
occur after ^ as well as in the other feet. Thus we find in the 
very first line, a lyrical caesura after the first foot : 

Ure feder \pit in h/ouene is. 

This, however, seldom happens in the oldest examples, in 
which caesuras sharply dividing the line are rare, enjambement 
being only seldom admitted. Examples of verses without 
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caesuras are to be found, among others, in the Mowing : pHrh 
bhlubUbes su4ktd6m lo, IniS pe pSsiernisse hkllen 104. As a 
rule, in the four-foot verse as well as in French octosyllabics, 
a pause does not occur until the end, on account of the short- 
ness of this metre, which generally only suffices for one rhythmic 
section, while in four-b^t verse a regular division into two 
rhythmic sections, and consequendy the constant occurrence 
of a caesura, is rendered possible by the greater number of 
unaccented syllables. 

The end of the line may, in any order, have either a masculine 
rhyme, as in 11 1-4, 9, 10, or a feminine rhyme, as in 11. 7 
and 8. There occur besides, but seldom, trisyllabic rhymes, 
such as those in II. 5-6, or sUnegen : mUnegm 141-2. 

§ 128. This metre continued to be very popular in Middle 
and Modem English poetry, and is still extensively used. As 
a rule its structure constandy remained the same ; nevertheless 
we may, in both periods, distinguish between two well-marked 
ways of treating it It was, for instance, at the end of the 
thirteenth and in the first half of the fourteenth century, very 
freely handled in the North of England in the Suriees Psaller, 
further by Robert Mannyng in his Handlyng Sitme^ and by 
Richard RoUe de Hampole in his Pricke of Consaence. Their 
treatment of this verse is characterized, for instance, by the 
remarkably frequent occurrence of two and even three un- 
accented syllables at the beginning and in the middle of the 
line, e. g. : 

In pi rtghiwisen/sses hipinke I sdl 

pine sdghes nSght forgite wUhdL Psalm cxviii, v. i6. 

And rikened pe cOstome hSuses echSne, 

At whfch pey had gSde and at whfche nSne, 

Mannyng, Handlyng Sinne, 11. 5585-6. 

Other rhythmical licences, such as the omission of unaccented 
syllables in the middle of a verse, and inversion of accent, are 
frequent in these compositions. Level stress, on the other 
hand, for the most part is found only in rhyme, as shtnsMpe : 
kepe Hampole 380-1 ; come : boghs6me ib. 394-5. 

The other extreme of strict regularity in the number of 
syllables is exhibited in another group of North English and 
Scottish compositions of the fourteenth century, such as the 
Metrical Homilies y the Cursor Mundi, Barbour's ^r«r^, Wyntoun's 
Chronykyl, The metrical licences most frequent here are lev^l 
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stress, suppression of the anacrusis, and the omission of un- 
accented syllables in the middle of the line, in the Metrical 
Homilies. The rhythm is, however, as a rule, strictly iambic, 
and the number of syllables eight or nine, according as the 
rhymes are masculine or feminine. 

§ 129. The contemporaneous literary productions of the Mid- 
lands and South written in this metre generally observe a mean 
between the free and the strict versification of the two northern 
groups. 

These are inter alia The Story of Genesis and Exodus^ The 
Owl and Nightingale^ The Lay of Havelok, Sir Orfeo, King 
AlisandeTy several compositions of Chaucer's,^ as, for instance, 
The Book of the Duchesse, The House of Fame ^ Gower's Confessio 
AmantiSy and others. The last work, as well as The Owl and 
Nightingale^ is written in almost perfectly regular iambic verses, 
in which the syllables are strictly counted. The other composi- 
tions more frequently admit the familiar rhythmical licences and 
have a freer movement, but none to the same extent as the 
Pater Noster. In artistic perfection this metre presents itself to 
us in Chaucer, who was particularly skilful in employing and 
varying the enjambement. A short specimen from his House 
of Fame (11. 151-74) will illustrate this : 

First sawgh I thi destrUcciSun 
Of TrSy, thSrgh the Greke SynSun, 
With his false fSrswerfnge, 
And his chere ^and his lesfnge 
Mdde the hors hroght into TrSye, 
Thorgh which TrSyens lost dl her jo-fe. 
And dfter this was grdve^ alldsy 
How tlySun assay led was 
And wSnne^ and kjfnge Priim ysldyne 
And Polite his sSne, certdyne^ 
Dispitousljf of ddun PirrAs, 
And nixt that sdwgh I h6w VtndSy 
Whan that she sdwgh the cdstel hrende^ 
DSune fro the hivene gdn descinde^ 
And had hir sSne Eneas flee ; 
And h&w he flid, and hdw that hi 
Escaped was from dl the prisy 
And tSoke his fdder, Anchis6s, 

^ Cf. Charles L. Crow, On the History of the Short Couplet in Middle 
English. Dissert., Gottingen, 1892. 
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And hdre kym 6n hy$ bdkke awdy, 
Cryinge ^AUds and wilawdy / ' 
The wMche Anchises in hys hSnde 
Bare the gSddes 6f the I6nde, 
Thilke thdt unbrinde w^re. 
And I saugh nixt in dl hys fire y &c. 

§ ISO. Four-foot verses often occur also in Middle English 
in connexion with other metrical forms, especially with three-foot 
verses, e. g. in the Septenar}', which is resolved by the rhyme 
into two short lines, and in Uie tail-rhyme stanza, or rime couie 
(cf. §§ 78, 79). 

In these combinations the structure of the metre remains 
essentially the same, only there are in many poems more 
frequent instances of suppression of the anacrusis, so that the 
metre assumes a variable cadence, partly trochaic^ partly iambic. 
At the end of the Middle English period the four-foot verse was, 
along with other metrical forms, employed by preference in the 
earlier dramatic productions, and was skilfully used by Heywood, 
among others, in his interlude. The Four P*s} 

§ IdL In the Modem English period this metre has also 
found great favour, and we may, as in the case of other metres, 
distinguish between a strict and a freer variety of it The strict 
form was, and is, mostly represented in lyric poetry, in verses 
rhyming in couplets or in cross rhyme. The rhythm is generally 
in this case (since the separation between iambic and trochaic 
verse-forms became definitely eskblished) strictly iambic, gene- 
rally with monosyllabic rhymes. 

A greater interest attaches to the freer variety of the metre, 
which is to be regarded as a direct continuation of the Middle 
English four-foot verse, inasmuch as it was practised by the poets 
of the first Modern English period in imitation of earlier models, 
and has been further cultivated by their successors down to the 
most recent times. The characteristic feature in this treatment 
of the four-foot verse is the frequent suppression of the anacrusis, 
by which it comes to resemble the four-beat verse, along with 
which it is often used. But whilst the latter generally has an 
iambic-anapaestic or trochaic-dactylic structure, and is constantly 
divided by the caesura into two halves, the Modem English four- 
foot verse of the freer type has, as a mle, an alternately iambic and 
trochaic rhythm, with a rare occurrence of caesuras. Shakespeare 
and other dramatists often employ this metre for lyrical passages in 

» Ctjohn Heywood ah Dramatikery von Wilh. Swoboda, 1888, p. 83 ff. 
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their dramas. Of longer poems in the earlier period Milton's 
L* Allegro and // Penseroso are conspicuous examples. 

The following passage from L* Allegro (11. 11-16) may serve 
as a specimen : 

But cSme thou GSddess fair andfrie^ 
In heaven yclipt EuphrSsyni^ 
And by min Mart'tasing Mirth, 
Whom ISvely Vhius, dt a Mrih, 
With two sister Grdces mSre, 
To ivy-crSwned Bdcchus bSre, &c. 

The structure of the verse is essentially iambic, though the 
iambic metre frequently, by suppression of the initial theses, as 
in the thirteenth and fifteenth lines of this passage, falls into 
a trochaic cadence. Pure trochaic verses, i. e. those that begin 
with an accented syllable and end with an unaccented one, 
occur in these two poems, in couplets, only once, L'Alligro 
(11. 69-70): 

Straight mine iye hath cdught new pleasures , 
Whiles the Idndscape rSund it measures. 

With masculine endings such couplets are frequent, e.g. 
// Penseroso, 67-8 : 

TS behSld the wdndering mSon, 
Riding n^ar the highest nSon ; 

further, 11. 75-6, 81-2, 141-2, &c. 

As a rule, pure iambic lines rhyme together, or an iambic 
with a line that has a trochaic cadence, as, for instance, in the 
above specimen, VAlkgro, 13-14 and 15-16. 

Besides initial truncation there also occur here the other 
metrical licences observed in iambic rhythm. 

§ 182. Many sections of the narrative poems of Coleridge, 
Scott, and Byron, e. g. the latter's Siege of Corinth, are written 
in this form, with which, in especially animated passages, four- 
beat verses often alternate. Of., for instance, the following 
passage, xvi, from the last-named poem : 

Still by the shSre Alp mUtely miised, 

And wMd the frishness night diffHsed. 

There shrinks no (bb in that tideUss sid^ 

Which chdngeless rSlls et^rnalljf; 

So that ivildest of wdves, in their dngriest mSod, 

Scarce bridk on the biunds of the Idnd for a rSod; 
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And the p/fwerless mdon behSlds them fl&iv 
Heedless if she c6me or gS: 
Cdlm or high^ in mdin or day, 
6n their c&urse she hath no study* 

Lines 5-7 can be at once recognized as four-stress verses by 
the iambic-anapaestic rhythm, as well as by the strongly-marked 
caesura, which, in the four-foot verses 4, and especially 8 and 10, 
is entirely or almost entirely absent (cf. pp. 98-9); and both 
metrical forms, the calmer four-foot verse and the more animated 
four-stress metre, are in harmonious agreement with the tone of 
this passage. 

Four-foot lines, forming component parts of metrically hetero- 
geneous types of stanzas, such, for instance, as the tail-rhyme 
stave, are generally more regularly constructed than in the 
Middle English period. 

§ 183. Ainong the metrical forms which took their rise from 
the four-foot line, the most noteworthy are the two-foot and the 
one-foot verse, the former the result of halving the four-foot 
verse, the latter of dividing the two-foot verse, as a rule, by 
means of the rhyme. These verse-forms only seldom occur in 
the Middle English period, as a rule in anisometrical stanzas in 
connexion with verses of greater length. Thus, in the poem 
in Wright's Specimens of Lyric Poetry, p. 38, composed in the 
entwined tail-rhyme stanza, the short lines have two accents: 
wip6ute strif:y wjfte, a wjff 10-12; in tSune trhue : while jf 
may gUwe 4-6. The eighteen-lined enlarged tail-rhyme stave 
of the ballad. The Nut-brown Maid (Percy's ReliqueSy iii. 6), 
also consists of two- and three-foot lines; in this case the 
two-foot lines mav be conceived as the result of halving the 
first hemistich of the septenary line. 

In Modem English two-foot lines are also rare and are chiefly 
found in anisometrical stanzas. They do occur, however, here 
and there in isometrical poems, either written in couplets or in 
stanzas of lines rhyming alternately ; as, for instance, in Drayton, 
An Amour et Anacreontic : 

Most g6od, most/dir, 
Or things as rdre 
To cdllyou's Ust ; 
For dll the c6st 
WSrds can bestdw, 
S6 phrly sh6w 
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Up6n your praise 
That 611 the wdys 
Sinse hathy come shdrt, &c. 

The commonest rhythmical licences are inversion of accent 
and initial truncation. In stanzas verses of this sort occur, for 
the most part it seems, with the rhyme-order adcd, for instance 
in Burns, Tlhe Cats like Kitchen, and Moore, When Love is Kind, 
so that these verses might be regarded as four-foot lines rhyming 
in couplets. 

§ 184. One-foot lines, both with single and with double ending, 
likewise occur in Middle English only as component parts of 
anisometrical stanzas, as a rule as ^^^-verses in what are called 
bobrwheel staves ; as, for instance, in a poem in Wright's Songs 
and Carols (Percy Society, 1847), the line With dye rhyming 
with the three-foot line Aye, dye, I ddr well sdy ; in the Towneley 
Mysteries, the verse Aids rhyming with AgSod master he wds ; in 
an Easter Carol {Morris, An Old EngL Miscellany, pp. 197-9), 
the line So strSnge rhyming with JSye him wit sSnge, or In ISnde 
and o/hSnde rhyming with Al wiihjSyepdt is/Hnde, 

Metrical licences can naturally only seldom occur in such 
short lines. 

One-foot iambic lines occur also in the Modem English 
period almost exclusively in anisometrical stanzas. A little 
poem entided Upon his Departure hence, in Herrick's Hesperides, 
may be quoted as a curiosity, as it is written in continuous one- 
foot lines of this kind, rhyming in triplets : 

Thus t. As 6ne Trnmade T the grdve. Where till 

Passe bji, UnknSwn, A shdde There hdve, I duuilL 
And die. And gSne, And Idid My cdve: Farewell, 

One-foot lines with feminine ending are employed by Moore 
as the middle member of the stanza in the poemy^x of Youth, 
how fleeting. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE SEPTENARY, THE ALEXANDRINE, AND THE 
THREE-FOOT LINE 

§ 186. The Septenary is a favourite Middle English metre, 
going back to a Mediaeval Latin model. It cannot, however, 
be definitely determined whether this is to be found in the 
(accentual) catalectic iambic tetrameter, an example of which 
is preserved, among other instances, in the Planctus Bona- 
venturae (1221-74) printed by Mone in his Laiin Hymns of 
the Middle Ages, which begins as follows : 

O crux, frutex salvificus, \ vivo fonte rigatus^ 
Quern flos exornat fulgidus, \/rucius fecundat grains, 
or possibly in another Latin metre which was a far greater 
favourite with the Anglo-Norman Latin poets. This is the 
(accentual) brachycatalectic trochaic tetrameter, which frequently 
occurs, among other instances, in the poems ascribed to Walter 
Map, e. g. in the still popular verses : 

Mihi est propositum \ in taherna mori, 
Vinum sit appositum \ morientis ori. 
The result of an attempt to adopt this metre in Middle 
English might, on account of the preference of the language 
for iambic rhythm, very naturally be to transform it into the 
iambic catalectic tetrameter by the frequent addition of an 
unaccented opening syllable at the beginning of each half-line. 
Probably the latter verse-form was the model, as may be seen 
from Leigh Hunt's Modem English translation of the Latin 
drinking-song just quoted.* 

Moreover, many mediaeval Latin verses also have a wavering 
rhythm resulting in a form at times characterized by level 
stress, e. g. 

Fortunae rota volvitur ; \ descendo minor atus. 
Alter in altum tollitur \ nimis exaltatus* 
Rex sedet in vertice, \ caveat ruinam, 
Nam sub axe legimus \ * Hecuham ' reginam. 

Carmina Burana, Ixxvii. 

* Cf. onr metrical notes Q Metrische Randglossen ') in Engl, Siudien^ x, 
p. 192 seq. 
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186. These verses correspond pretty exactly, in their metrical 
structure, to the opening lines of the Moral Ode, which, as far 
as is known, is the earliest Middle English poem in septenary 
lines, and dates from the twelfth century : 

tc am ilder pdnne ic wis, | a wintre and u a ISre ; 
ic ealdt mSre pdnne ic dide: \ mi wit o)hie t6 bi mSre, 
Wei ISnge ic hdbbe cMld ibien \ on wSrde dnd on dede ; 
pijh ic bt on winiren iald, \ to jiung ic dm on ride. 

The other common licences of even-beat metre which affect 
the rhythm of the line, the metrical value of syllables, and the 
word-accent, also occur in the Moral Ode, Suppression of 
the anacrusis is very often met with ; it occurs, for instance, 
in the first hemistich, in lines i and 4 above ; in the second 
hemistich, ir ic hit iwisle 1. 17, in both, p6 pet hdbbed wil idSn \ 
ifter hire mihte, 1. 175; so that a pure iambic couplet seldom 
occurs, although the iambic rhythm is, on the whole, pre- 
dominant. The omission of unaccented syllables in the middle 
of the line is also often found (although many verses of this 
kind probably require emendation), as Ne live nS mdn to mUchel 
24 ; also in the second hemistich, as and w6l iche dede 88. 
Transpositions of the accent are quite usual at the beginning of 
the first as well as of the second hemistich : Elde me is bestSlen 
Sni*j \ stSSen ic spike c4de 9. Level stress is also not absent : 
For bitere is dn elm6sse bifdre 38. We often meet with elision, 
apocope, syncope, slurring of syllables, and the use of a disyl- 
labic thesis both at the beginning of the line and in other 
positions : po pet wil ne dSep pe wile he mH^e 19; nis hit bUte 
gdmen and glie 188. A noteworthy indication of want of skill 
in the handling of the Septenary in this first attempt is the 
frequent occurrence of a superfluous syllable at the close of 
the first hemistich, which should only admit of an acatalectic 
ending, e. g. : Hi seal ciime on Utiele st/de \ bUte him G6d beo 
milde 26; EtSer to lUtel dnd to mUchel \ seal pUnchen eft hem 
bdthe 62, &c. The end of the second hemistich, on the other 
hand, in accordance with the structure of the metre, is in this 
poem always catalectic. 

§187. The irregularity of the structure of the Septenary 
rhyming line of the Moral Ode stands in marked contrast with 
the regularity of the rhymeless Septenary verse of the Ormulum, 
The first hemistich here is always acatalectic, the second 
catalectic, and the whole line has never more nor less than 
fifteen syllables. 
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Hence the only metrical licences that occur here are elision, 
syncope, and apocope of the unaccented € of some inflexional 
endings, and the very frequent admission of level stress in 
disyllabic and polysyllabic words, which are to be found in all 
places in the line : 

Ice pdtt tiss ]&nnglissh hd/e sitt \ 'Ennglisshe mfnn to Idrty 
Ice wdss fider J?skr I erisshudd wdss \ Orrmin hi name n/mmnedd, 
Annd ice Orrmin full innwarrdli) \ wipp rnHS annd ic ivipp 
h/rrte, Dedic. 322-7. 

In all such cases, in the versification of Orm, whose practice 
is to count the syllables, there can only be a question of level 
stress, not of inversion of accent. * Ennglisshe at the beginning 
of the second hemistich of the above line, 322, is no more an 
example of inversion of rhythm than in the hemistich Ice hdfe 
winnd inntill 'E^nglissh 1. 1 3. 

§ 138. After the Moral Ode and the Ormulum the Septenary 
often occurs in combination with other metres, especially the 
Alexandrine, of which we shall speak later on. 

In some works of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
the Septenary was, however, employed in a fairly unmixed form, 
as, for instance, in the Lives of Saints, ed. Furnivall, 1862, the 
Fragment of Popular Science^ ed. Wright in Popular Treatises 
on Science, London, 1841, and several others. 

The most important deviation from the Septenary of Orm 
and of the Moral Ode is the frequent occurrence of long lines 
with a masculine instead of the usual feminine ending. Both 
forms are to be found in the opening lines of the Fragment of 
Popular Science : 

The rijte pHt of hille is \ amidde the iirpe wipinne, 
Oure L&verd pdt al mdkede iwis, \ qu/inte is of g^nne, 
H/uene and Hrpeymdkede iwis, \ and sippe alleping pat is, 
tfrpe is a Wei hirfte \ ajAi h/uene iwis. 

It may fairly be assumed that the structure of the Alexandrine 
(which, according to French models, might have either a mascu- 
line or a feminine ending) may have greatly furthered the intru- 
sion of monosyllabic feet into the Septenary verse, although the 
gradual decay of the final inflexions may likewise have contri- 
buted to this end. For the rest, all the rhythmic licences of the 
Septenary occurring in the Moral Ode are also to be met with 
here ; as, for instance, the suppression of the anacrusis in the 
first hemistich of 1. 4 of the passage quoted, and in the second 
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of 1. 2, and the omission of the unaccented syllable in the 
second hemistich of the fourth line, the inversion of accent and 
disyllabic thesis in the first hemistich of the third line, and 
other licences, such as the anapaestic beginning of the line, &c., 
in other places in these poems (cf. Meirik^ i, p. 246). 

§ 189. In lyrical poems of this time and in later popular 
ballad poetry the Septenary is employed in another manner, 
namely, in four-lined stanzas of four- and three-foot verse, 
rhyming crosswise, each of which must be looked on as consist- 
ing of pairs of Septenaries with middle rhyme inserted (inter- 
laced rhyme), as is clearly shown by the Latin models of these 
metrical forms quoted above (p. 192). Latin and English lines 
are thus found connected, so as to form a stanza, in a poem of 
the fifteenth century : 

Frieres^ fr^eres^ w6 je hil 

Minisiri malSrum^ 
For mdny a mdnnes sSule bringe j/ 

Ad pSenas infernSrum. Political Poems, ii. 249. 

In many lyrical poems of the older period some stanzas rhyme 
in long lines, others rhyme in short lines, which shows the 
gradual genesis of the short-lined metre, rhyming throughout. 
Thus, in the poem in Wright's Spec, 0/ Lyr. P., p. 90, the 
opening verses of the first stanza rhyme in long lines : 

My d/p y ISue^ my Iff ich hdte^ \/Sr a Uuedy sfUne^ 
Hio is hrihi so dates liht, \ pai is on me wel sine^ 

whereas those of the second rhyme in short lines : 

SSrewe and s^ke and driri mSd | bfndep me' so /dsie, 
pdt y wine to wdlke wSd^ \3^/ ^H ^^ lingore Idsie, 

Instances of this kind are frequent ; but the four lines of the 
single stanzas are never completely rhymed throughout as short- 
lines, as, for instance, is the case in the opening parts or 
* frontes ' of the stanzas of the poems in Wright's Spec, of Lyr, 
P., pp. 27 and 83, the lines of which are far more regularly con- 
structed. The rhymes are in these compositions still generally 
disyllabic. 

The metrical structure of the old ballads The Battle of Otter- 
horn and Chevy Chase is similar to that of the poem just quoted. 
In those ballads some original long lines are provided with 
middle rhyme, others not, so that the stanzas partly rhyme 

o 2 
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according to the formula ahcb^ partly according to the formula 
ah ah. The versification is, moreover, very uneven, and the 
endings are, as a rule, if not without exception, masculine : 

Sir Hdrry P/rssy cam to the walks, 

The Sketiish 6ste for to si; 

And sdyd, and ihou hast hrint North6niherl6nd^ 

Full s6re it riwyih mi. 

The ballads of the end of the Middle English period are 
generally composed in far more regular lines or stanzas. The 
feminine endings of the Septenary are, however, as a rule 
replaced by masculine endings, whether the lines rhyme cross- 
wise or only in the three-foot verses. Cf. the ballad, The 
Lady's Fall (Ritson, ii. no), which, however, was probably 
composed as late as the Modem English period : 

Mark will my hiavy dSle/ul Idle, 

You I6yal livers dll, 
And hiedfullj hiar in your briast 

A gdllant Iddys /dll. 

§ 140. In Modem English the Septenary has been exten- 
sively used, both in long and in short rhyming lines. One 
special variety of it, consisting of stanzas of four lines, alter- 
nately of eight and six syllables (always with masculine ending), 
is designated in hymn-books by the name of Common Metre. 

In the long-lined form this metre occurs at the beginning of 
this period in poems of some length, as, for instance, in William 
Warner's Alhion's England, and in Chapman's translation of 
the Iliad. Here, too, the ending of the line is almost without 
exception masculine, and the rhythm, on the wholcj pretty 
regular, although this regularity, especially in Chapman, is, in 
accordance with the contemporary practice, only attained by 
altemate full pronunciation and slurring of the same syllables 
(Romanic -ion, ^ious, &c., and Germanic -ed, &c.) and by inversion 
of accent. The caesura is always masculine at the end of the 
first hemistich, but masculine or feminine minor caesuras are 
often met with after the second or in the third foot, sometimes 
also after the first or in the second : 

Occdsioned ihUs: \ ChrJIses the priest || cdme to the fliet to 
hHy. i. II. 

To pldgue the drmy, | dnd to diath || hy trSops the soldiers 
wint. ib. 10. 
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Secondary caesuras also occur, though less frequently, in other 
places in the line, particularly in the second hemistich : 

But if thou wilt he safe begone. || This sdid, \ the sia-heat 
shdre. ib. 32. 

All men in Sne arSse and sdid: || Atrides, \ nSw I sie, 

ib. 54. 

These last examples suffice to show the rich variety of the 
caesura, which may be referred perhaps to the influence of blank 
verse, in the management of which Chapman displays great 
skill, and to the frequent use which he makes of the enjambe- 
ment. Rhyme-breaking also sometimes occurs in his verse. 
Occasionally three consecutive lines rhyme together^ as in 
W. Warner, whose versification is otherwise extremely regular, 
similar to that of lyrical poetry. In this branch of poetry the 
Septenary, with the simple rhyme-order ahch and especially 
with the more artistic form aba by has continued to be very 
popular from the time of Wyatt down to the present day. The 
three-foot line has naturally in most instances a masculine 
ending, but lines also occasionally occur with feminine rhyme. 
In many poems the feminine rhyme is, moreover, regularly 
employed in this metre; as, for instance, in Burns's lo fohn 
Taylor {i^.it,^): 

With PigasHs up6n a day, 

ApSllo w/ary fljfingy 
Through frSsty hills the jSurney lay, • 

On f6ot the way was plying. 

In ballad poetry, on the other hand, the Septenary metre 
tends to assume a somewhat freer construction, similar to, 
though not so capricious as that in the old ballads edited by 
Percy* A well-known example is offered by Coleridge's Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner : 

// is an dncient Mdrinir, \ And he stoppeth Sne of thr/er 
* By thy ISng grey biard and glittering dye^ \ Now wh&e* 
fore stSpp*st thou mi?' 

Two unaccented opening syllables and two unaccented 
syllables in the middle of the line are, in particular, often met 
with. 

§ 141. The Septenary in combination with other 
metres. After its occurrence in the Moral Ode and the 
Ormulum the Septenary, as we have seen, appears at first very 
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seldom by itself, but generally in connexion with other metres, 
especially the old long line in its freer development, the four- 
foot metre (though more rarely), and, particularly, the Alexan- 
drine. 

The Middle English Alexandrine was constructed on the 
model of the Old French Alexandrine— except for the use of 
Teutonic licences in even-beat rhythm — and it thus possessed 
four different types, which the following examples from On god 
Ureison of ure Lefdi^ may serve to illustrate. We give the 
corresponding Old French metrical types from the Roman 
JAlixandre (Bartsch, Chrestomaihie de Tancienfrangais^ p. 175). 

a. Masculine caesura with masculine Hne-ending : 

En icele forest^ \ dont voz nioez conter. 24. 

Nim nu j/me to me\ \ so me hist a hio de b/o. 129. 

b. Feminine (epic) caesura with masculine line-ending : 
nesune male choze \ ne puet laianz entrer, 25. 

vor pin is pi wurchipe, \ pf ich wricche wel ipio. 130. 

c. Masculine caesura with feminine line-ending : 
Moult fut biaus li vregiers \ et gente la praele. i. 

pine hlisse ne mil \ nSwtht Under stSnden, 31. 
d» Feminine (epic) caesura with feminine line-ending : 
Moult soue/ i flair oient \ radise et canele, 2. 

Vor dl is gSdes riche \ an Under pine hSnden. 32. 

Alexandrines of this sort, particularly of the last type, are 
found in a group of poems of the close of the twelfth, or begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, intermingled with Septenaries, 
and also, though more seldom, combined with four-beat allitera- 
tive rhyming long lines and with four-foot verses. Such poems 
are On god Ureison of ure Lefdi (quoted above), A Intel soth 
sermon (Old English Miscellany^ ed. R. Morris, pp. 186 ff.), 
and A Bestiary (ib. pp. 1-25). 

The following lines from A lutel soth sermon may serve to 
illustrate this mixture : 

Hirknied hlle gSde min, | and stille sittep adUn^ 
And ich ou zviile tellen \ a lutel sbp sermiin, 
Wil we witen dlle, \ pag \ch eou nSp ne title, 
Hu ddam lire v6rme fhder \ adiin vel Into hille, 

^ In Old English Homilies, ed. R. Morris, pp. 190 ff. 
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SchSmeliche lie vorlis \ pe bltsse pat he hidde ; 

To jivernesse and prMe \ nSne tikode he n/dde. 

He nhm pen dppel h/ the tri \ pat Him forhSde was : 

So reiipful dede idSn \ n/uer nhn nds. 

He made htm \nto hille fhlley \ and ifter Kim his children 

hlle ; 
pir he was fort lire drihte \ Kine bdhte mtd his mihte. 
He htne alesede mid his blSde, \ pat he schedde uphn the 

rSde, 
To dipe he }ef him for us dlki \ p6 we weren so strhnge 

atfdlle. 
Alle bdcbtteres \ windet to Mile, 
RSbberes and r/ueres^ \ and pe mSnquille, 
Lichurs and hdrlinges \ pider sculen w/nde, 
And pir heo sculen winien \ /vere buten inde. 

Here we have Septenaries (11. i, 4, 7) and Alexandrines 
(11. 2, 3, 5, 6, 8) intermixed in 11. 1-8, eight-foot long lines 
resolved by means of sectional rhyme into four-foot lines in 
11. 9-12, and four-beat rhyming alliterative long lines of the freer 
type in 11. 13-16. The easy intermixture of metres may be 
explained by the fact that in all these different long-lined 
metrical forms four principal stresses are prominent amid the 
rest, as we have indicated by accents ('). 

§142. In the Bestiary this mixture of metrical forms has 
assumed still greater proportions, inasmuch as alongside of the 
long-lined rhyming Septenaries and alliterative long lines there 
are found also Layamon's short-lined rhyming verses and 
Septenary lines resolved into short verses by middle rhyme. 

The following passages may more closely illustrate the 
metrical construction of this poem ; in the first place, 11. 384- 
97: 

A Wilde d/r is, pht is fiil \ of file wiles, 

"ESx is hhe tS-nhme, \for hire quidscipe ; 

HUsebondes hire hdten, \for hire Yxdrm-dides : 

pe q6c and tl Qapiin \ ge flched 6fte In de tUn^ 

And te gdndre dnd te %6s, \ b\ 9e n/cke and b\ de n^0, 

'Eidled is tb hire "hSle ; \for9i man hire hdtieS, 

"Hd/ien and "hUlen \ bdSe min and f Hies, 

Here we have unmistakable long lines of the freer type. 
In other passages the alliterative long lines pass into Septen- 
aries, as, for instance, 11. 273-98 : 
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9e mire jxiUned us \ mite to tilen, 

\6ng Mvenode, \ dh \Ule w(le 

de we on dis vfMd VfUnen: \for Sanm we 6/ w/nden, 

^dnne is ure winter: \ we sulen YUinger hduen 

and hdrde sHres^ \ buten we ben wdr h/re. 

Do w^ fordi so d69 Sis der^ \ 9dnne w/ be d/rue 

6n dat ddi dat dSm sal b/n^ \ ddt (t ne us hdrde rhve: 



pe c6rn dat g/ to cdue be'red, \ all ge it bit otwinne^ 

de Idge us Ured to dSn g6d^ \ dnd forbddet us sinne, &c. 

In a third instance (11. 628-35) Septenary and four-foot 
lines run into one another : 

Ha he r/sted him dis dir^ 

ddnne he walked wide, 
hirkne wH it tilled h&, 

for h/ is dl unride. 
A tr/ he siked to fiiligewis 
dat is strSng and stidefast is, 
and lined him trostlike derbi, 
ddnne he is of wdlke wtrL 

In many passages in the poem one or other of these different 
types of verse occurs unmixed with others. Thus we have 
short couplets in the section 444-5; in 11. 1-39 alliterative 
rhymeless verse, occasionally of marked archaic construction, 
concluding with a hemistich (39) which rhymes with the pre- 
ceding hemistich so as to form a transition to the following 
section (11. 40-52), which again consists of four-foot and 
Septenary verses. These are followed by a section (11. 53-87) 
in which four- foot and three-foot lines (that is to say, Alexan- 
drines) rhyming in couplets are blended ; and this is succeeded 
by a further section (11. 88-119) mostly consisting of Sep- 
tenaries resolved by the rhyme into short lines. (Cf. Metrik, i, 

§§ 79-84.) 

Hence we may say that the poet, in accordance with his 
Latin model (likewise composed in various metres), has pur- 
posely made use of these different metrical forms, and that the 
assertion made by Trautmann and others,^ that the Septenary 
of the Ormulum and the Moral Ode, which is contemporary 
with Layamon, represents the final result of the development of 

* Trautmann, Anglia, v, Anz., p. 124; Einenkel, ibid., 74; Menthel, 
AngHa, viii, Anz., p. 70. 
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Layamon's verse (the freer alliterative long line), must be 
erroneous. 

§143. In On god Ureison o/ure Lefdi, on the other hand, 
the alliterative long lines play only an insignificant part, a part 
which is confined to an occasional use of a two-beat rhythm in 
the hemistichs and the frequent introduction of alliteration. 
Septenaries and Alexandrines here interchange ad libitum. 

The following short passage (11. 23-34) will sufiice to illus- 
trate these combinations of metres : 

Nis no wHmmen tbSren \ p/t pe bio iUche, 
Ne n6n per nis pin ifning \ wiSinne hioueriche. 
Hiih is pi kinestSl \ onUppe ch&ubine, 
BiuSren dine Uoue siine \ wiSinnen siraphine, 
MUrie driamed ingles \ biuSren pin onsine, 
PUied and swiied j and singed bitwionen, 
SwUde wil ham liked \ biuSren pe to bionne^ 

Vor heo ne'uer ni beod siad \ pi uiir to isionne^ 
pine blisse ne mii \ nSwiht UnderstSnden, 

Vor dl is gSdes riche \ anHnder pine hSnden, 
Alle pine uriondes \ pu mdkest riche hinges ; 
pa ham finest kinescriid, \ biies and gSldringes, 

Lines 26 and 34, perhaps also 25 and 30, are Septenaries, 
1. 28 is the only line of the poem which contains two beats 
in both hemistichs (hemistichs of this sort are further found in 
the first hemistich of 11. 3, 12, 44, 72, 77, and in the second of 
11' 30> 45> 46, 52, and 70); the remaining lines of this passage 
are most naturally scanned as Alexandrines. 

§144. Now, this unsystematic combination of Alexandrines 
and Septenaries is a metre which was especially in vogue in the 
Middle English period. In this metrical form two religious 
poems, The Passion of our Lord and The Woman of Samaria 
(Morris, Old English Miscellany), were composed so early as 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. From the first we 
quote 11. 21-4: 

Liuedi pu b/re pat biste child, \ pat iuer wis ibSre ; 
Of pi he mdkede his mSder, \ vor hi pe hidde ycSre. 
Adam dnd his 6f sprung \ dl hit wire furlSre, 
yf pi sdne nire, \ iblissed pu bio pervdre. 

Many lines of these poems may be scanned in both ways ; 
in the third line of the preceding extract, for instance, we may 
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either lake the second syllable of the word of sprung ^va the manner 
of the usual even-beat rhythm, to form a thesis (in this case 
hypermetrical, yielding an epic caesura), or we may regard it as 
forming, according to ancient Germanic usage, a fourth arsis of 
the hemistich, which would then belong to a Septenary. At any 
rate, this scansion would, in this case, be quite admissible, as 
indeed the other licences of even-beat rhythm all occur here. 

It is in this metre that the South English Legends of Saints 
(J^s, Harhian 2277) and other poems in the same MS., as the 
Fragment on Popular Science (fourteenth century), are written. 
The same holds good for Robert of Gloucester's Rhyming 
Chronicle (cf. Metrik, i, §§ 113, 114). Matzner (in his 
Aliengl, Sprachproben, p. 155), and Ten Brink {Ltteraturge- 
schichie^ i, pp. 334, 345) concur in this opinion, while Trautmann 
(in Angliay v, Anz., pp. 123-5), on a theory of metrical accen- 
tuation which we hold to be untenable, pronounces the verses 
to be Septenaries. 

The following passage (Matzner,i4//^«^/. SprachprohenXV' ^ 55) 
may serve to illustrate the versification of Robert of Gloucester : 

Aftur hfng Bdthulf \ Leir ys sSne was kj^^ 

And rigned stxii }& \ we I par u dlle pj^ng. 

Up pe wdter of SSure \ a city 6f gret fame 

He indede, and clipede yt Liicestre^ \ dftur is 6wne name, 
pre do)tren pis k^ng hddde^ \ pe ildeste GSrnorille, 
pe mjdmost hdtte R/gan^ \ pe jSngost CSrdeille, 
pe fader hem Uuede dlle ynSjy \ dc pe jSngost me'st: 

For hio was list an fairest^ \ and to hduten/sse draw lest. 
p6 pe kjfng to ilde cSm, \ dlle pri he brSjte 

Hys ddpren tofSre h^m^ \ to w^te of hire pSupe, 

§146. At the end of the thirteenth century the Septenary 
and Alexandrine were, however, relegated to a subordinate posi- 
tion by the new fashionable five-foot iambic verse. But we soon 
meet them again in popular works of another kind, viz. in the 
Miracle Plays, especially in some plays of the Towneley Collec- 
tion^ like the Conspiratio et Capcio (p. 182), and actually 
employed quite in the arbitrary sequence hitherto observed, 
Alexandrine sometimes rhyming with Alexandrine, Septenary 
with Septenary, but, more frequently, Alexandrine with Sep- 
tenary. A passage from the Towneley Mysteries may make this 
clear : 

N'ow have ye hart what t have sdyde, \ 1 go and c6m agdyn^ 
Therfor looke yi be pdyde \ and also gldd and fdyn, 
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For tS my fader 1 wdyndy \for mSre then t is M, 
I W you wjftt, as fdyih/ulle fr/ynd, \ or ikdt it dSne b/. 
Thaty/ may tr6w when U is d6ne^ \ for ciries^ I mdy noght nSw 
Many tk^ges so s6yn \ at tMs tyme speak with y6u. 

This metre is also employed in many Moral Plays with a 
similar liberty in the succession of the two metrical forms. 

But we may often observe in these works, as, for instance, in 
Redford's Marriage of Wit and Science (Dodsley, ii, p. 325 sq.), 
that Alexandrines and Septenaries are used interchangeably, 
though not according to any fixed plan, so that sometimes 
the Septenary and sometimes the Alexandrine precedes in the 
couplet, as, for instance, in the last four lines of the following 
passage (Dodsley, ii, p. 386) : 

Ut me breathe a while, \ and hSld thy heavy hdnd, 
My grievous faults with shame \ enSugh I Under stdnd. 
Take rUth and pity 6n my pidint, \ or else I dm forl6rn ; 
Let nSt the w6rld continue thiis \ in laughing mi to scSrn. 
Mddam, if t be h/y \ to whSm you once were bint. 

With wh6m to sp/nd your time \ sometime you wire content: 

If any hSpe be lift, \ if dny ricompinse 

Be able tS recSver this \forpdssed nigligince, 

O, hilp me n&uo poor writch \ in this most hiavy plight, 

And furnish me' yet Snce agdin \ with Tidiousndss to fight, 

§146. In other passages in this drama, e.g. in the speech 
of Wit, p. 359, this combination (Alexandrine with Septenary 
following) occurs in a sequence of some length. It existed, 
however, before Redford's time, as a favourite form of stave, in 
lyrical as well as in narrative poetry, and was well known to 
the first Tudor English prosodists under the name of The 
Poulters Measure} 

The opening lines of Surrey's Complaint of a dying Lover 
(p. 24) present an example of its cadence : 

In winter* s just return, \ when BSreas gdn his reign. 
And ivery trie uncUthed fdst, \ as Nature taught them plain: 
In misty mSrning ddrk, \ as shiep are thin in hdld, 

1 hied me fdst, it sat me 6n, \ my shiep for t6 unfSld, 

Brooke's narrative poem Romeus andfuliet, utilized by Shake- 
speare for his drama of the same name, is in this metre. Probably 
the strict iambic cadence and the fixed position of the caesura 

* According to Guest (ii. 233) * because the poulterer, as Gascoigne tells 
us, giveth twelve for one dozen and fourteen for another *. 
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caused this metre to appear especially adapted for cultured 
poetry, at a time when rising and falling rhythms were first 
sharply distinguished. It was, however, not long popular, 
though isolated examples are found in modern poets, as, for 
instance, Cowper and Watts. Thackeray uses it for comic 
poems, for which it appears especially suitable, sometimes 
using the two kinds of verse promiscuously, as Deaa Swift 
had done before him, and sometimes employing the Alexandrine 
and Septenary in regular alternation. 

§147. The Alexandrine runs more smoothly than the 
Septenary. The Middle English Alexandrine is a six-foot 
iambic line with a caesura after the third foot This caesura, 
like the end of the line, may be either masculine or feminine. 

This metre was probably employed for the first time in 
Robert Mannyng's translation of Peter Langtoft's rhythmical 
Chronicle, partly composed in French Alexandrines. The four 
metrical types of the model mentioned above (p. 198) naturally 
also make their appearance here. 

a, Mhsengirs he sent \ pSrghout tnglond 

b. Unt6 the tnglis hfnges \ pat hdd it (n per h6nd. 

p. 2, 11. 3-4. 

c. After ttheiyrt \ com tlfrith his brSther, 

d, pat was tgbrihtes s6nne^ \ and jit per was an Sper ; 

p. 21, 11. 7-8. 

The Germanic licences incidental to even-beat rhythm are 
strikingly perceptible throughout. 

In the first line we have to note in both hemistichs suppres- 
sion of the anacrusis, in the second either the omission of an 
unaccented syllable or lengthening of a word {Ing{e)lond). The 
second line has a regular structure : in the third the suppression 
of the anacrusis is to be noted and the absence of an unaccented 
syllable in the second hemistich. The last line has the regular 
number of syllables, but double inversion of accent in the first 
hemistich. A disyllabic thesis at the beginning or in the middle 
of the line also frequently occurs. 

To purv/ie pdm a skUlking, \ on the English to ride; 

P* 3, 1. 8- 
Bot soidrned pdm a while \ in rest a BdngSre; 

p. 3, L i<5. 
In Westsex was pan a k^ng^ | his name wds Sir tne ; 

p. 2, 1. I. 
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There is less freedom of structure in the Alexandrine as used 
in the lyrical poems of this period, in which, however, the verse 
is generally resolved by middle rhyme into short lines, as may 
be seen from the examples in § 150. 

§ 148. The structure of the Alexandrine is, on the other 
hand, extremely irregular in the late Middle English Mysteries 
and the Early English Moral Plays, where, so far as we have 
observed, it is not employed in any piece as the exclusive metre, 
but mostly occurs either as the first member of the above- 
mentioned Paulter*s Measure, and occasionally in uninterrupted 
sequence in speeches of considerable length. We cannot there- 
fore always say with certainty whether we have in many passages 
of Jacob and Esau (Dodsley's Old Plays, ed. Hazlitt, vol ii, 
pp. 185 ff.) to deal with four-beat lines or with unpolished 
Alexandrines (cf. Act 11, Sc. i). In other pieces, on the other 
hand, the Alexandrine, where it appears in passages of some 
length, is pretty regularly constructed, as, for instance, in Red- 
ford's Marriage of Wit and Science (Dodsley, ii, pp. 325 ff.), 
e. g. in Act 11. Sc. ii (pp. 340-1) : 

How mdny siek, thai c6me \ too shSri of thiir desire: 
Hcrw mdny d6 attimpt, \ that daily d6 retire. 
How mdny rive ahSut \ the mark on ivery side: 
How mdny think to hit, \ when thiy are mUch too wide: 
How mdny rUn too fdr, \ haw mdny light too ISw: 
Haw f^w to godd effect \ their trdvail dS bestdw / &c. 

The caesiwa and close of the line are in this passage, which 
comprises eighteen lines, monosyllabic throughout, 

§ 149. In Modern English the Alexandrine is also found in 
a long-lined rhyming form, as, for instance, in the sixteenth 
century in certain poems by Sidney, but notably in Drayton's 
Polyoibion, 

The Modem English Alexandrine is particularly distinguished 
from the Middle English variety by the fact that the four types of 
the Middle English Alexandrine are reduced to one, the caesura 
being regularly masculine and the close of the line nearly 
always so; further by the very scanty employment of the Teutonic 
rhythmical licences; cf. the opening lines of the Polyolhion 
{Poets^ iii>pp. 239 ff.)* 

O/' Albion's gUrious isle | the wdnders whilst J write, 
The sUndry vdrying sSils, J the pleasures infinite, 
Where hdat kills nSt the cold, \ nor cSld expils the Mat, 
The cdlms too mildly smdll, \ nor winds too rdughly griat, &c. 
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Minor caesuras seldom occur, and generally in the second 
hemistich, as, e. g„ minor lyric caesuras after the first foot : 

Wise g/nius, \ If thy hilp || thai sS I mdy descrjf. 240 a ; 

or masculine caesura after the second foot : 

Ve sdcred bdrds \ that to || your hdrps* melSdious strings, ib. 

Enjambement is only sporadically met with ; breaking of the 
rhyme still more seldom. 

Less significance is to be attached to the fact that Brysket, in 
a poem on Sidney's death, entitled The Mourning Muse of 
Thestylis (printed with Spenser's works, Globe edition, p. 563), 
makes Alexandrines rhyme together, not in couplets, but in an 
arbitrary order; further, that Surrey and Blennerhasset occa- 
sionally composed in similarly constructed rhymeless Alexan- 
drines (cf. Metrik, ii, p. 83). 

Of greater importance is the structure of the Alexandrine 
when used as the concluding line of the Spenserian stanza 
and of its imitations. 

It is here noteworthy that the lyric caesura, unusual in Middle 
English, often occurs in Spenser after the first hemistich : 

That sdch a cHrsed cr/ature || lives so ISng a spdce, 

F. Q. I. I. 31 ; 
as well as in coimexion with minor caesuras : 

UpSn his fdey \ a Drdgon, || hdrribU and stiarne, ib. i. i. 3. 

The closing line of the Spenserian stanza is similarly handled 
by other poets, such as Thomson, Scott, Wordsworth, while 
poets like Pope, Byron, Shelley, and others admit only masculine 
caesuras after the third foot. By itself the Alexandrine has not 
often been employed in Modem English. 

Connected in couplets it occurs in the nineteenth century in 
Wordsworth's verse, e.g. in The Pet Lamb (ii. 149), and is in 
this use as well as in the Spenserian stanza treated by this poet 
with greater freedom than by others, two opening and medial 
disyllabic theses as well as suppression of anacrusis, being fte- 
quently admitted, while on the other hand the caesura and close 
of the verse are always monosyllabic. 

§ 150. The three-foot line has its origin theoretically, and 
as a rule also actually, in a halving of the Alexandrine, and this 
is effected less frequently by the use of leonine than by cross 
rhyme. 

Two Alexandrine long lines are, for instance, frequently 
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resolved in this metrical type into four three-foot short lines 
with crossed rhymes, as, e.g,, in Robert Mannyng's Chronicle, 
from p. 69 of Heame's edition onwards. 

From our previous description of the four types of the Middle 
English Alexandrine, determined by the caesura and the close 
of the verse, it is clear that the short verses resulting from 
them may rhyme either with masculine or feminine endings, 
as, e.g., on p. 78, 11. i, 2: 

William the C6nquer6ur 6ut of his first errour 

Chdngis his wicked will ; rep^ntis 6f his ilk. 

In accordance with the general character of the metre the 
verses in this Chronicle are, even when rhyming as short lines, 
printed as long lines, especially as this order of rhymes is not 
consistently observed in all places in which they occur. 

In lyrical poetry this metre is naturally chiefly found arranged 
in short lines, as in the following examples : 

Wright's Spec, of L. P., 97 : Minot, ed. Hall, 17 : 

Mdyden tnSder milde, Tdwrenc^, }6w has tight 

oi/z eel 6reys6un ; To timber triy and tine 

from shame p6u me shilde, A bSre^ with hrinis bright 
e di ly mdfeldun, Es brSght opSn )owre gr/ne. 

With another order of rhymes these verses are also met 
with in tail-rhyme stanzas of diflferent kinds, as, for instance, 
in Wright's Spec. ^Z. P., p. 41 : 

Of a mSn mdtheu p6hte, In mdrewe min he sShte, 
po hipe wj^jord wrShte ; at vnder mS he brShte, 
and wr6t hit Snys bSc, and n6m, ant nSnforsSc. 

As a rule, the verses in such lyrical compositions intended 
to be sung are more regularly constructed than in those of 
narrative poetry, where the usual Germanic metrical licences 
occur more frequendy. 

In Modern English the three -foot verse has remained a 
favourite, chiefly in lyrical poetry, and occurs there as well with 
monosyllabic as with disyllabic rhymes, which may either follow 
one another or be crossed, e. g. : 

Surrey, p. 128 : Surrey, p. 39 : 

Me list no mSre to sing Though t regdrded nSt 

Of ISve, nor 6f such things The prSmise mdde by m/; 
How sSre that it me wring ; Or pdssed not to spSt 
For whdt I sUng or spdke, My faith and hSnestjf : 
Min did my sSngs mistdke. Fit were myfdncy strdnge, &c. 
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We seldom find three-foot verses with disyllabic rhymes 
throughout. There is, on the other hand, in lyrical poetry a 
predilection for stanzas in which disyllabic rhymes alternate with 
monosyllabic, as, for instance, in SheflSeld, On the Loss of an 
only Son : 

Our mSrmng's gay and shining, 

The days our joys declare; 
At Evening nS repining, 

And night 's all v6id of care. 
A fSnd transpSrted mSther 
Was often h/ard to crjf. 
Oh, wh&e is Sikh another 

So bliss* d by Hiaven as 1 ? &c. 

Rhythmical licences, such as suppression of the anacrusis, 
seldom occur in such short lines. The species of licence 
that is most frequent appears to be inversion of accent. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE RHYMED FIVE-FOOT VERSE 

§ 161. Among all English metres the five-foot verse may be 
said to be the metre which has been employed in the greatest 
number of poems, and in those of highest merit. 

Two forms can be distinguished, namely, the rhymed and 
the rhymeless five-foot verse (the latter being known as blank 
verse), which are of equal importance, though not of equal 
antiquity. 

The rhymed five-foot verse was known in English poetry as 
far back as the second half of the thirteenth century, and has 
been a favourite metre from Chaucer's first poetic attempts 
onward to the present, whilst the blank verse was first intro- 
duced into English literature about the year 1540 by the Earl 
of Surrey (1518-47), and has been frequently employed ever 
since that time. The rhymed five-foot verse was, and has 
continued to be, mainly preferred for lyrical and epic, the blank 
verse for dramatic poetry. The latter, however, has been em- 
ployed e. g. by Milton, and after him by Thomson and many 
others for the epic and allied species of poetry ; while rhymed 
five-foot verse was used during a certain period for dramatic 
poetry, e.g. by Davenant and Dryden, but by the latter only 
for a short time. 

Bhymed five-accent verse occurs in Middle English both 
in poems composed in stanza form and (since Chaucer's Legend 
of Good Women J c. 1386) in couplets. 

This metre, apart from differences in the length of the line 
and in number of accents, is by no means to be looked upon 
as different from the remaining even-stressed metres of that 
time. For, like the Middle English four-foot verse and the 
Alexandrine, it derives its origin from a French source, its pro- 
totype being the French decasyllabic verse. This is a metre 
with rising rhythm, in which the caesura generally comes after 
the fourth syllable, as e. g. in the line : 

Ja mats n'ieri tels \ com fut as anceisors. Saint Alexis, 1. 5, 

SCHIPPBR P 
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To this verse the following line of Chaucer's corresponds 
exactly in point of structure : 

A knight ther wds, \ and thdt a wSrthy mdn. 

Cant. Tales, Prol. 43. 

§ 162. The English verse, like the French decasyllabic,, admits 
feminine caesuras and feminine line-endings, and the first thesis 
(anacrusis) vmay be absent; there arej therefore, sixteen varieties 
theoretically possible. 



I. Principal Types. 




III. With Internal Truncation 
(omission of the thesis after 
die caesura). 

9. w— w— — w— w— 9 sylL 
10. w— w— w , — ^— *^— 10 „ 

11. W— W— ; — W— V-/— W 10 „ 

12. w— w-'-w i — w— w — <J II „ 



11. With Initial Truncation 
(omission of the first thesis). 

9 syll. 
10 „ 
no „ 
'II « 





IV. 



13. 
14. 

15- 
16. 



With both Initial and In- 
ternal Truncation. 

— w— w— 8 syll 
-w-w— 9 „ 
-w-^/— »^ 9 „ 
— w— w— w 10 „ 



This table at the same time also contains the formal ex- 
position, and indeed possibly the actual explanation (by sup- 
pression of the thesis following the epic caesura), of such lines 
as may be regarded as lines with lyric caesura, and are identical 
with these in regard to rhythm and number of syllables. To 
this class belong the forms given under 10, 12, 14, and 16. 

The following examples will serve to illustrate these sixteen 
types : 

I. Principal Types. 

1. A knight ther was, \ and thdt a w6rthy mdn, Prol. 43. 

2. What schUlde he siHdie, \ and mdke hims/lven wSod ? 

ib. 184. 

3. But thilke tdxt \ held hi not w6rth an Systre, ib. 182. 
. 4. 71? CdunterMry \ with f HI devSut cordge, ib. 22. 
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n. With Initial Truncation. 

5. tfpon which \ he wil auenged b/, 

Lydgate, Story of Thebes, 1086. 

6. 6/ the wSrdes \ that TfdeHs had sdid, ib. 1082. 

7. ^Fr6 the king \ he gdn his face tSurne, ib. 1068. 

8. Ndt astdnned^ \ nor in his hert a/Srde, ib. 1069. 

III. With Internal Trancation after the caesura. 

9. A st/rne pds \ thSrgh the hdlle he gdth. ib. 1072. 

10.' And which they w/ren, \ dnd of whdt degri. 

Chaucer, Pro!. 40. 

11. Andy/t therbj \ shdll they nitur thrive? 

Barclay, Ship of Fooles, p. 2q. 

12. And mddefdrward \ My f6r to rfse. 

Chaucer, Prol. 33. 

IV. With Initial Truncation and Truncation after the caesura. 

13. tn al hdst \ T0eiis to swi. 

Lydgate, Story of Thebes, 1093. 

14. Twinty bdkes^ \ clad in bldk and ried, 

Chaucer, Prol. 294. 

15. Spared ndt \ wSmen griet with chjflde. 

Lydgate, Guy of Warwick, 16. 

16. FSr to dilen \ with no sUch pordille. 

Chaucer, Prol. 247. 

In this five-foot metre all the Germanic licences of the even- 
beat rhythm may occur in the same way as in the other 
even-beat metres. The caesura, for instance, may occur in both 
(or all three) varieties in the five-foot verse of Chaucer and of 
many other poets, either after or within any of the remaining 
feet. Hence the structure of this metrical form gains to an 
extraordinary degree in complexity. 

By the mere fact that the variations adduced above may also 
occur after the first, third, and fourth foot, the number of verse- 
forms produced by the above-mentioned types of caesura in 

P2 
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combination with initial truncation and the different kinds of 
verse-ending rises to sixty-four, to say nothing of the other 
metrical licences due to inversion of accent, level stress, and the 
presence of hypermetrical unaccented syllables at the beginning, 
or in the middle and the end of the line. At any rate, the 
varieties of even-beat metres, especially of the five-foot verse, 
resulting from these metrical licences, are much more numerous 
than those connected with the five main types of the alliterative 
hemistich. The great diversity of rhythm allowed by this 
metrical theory has, indeed, been objected to, but evidently 
without sufficient reason, and, as it seems, only because of 
the unfamiliarity of the idea. 

§ 168. This variable position of the caesura is, however, not 
found in the earliest specimens of this metre presented to us" in the 
two poems in the Harl. MS. 2253 dating from the second half 
of the thirteenth century, which are edited in Wright's Specimens 
0/ Lyric Poetry, Nos. xl and xli (wrongly numbered xlii).^ These 
are written in tripartite eight-lined, anisometrical stanzas of the 
form a^ b^ a^ b^ c^ c^ d^ d^, in which the fifth, sixth, and eighth 
lines are evidently of five feet. Ten Brink,^ it is true, says that 
he has not been able ' to convince himself that this was a genuine 
instance of a metre which — ^whether in origin or character — 
might be identified with Chaucer's heroic verse, although in 
isolated instances it seems to coincide with it '. According to 
my conviction, there is not the slightest doubt as to the structure 
of these verses as lines of five feet, and Ten Brink has not 
expressed any opinion as to the nature of the verse to which 
they must otherwise be referred.' 

In both these poems there occur only verses of the type 
indicated by the formulas 3, 4, 7, 12 : 

3. His h/rte bl6d \ he )tffor dl tnonkHnne, xl. 35. 

4. VpSn pe rSde \ why nUlle we idken hede? ib. 27. 
7. ^^ bou ddst^ I hit w6l me r^owe s6re, xli. 20. 

12. Bote hio me ISuye, \ s6re hit w6l me rkue. ib. 27. 

^ These poems are also printed in Boddeker, Altengl, Dichiungen, 
Geistl. Lieder, xviii, Welti. Lieder, xiv. 

'-* Chaucer's Sprache und Verskunst, § 305, note. 

• The verses he calls five-foot lines have, on the other hand, decidedly 
not this structure, but are four-foot lines with unaccented rhymes; for 
a final word in the line, such us wrdcf^ly as is assumed by Ten Brink, with 
the omission of an unaccented syllable between the last two accents, would 
be utterly inconsistent with the whole character of this metre. 
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Among the Germanic licences the presence of a disyllabic 
initial or internal thesis is most noticeable in these which are, so 
far as is known, the earliest five-foot verses in English poetry; 
as, e. g. in xli. 33, 34 : 

Ase sUrres hep in wilkne^ \ and grdses sdur ant su/te ; 
Whose I6tup vntriwe^ \ his hMe is selde siete, 

§ 164. The main difference between Chaucer's five-foot verse 
and these early specimens of this metre is that the caesura 
does not always occupy a fixed place in it, but is liable 
to shift its position.^ It is either masculine, epic, or lyric, and 
occurs chiefly after the second or in and after the third foot, or 
in the fourth, so that there are thus (in Chaucer's verse and that 
of most of the following poets) six main types of oaesura : 

1. Masculine (monosyllabic) caesura after the second foot; 
the principal kind (types i and 3) : 

Whan ZiphirHs \ eek with his swite briethe, Prol. 5. 

2. Feminine (disyllabic) epic caesura after the second foot; 
far rarer (types 2 and 4) : 

To CdunterhHry^ \ with /HI devSut cordge. ib. 22. 

3. Feminine (disyllabic) lyric caesura in the third foot ; more 
frequent than the preceding (types 10 and 12): 

And mdde fSrward \ My /6r to r;fse, ib. 83. 

4. Masculine (monosyllabic) caesura after the third foot (first 
subordinate type to i and 3= i a and 3 a) : 

That slipen dl the night \ with Spen (ye, ib. 10. 

* According to Ten Brink, Chaucer's Sprache und Verskunst, § 305, the 
shifting character of Chaucer's caesura was chiefly caused by his acquaintance 
with the Italian endecasillabo. This influence may have come in later^ but 
even in Chaucer's early Compleynt to Pitee (accordmg to Ten Brink, 
Geschichte der englischen Literaiur^ ii. ^. 49, his first poem written under 
the influence of the French decasyllabic verse) the caesura is here move- 
able, though not to the same extent as in the later poems. The liability of 
Ae caesura to shift its position was certainly considerably increased by the 
accentual character of English rhythm. On the untenableness of his 
assertion, that in Chaucer's five-accent verse the epic caesura is unknown, 
cf. p. 145 (footnote), Metrik^ ii, 101-3 note, ^^'^ Sichipper b Paul's Grun- 
drisSj ed. a, II. ii, pp. 217-31. 

• For the accentuation of the word cf. inter alia rh3rmes such as mhie : 
Cdunterburyt Prol. 801-2, and Schipper, I.e., pp. 217-18. 
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6. Feminine (disyllabic) epic caesura after the third foot, rare 
(first subordinate type to 2 and 4=2 a and 4 a) : 

27ter ds he wds/ul mhye \ and wU dl he. 

Nonne Pr. T. 438. 

6. Feminine lyric caesura in the fourth foot (first subordinate 
type to 10 and 1 2 = 10 a and 12a): 

An dnlas dnd a gipser \ dl of silk. Prol. 357. 

Besides these six principal caesuras we also find all the three 
types occurring in rarer instances in the corresponding remain- 
ing positions of the verse, namely, after the first or in the second 
foot, and after the fourth or in the fifth foot. Enjambement 
often gives rise to logical caesuras in unusual positions, alongside 
of which another metrical caesura is generally noticeable in one 
of the usual positions : 

By//l, II thai in that shoun \ 6n a ddy. Prol. 18. 
In Sduthwerk \ dt the Tdhard || ds I Idy. ib. 20. 
Farwil, \\/or t ne mdy \ no linger dwille. Kn. T. 1496. 
rigney || that w6lt no fflawe \ hdn with tM. ib. 766. 
Now cirtesy || / wol dS \ my diligince. PrioresseT. 1729. 
Is in this Idrge \ wdrlde ysprdd\ — quod shL ib. 1644. 
To M/des dnd \ to Pirses yiuen || quod M. 

Monkes T. 3425. 
And sd/te unt6 himsilf\ he sfyde \ : FJ;, Kn. T. 915. 

By the various combinations of such principal and subordinate 
caesuras the number of the varieties of this metre is increased to 
an almost unlimited extent. Many lines also are devoid of the 
caesura completely, or, at most, admit, under the influence of 
the general rhythm, a light metrical caesura without any strict 
logical need, as, for instance, when it occurs after a conjunc- 
tion or a preposition, as in the verses : 

By fSrward dnd \ by cdmposictdun, Prol. 848. 
That t was 6f \ here filaweschipe andn. ib. 32. 

§ 166. The end also of the line may be either masculine or 
feminine. Both kinds occur side by side on a perfectly equal 
footing, the feminine endings probably somewhat oftener in 
Chaucer's verse owing to the numerous terminations consisting 
of ^ or ^ + consonant which were still pronounced at his time. 
Besides the variety in the caesura and the end of the verse. 
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the well-known licences of even-beat rhythm play a considerable 
part ; as, for instance, inversion of accent, ordinary and rhe- 
torical, at the beginning of the verse and after the caesura: 
rddy to winden Prol. 21; S^gynge ?u was ib. 91 ; Sch6rt was his 
gSune ib. 93 ; Tr6uthe and honSur, fr^dom and cSurteisie ib. 46. 
Although omission of the anacrusis is on the whole unfre- 
quent, it yet undoubtedly occurs (cf. p. 137, footnote): 

Al hesmStered \ wUh his hdbergeSun. Prol 76. 

GJnglen (n a \ whistlyng wjnd as cUre. ib. 170. 

Disyllabic theses are often found initially and internally. 

With a thridhare c6pe \ as is a p6ure schSler, Prol. 262. 

Of £ngelSnd, \ to CdunterbHry they wfnde, ib. 16. 

Similar rhythmical phenomena are caused by the slurring of 
syllables, such, e. g., as Many a, tharray from the array ^ &c., &c., 
in regard to which reference should be made to the chapter on 
the metrical value of syllables. 

Level stress occurs most frequently in Chaucer in rhyme : 
f\ft€ne : Trdmassfne 61-2; dzggire: spere 1 1 3-1 4; thing : writfng^ 
325*6. Enjambement and rhyme-breaking are used by him 
with great skill (cf. §§ 92, 93). 

§ 166. In later Middle English this metre on the whole 
retained the same character, and individual poets vary from one 
another only in a few points. 

Of Gower's five-foot verse only short specimens are pre- 
served. Like his four-foot verse, they are very generally regular. 
Inversion of accent is the licence he most often employs. 
Gower uses almost exclusively the masculine caesura after the 
second foot and the lyric caesura in the third foot. But epic 
caesura also occasionally occurs in his verse : 

F^ of hatdille \ the final inde is pis. Praise of Peace, 66. 

A decline in the technique of the five-foot verse begins with | y 
Lydgate and Hoccleve. 

These writers deprived the caesura of its mobility and 
admitted it almost exclusively after the second beat Hoccleve 
uses hardly any caesuras but the masculine and lyric, whilst in 
Lydgate's verse epic caesura is often met with (cf. p. 211). 
Both indulge in the licences of initial truncation and omission of 
the unaccented syllable after the caesura (cf. 1. c.) as well as level 
stress and the admission of several unaccented syllables at the 
beginning of the verse and internally ; there are even cases of 
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the omission of unaccented syllables in the middle of the 
verse : 

Of hdrd mdrhle \ they dide anSther make. Min. P., p. 85, 24. 

The slight licence of inversion of accent is also taken advan- 
tage of. 

Stephen Hawes and Barclay again imparted to this line 
greater freedom with regard to the caesura. And yet the metre 
exhibits under their hands, in consequence of the frequent 
occurrence of disyllabic initial and internal theses, a somewhat 
uneven rhythm. 

The ablest of the successors of Chaucer, in technique as in 
other respects, are the Scots : Blind Harry, Henrysoun, King 
James I, Douglas, and Dunbar. The verse of Dunbar, in 
particular, stands on an equality with Chaucer's in rhythmical 
euphony, while David Lyndesay often struggles with difficulties 
of form, and, by frequent use of level stress, offends against the 
first principle of even-beat rhythm, viz. the coincidence of the 
metrical accent with the natural accentuation of the word and 
sentence. 

§ 167. In Modem English the rhymed five-foot verse remains 
essentially the same as in the Middle English period. Feminine 
rhymes are indeed rarer than in Middle English poetry in 
consequence of the disuse of flexional endings. 

For the same reason, and owing to the advance in technical 
execution, the epic caesura is also rarer. Still, examples of this 
as well as of the other kind of caesuras employed by Chaucer 
are found in Modern English : 

I. The nightingdle \ with f/athers n/w she sings, Sur. p. 3. 

II. The s6te season \ that bUd and bldom/orthbrings, ib. p. 3. 

III. Itself from trdvail \ 6f the ddys unrist, ib, p. 2. 

IV. The sUn hath twice brotight fSrth \ his tinder grien, 

V. He knSweth how gr/at AtrideSy \ that made Troy fret, 

Wyatt, 152. 

VI. At Idst she dsked sS/tly^ \ wh6 was th/re. ib. 187. 

In positions nearer to the beginning or the end of the line 
the different kinds of caesura are also rare in Modern English, 
and occur mostly in consequence of enjambements. 

In Wyatt's poems epic caesuras are found in comparatively 
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large number ; in Spenser, on the other hand, they are probably 
entirely lacking, owing to a finer feeling for the technique of 
the verse. 

Inversions of accent occur in the usual positions and at all 
times with all the poets. Level stress, on the other hand, is 
more frequently detected in such poets as do not excel in 
technical skill, as, for instance, in Wyatt and Donne, who also 
admit initial truncation, and more rarely the omission of a 
thesis in the middle of the line. In their poems disyllabic 
theses also often occur initially and internally, while more 
careful poets more rarely permit themselves these licences. To 
Wyatt's charge must be laid further the unusual and uncouth 
licence of unaccented rhyme, such rhymes, for example, as 
beginning : eclipsing, p. 56, 1-3 ; drkadlth : skklth, incUsid: 
opprissM 54, &c. In other poets this peculiarity is hardly ever 
found. 

§168. In narrative poetry the five-foot verse rhyming in 
couplets, heroic verse, was a favourite metre. As a close in the 
sense coincides with that of each couplet, this metre tends to 
assume an epigrammatic tone, especially since enjambement 
seldom occurs after the Restoration, To avoid the monotony 
thus occasioned, many Restoration poets linked three verses 
together by one and the same rhyme, whereby the regular 
sequence of couplets was then interrupted wherever they pleased. 
Sometimes such threefold rhymes {triplets) serve the purpose 
of laying a special stress on particular passages, a practice 
which is, moreover, to be observed as early as in some con- 
temporaries of Shakespeare, e.g. in Donne. A somewhat freer 
structure than that of the heroic verse is, as a rule, exhibited 
by the five-foot line when employed in poems in stanza form. 
In this verse a considerable part is played by enjambement. 
This also holds good for the rhymed five-foot verse em- 
ployed in dramatic poetry, which usually rhymes in couplets, 
though alternate rhymes are occasionally used. 

After Lyly*s The Maids Metamorphosis, entirely written in 
heroic verse, this metre was chiefly employed by Shakespeare 
and his contemporaries for prologues and epilogues. Rhymed 
five-foot verses frequently occur in Shakespeare's earlier dramas, 
e.g. in Romeo and Juliet, where their technical structure 
is found to be fairly strict. In his later dramas, on the other 
hand, e. g. in the Prologue and Epilogue to Henry VIII, the 
heroic verse is, on the analogy of the freer treatment of his later 
blank verse, also more loosely constructed. Enjambement, and 
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the caesuras connected with it after the first and fourth accents, 
are often met with. 

§ 169. Dryden's dramatic heroic verse does not differ essen- 
tially from that of his satirical poems and translations. After 
Dryden returned to blank verse for dramatic writing, heroic 
verse ceased to be employed for this purpose. Rhymed verse, 
rhyming in couplets and stanzas, however, still continued to be 
in vogue in lyrical, satirical, didactic, and narrative poetry. 

Pope's heroic verse is still more uniformly constructed 
than that of Dryden. Both poets hardly ever employ any 
caesura but the masculine and the lyric after the second and 
third beat, and the end of the line is almost exclusively 
masculine. Initial truncation or the absence of an unaccented 
syllable internally is hardly to be met with in their poems. 
The earlier diversity in the structure of this line was (under 
the influence of the French models whom- they closely imitated) 
considerably restricted. Even transposition of accent occurs 
comparatively seldom, so that the word-accent generally exactly 
coincides with the rhythmical accent. Enjambement is, how- 
ever, employed more frequently by Dryden than by Pope ; and 
the former, moreover, occasionally admits at the close of a triplet 
a verse of six feet, while Pope, in his original poems, com- 
pletely avoids triplets as well as six-accent lines. The breaking 
of rhyme both poets purposely exclude. 

A similar uniform character is exhibited by the heroic verse 
of most of the poets of the eighteenth century. It is not before 
the nineteenth century that this metre, in spite of the persistence 
of individual poets, e.g. Byron, in adhering to the fashion set by 
Pope, again acquires greater freedom. Shelley and Browning, 
for instance, are fond of combining lines of heroic verse by 
enjambement so as to form periods of some length. Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Southey and others again admit couplets and 
triplets with occasional six-foot lines at the close. But the 
caesura remains nearly always restricted to the places which it 
occupies in Pope's verse, and the close of the line is masculine. 
Keats only often indulges in feminine rhymes. 

It is, however, remarkable that such rhymes more often 
occur in five-foot verses combined in stanzas when employed 
for satirical and comic compositions, as e. g. in Byron's Beppo 
and Don Juan. In these poems the disyllabic thesis, the slur- 
ring of syllables, and other rhythmical licences, also more 
frequently occur. 
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DIVISION III 

Verse-Forms occurring in Modern English 
Poetry only 

CHAPTER XII 

BLANK VERSE 

§ 160. The Beginnings of Modern English Poetry. 
Puttenham, in his Arte of English Poeste, i. 31, speaks of, 
Surrey and Wyatt as having originated the modem period of 
English poetry. This is trae in so far as their poems are the 1 
first to show clearly — especially in metrical form — the in- ' 
\ fluence of the spirit of the Renaissance, which had been making 
\ itself felt in English Literature for some time past. The new ■ 
tendencies manifested themselves not only in the actual introduc- ! 
tion of new rhythms and verse-forms borrowed from Classical and 
Italian poetry, but also in the endeavour to regulate and reform 
the native poetry according to the. metrical laws and peculiari- 
ties of foreign models, especially of the ancient classics. 

There were, indeed, several features of classical poetry which 
invited imitation, and the introduction of which produced the 
chief differences between Modern English and Middle English 
versification. These features are : 

First, the quantitative character of the ancient rhythms as| 
opposed to the accentual character of English verse. Secondly, 
the strict separation of rising and falling rhythms. In Middle 
> English we have only the rising rhythm, which, however, some- 
times becomes a falling one if the first thesis is wanting. 
; Finally, the absence of rhyme in the poetry of the ancients, I 
' whereas in late Middle English poetry — apart from some North- 
English and Scottish productions written in the conservative, 
rhymeless form of the alliterative line — rhyme is all but 
universal. 

§161. The heroic couplet, the most popular and most im- 
portant metre in later Middle English poetry, was, naturally, 
first of all influenced by the new classical movement. 
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It was the Earl of Surrey who, by dispensing with the rhyme, 
first transformed this metre into what is now known as Blank 
Verse. He adopted the imrhymed decasyllabic line as the most 
suitable vehicle for his translation of the second and fourth 
books of the Atmid^ written about 1540. In so doing, he 
enriched modem literature with a new form of verse which was 
destined to take a far more important place in English poetry 
than he can have foreseen for it. In its original function, as 
appropriate to the translation of ancient epic poetry, it has 
been employed by many late writers, e. g. by Cowper in his 
version of Homer; but this is only one, and the least con- 
siderable, of its many applications. Shortly after Siu-rey's time 
' blank verse was used for court drama by Sackville and Norton 
in their tragedy of Gorhoduc (1561), and for popular drama by 
Marlowe in Taniburlaine the Great \iffii). 

From the latter part of the sixteenth century onwards it has 
continued to be the prevailing metre for dramatic poetry, 
except for a short time, when its supremacy was disputed by 
the heroic couplet used by Lord Orrery, Davenant, Dryden, 
and others. Meanwhile blank verse had also become the metre 
of original epic poetry through Milton's use of it in his Para- 
dise Lost', and in the eighteenth century it was applied to 
/ descriptive and reflective poetry by Thomson and Young. 
M It is uncertain w hpfhpr Surrey invented it himself on the 
I basis of his studies in classical rhymeless poetry, or whether he 
was influenced by the example of the Italian poet Trissino 
(i 478-1 550), who, in his epic Italia liherata dai Goti2xA in his 
drama So/om'sba, introduced into Italian poetry the rhymeless, 
eleven-syllabled verses known as verst sciolti (sc. delta rima^ 
i. e. freed from rhyme). There are at least no conclusive 
grounds for accepting the latter view, as there are some pecu- 
liarities in Surrey's blank verse which are not met with in 
Trissino, e. g. the occurrence of incomplete lines, which may 
have been introduced after the model of the unfinished lines 
found occasionally amongst Vergil's Latin hexameters. 
, Blank verse being in its origin only heroic verse without 
^rhyme,^ we may refer for its general rhythmical structure to 
i what we have said on this metre. The rhythmical licences of 
this and the other iambic metres discussed in §§ 82-8 are 
common also to blank verse. But in addition to these, blank 

^ This definition is also given by Milton in his introductory note on 
*The Verse' prefixed in 1668 to Paradise Lost, 
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verse has several other deviations from the normal rhymed 
five-foot iambic verse, the emancipation from rhyme having 
had the eflfect of producing greater variability of metrical 
structure. It is for this reason it has been thought advisable 
to treat heroic verse and blank verse in separate chapters. 

At first, it is true, the two metres are very similar in char- 
acter, especially in- Surrey ; with the further and independent de- 
velopment of blank verse, however, they diverge more and more. 

§162. In conformity with Surrey's practice in his heroic 
verse, which, as we have seen, usually had masculine rhymes, I / 
his blank verse has also as a rule masculine endings, and is ' ^ 
thus distinguished not only from Chaucer's heroic verse, which 
frequently had feminine endings, but from the blank verse of 
later poets like Shakespeare and some of his contemporaries. 

As to the principal kinds of the caesura after the second and 
third foot there is no material difference between Surrey's blank 
verse and the heroic verse of the same period (cf. §§ 154, 157). 

The Epic caesura occurs occasionally after the second 
foot, e. g. : 

Like to the ddder \ with venomous hirbes fid, p. 131; 
but apparendy not after the third, although it does not seem to 
have been avoided on principle, as we often find lyric caesuras 
in this place, and even after the fourth foot : 

His idle with iis I did purchase cridit ; \\s^me 
Trdpt by deciit ; f some fSrced bj} his tiars, p. 120. 

The run-on line (or enjambement) is already pretty frequently [ 
used by Surrey (35 times in the first 250 lines), and this is 
one of the chief distinction* between blank verse- and heroic^ 
verse. In most instances the use of nui?oii line& is-dditoatel^ 
adopted with a view to artistic effect The same may be said j 
of the frequent inversion of rhythm. On the other hand, it 
seldom happens that the flow of the metre is interrupted by 
level stress, missing thesis, or the use of a disyllabic thesis at 
the beginning or in the interior of the verse.* 

As to the peculiarities of the word-stress and the metrical 
treatment of syllables in Surrey, the respective sections of the 
introductory remarks should be consulted. Apart then from 
the metrical licences, of which it admits in common with heroic , 
verse, the most important peculiarities of Surrey's blank verse i 
are the masculine endings, which are almost exclusively used, ) 
and the frequent use of run-on lines. 1 

» Cf. Metrik, U. §§ 139-5. 
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Cf. the opening lines of the fourth book of his Aeneid: 

But n6w the wSunded Quien^ \ with hiavy care, 
ThroughSut the v/tns \ she nSurishith the pldie, 
Surprisi'd with blind fldme ; \ and t6 her mind • 
'Gan ike resSrt \ the prSwess S/the mdn, 
And hSnour 6f his rdce: \ while in her hriast 
Imprinted stack his wSrds, \ and pictures /6rm, 
^Ni to her limbs \ care grdnteih quiet rist, 
\The nixt mSrroWy \ with Phdebus Idmp the iarth 
Alighted cUar ; \ and /ke the ddwning ddy 
The shadows ddrk \ *gan frSm the p6le remSve : 
When dll unsSund, \ her sister 6f like mind 
ThUs spake she t6:\' 01 Sister Anne, what dre'ams 
Be thise, \ that mi torminted \ thUs affrdy ? 
What new guist is this, \ that tS our rialm is cSme? 
Whdt one of che'er ? \ how stSut of hiart in drms ? 
TrUly I think \ {ne vain is m^f belief) 
Of GSddish rdce \ some Sffspring shSuld he biJ 

§ 168. With regard to the further development of this metre 
in the drama of the second half of the sixteenth and the first 
half of the seventeenth centuries we must restrict ourselves to 
a brief simimary of its most important peculiarities, for details 
referring the reader to Metrik, ii, pp. 256-375; for biblio- 
graphy see ib., pp. ^59-60. 

The employment of blank verse in the court drama hardly 
brought about any change in its structure. In Gorboduc, apart 
from a few instances in which a line is divided in the dialogue 
between two speakers (generally two and three feet^ and the 
occasional (for the most part no doubt accidental^ use of 

i rhyme, the blank verse is exceedingly similar to that of Surrey, 

j having masculine endings with hardly any exceptions. 

' This character was maintained by blaii verse in all the other 
court plays of this time, only occasionally rhyming couplets 

; are used at the end of a scene in Gascoigne's locasta, and 
prose passages now and then occur in Lyly's The Woman in the 
Moon. 

The next and greatest step in the further development of the 
metre was its introduction into the popular drama by no less 
^ poet than Marlowe in his drama Tamburlaine the Crreat{i^S^). 
Marlowe's mastery over this metrical form was supreme. His 
skill is shown in his use of the inversion of accent, particularly 
the rhetorical inversion, to give variety to his rhythm, e. g. : 
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Ah, sacred Mahomet , \th6u that hast seen 

Millions ofTHrks \ p/rish by Tdmburldine, Tarn, ii, p. 213. 

But still the pSrts were shdt : \ villain^ I sdy, ib., p. 206. 

And hdgs h&uol for ,my diath \ at Chdrotis shSre, 

Vol. ii. 255. 

In his practice with regard to the caesura, the suppression ofy 
the anacrusis, and the use of disyllabic theses in the interiors ^ 
of the verse, he differs little from his predecessors. One dis- | 
tinctive feature of his verse is that he usually gives their full.) // 
syllabic value to the Teutonic inflexional endings {-ed, -est), as ^ 
well as to the Romanic noun- and adjective-suffixes ; as -iage, \ 
'iance, -ion^ -eouSy -ial, &c. (cf. §§102-7). 

By a frequent use of these endings as full syllables which is 
not always in conformity with the spoken language of his time, 
his verse obtains a certain dignity and pathos ; cf. the following 
lines : 

F/t in my thSughts \ shall Christ be hSnour/d. 

Tamb. ii, p. 148. 

They sdy, \ we dre a scdttered \ ndtiSn. Jew of M. i, Sc. i. 
These metaphysics \ 6f magicidns, Faust, i, Sc. ii. 

Allied with this is the fact that Marlowe still has a great 1 
predilection for masculine endings, although feminine endings 
are also met with now and then, especially in his later plays. , . 
Run-on lines do not often occur, but many two- and three-foot j 
lines as well as heroic couplets are found at the end of longer : 
speeches, scenes, and acts. 

The blank verse of Greene, Peele, Kyd, and Lodge has a 
similar structure to that of Marlowe, especially as regards the 
prevalence of masculine endings. The verse of Greene and i 
Peele, however, is rather monotonous, because generally the \ y 
caesura occurs after the second foot. On the other hand, the \i 
metre of- Kyd and Lodge stands in this respect much nearer \ 
to that of Marlowe and in general shows greater variety.^ 

§164. The blank verse of Shakespeare,^ which is of 
great interest in itself, and moreover has been carefully examined 

1 Cf. Metnk, u. §§ 136-46. 

2 Cf. on this subject the essays and treatises by T. Mommsen, Abbott, 
Fumivall, Ingram, Hertzberg, Fleay, A. J. Ellis (jOn Early English Pro- 
Huncialion,m), &c. (quoted Melrik^ ii,p. ago)}; besides G. Konig, Der Vers 
in Shakspere^s Dramen, Strassburg, Tnibner, 1888, 8* (Quellen und 
ForschungCHy 61) ; Der Couplet-Reim in Shdksperis Dranien (Dissertation), 
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during the last decades from different points of view, requires 
to be discussed somewhat more fully. 

It is of the first importance to notice that Shakespeare's 
rhythms have different characteristic marks in each of the four 
periods of his career which are generally accepted.* For the 
determination of the dates of his plays the metrical peculiarities 
are often of great value in the absence of other evidence, or as 
confirming conclusions based on chronological indications of a 
different kind ; but theories on the dates of the plays should not 
be built solely upon these metrical tests, as has been done, for 
instance, by Fleay. Such criticisms, generally speaking, have only 
a subordinate value, as, amongst others, F. J. Fumivall has 
shown in his treatise llu Succession of Shakespeare s works and 
the use of metrical tests in settling it (London, Smith, Elder & Co., 
1877. 80). 

The differences in the treatment of the verse which are of 
greatest importance as distinctive of the several periods of Shake- 
speare's work are the following : 

§166. In the first place the numerical proportion of the 
rhymed and rhymeless lines in a play deserves attention. Blank 
verse, it is true, prevails in all Shakespeare's plays ; but in his 
undoubtedly earlier plays we find a very large proportion of 
rhymed verse, while in the later plays the proportion becomes 
very small. 

Some statistical examples, based on careful researches by 
English and German scholars, may be quoted to prove this; 
for the rest we refer to the special investigations themselves. 

In Lov^s Labour *s Lost, one of Shakespeare's earliest plays, 
we have 1028 rhymed lines and 579 unrhymed. In T^ 
Tempest J one of his last plays, we find 1458 unrhymed and only 
two rhymed five-foot lines. In the plays that lie between the 
dates of these two dramas the proportion of rhymed and un- 
rhymed verse lies between these two numbers. In Romeo and 
Juliet^ e.g. (which belongs to the end of Shakespeare's first 

von J. Heuser, Marburg, 1893, 8 ; H. Krumm, Die Verwendung des Reims 
in dem Blankverse des englis<hen Dramas zur Zeit Shaksperes^ Kiel, 1889 ; 
H. Conrad, Metrische UrUersuchungen zur Feststellung der Abfassungs- 
zeit von Skakspere^s Dramen {Shakespeare-Jahrbuck, xxx. 318-553) ; 
Wiiliam Shakespeare^ Prosody and Text, by B. A. P. van Dam and 
C. Stoffel, Leyden, 1900, 8°; Chapters on English Printing Prosody, and 
Pronunciation {iK^f^o~i*joo)y by B. A. P. van Dam andC. Stoffelj^Heidelberg, 
1902 {Anglistische Forschungen, ix). 

* I. 1587-1593; II. 1593-1600; III. 1600-1606; IV. 1606-1613; 
according to Dowden. 
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period, though Fleay thought it a very early play) we have 
21 1 1 unrhymed and 486 rhymed five-foot lines; in HamUt 
(belonging to the third period) there are 2490 unrhymed and 
81 rhymed lines. 

In many cases, however, the use of rhyme in a play is con- 
nected with its whole tone and character, or with that of certain 
scenes in it. The frequency of rhymes in Romeo and Juliet \ 
finds its explanation in the lyrical character of this play. For/ 
the same reason A Midsummer Nighfs Dream, although it is 
certainly later than Love's Labour *s Lost and Romeo and Juliet , 
shows a larger proportion of rhymed lines (878 blank: 731 
rhymes). This seems suflScient to show that we cannot rely 
exclusively on the statistical proportion of rhymed and un- 
rhymed verses in the different plays in order to determine their 
chronological order. 

§ 166. The numerical proportion of feminine and masculine 
endings is of similar value. In the early plays we find both 
masculine and feminine endings ; the masculine, however, pre- ( 
vail. The number of feminine endings increases in the later 
plays. On this point Hertzberg has made accurate statistical 
researches. According to him the proportion of feminine to 
masculine endings is as follows : 

Lovis Labour's Lost 4 per cent., Romeo and Juliet 7 per 
cent., Richard III i8 per cent., Hamlet 25 per cent., Henry 
VIII 45'6 per cent.^ This proportion, however, as has 
been shown by later inquiries,^ does not depend solely on the 
date of the composition, but also on the contents and the tone [ 
of the diction, lines with masculine endings prevailing in pathetic 
passages, and feminine endings in unemotional dialogue, but also ' 
in passionate scenes, in disputations, questions, &c. 

§ 197. The numerical proportion of what are called * weak ' 
and * light ' endings to the total number of verses in the differ- 
ent plays is similarly of importance. These are a separate 
subdivision of the masculine endings and are not to be confused 
with the feminine* They are formed by monosyllabic words, 
which are of subordinate importance in the syntactical structure 
of a sentence and therefore stand generally in thesis (some- 
times even forming part of the feminine ending of a line), 
but which under the influence of the rhythm are used to carry 
the arsis. To the * weak ' endings belong the monosyllabic con- 

^ Cf. Fumivall, p. xxviii. 

• Cf. Mayor, Chapters ^n English Metre, pp. 174-7. 
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junctions and prepositions if used in this way : and, as, ai, but 
{except), by, for, in, if, on, nor, than, that, to, with; as e.g. in 
the three middle lines of the following passage taken from 
Henry VIII (m. ii. 97-101) : 

What thSugh I knSw her virtuous 
And will desirving ? \ Fit I kn&vo her fSr 
A splieny Lutheran, \ dnd not whShonu tS 
Our cduse, \ that sh/ should Ife \ f tK bSsom 6/ 
Our hdrd-ruTd king. 

The * light ' endings include a number of other monosyllabic 
words, viz. articles, pronouns, auxiliary verbs, that are used by 
Shakespeare in a similar way. 

These are, according to Ingram, am, are, art, be, been, but 
(=only), can, could, dtd{2), do{2), does{2), dost{2), ere, had{2), 
has (2), hast {2), have (2), he, how{^), I, into, is, like, may, might, 
shall, shall, she, should, since, so (4), such (4), they, thou, though, 
through, till, upon, was, we, were, what{^), when (3), where {^,1 
which, while, whilst, who (3), whom{^, why{;^, will, would, yet 
(=tamen),you. 

According to Ingram, the words marked (2) are to be re- 
garded as light endings ' only when used as auxiliaries ' ; those 
marked (3), 'when not directly interrogative'; those marked 
(4), * when followed immediately by as,' Such belongs to this 
class, * when followed by a substantive with an indefinite article, 
as Such a man! 

There are hardly any weak or light endings in the first and 
j second periods of Shakespeare's work. In the third they occur 
; now and then and become more frequent in the last period. 
I So we have e.g. in Antony and Cleopatra (1600) 3*53 per 
I cent. ; in The Tempest {1610) 4*59 per cent.; in Winter's Tale 
(1611) 5*48 per cent. 

In the application of this test we must chiefly keep in mind 
that these two groups of words are only to be considered as 
* weak ' and * light ' endings when they form the last arsis of the 
line, as is the case in the lines quoted from Henry VIII; but 
they are to be looked upon as part of a disyllabic or feminine 
ending if they form a supernumerary thesis foUowing upon the 
last arsis : 

Up^n this grodnd; \ and mSre it woUld contint me. 

Wint. n. i, 159. 

§168. Intimately connected with the quality of the line* 
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endings is the proportion of unstopt or 'run-on' and *end- 
stopt' lines, or the frequent or rare use the poet makes of 
enjambement. Like the feminine, weak, and light endings, this! 
metrical peculiarity also occurs much more rarely in Shaken- ) 
speare's earlier than in his later plays. According to Furni- 
valFs statistics, e. g. in Loves Labour 's Lost one run-on line 
occurs in 18*14 ^^s ; in The Tempest, on the other hand, we have 
one run-on line in 3*02 lines ; in Winter* s Tale the proportion 
rises to one in 2*12. 

As in the later plays run-on lines are often the result of I 
the use of weak and light endings, we may perhaps assume 
with Hertzberg that at times the poet deliberately intended to 
give a greater regularity to the verse, if only by introducing 
the more customary masculine endings. From this point of 
view, then, both the weak and light endings and the run-on 
lines would have much less importance as metrical and chrono^ 
logical tests than they otherwise might have had. 

§169. But there is another peculiarity of Shakespeare's 
rhythms noticed by Hertzberg which is of greater value as a 
metrical test ; viz. the use of the full syllabic forms of the 1 
suffixes -est, and especially of -es or -eth in the second and | 
third pers. sing., as well as that of -^d of the preterite and of the 
past participle. These tests are all the more trustworthy be- 
cause they do not so much arise from a conscious choice on 
the part of the poet as from the historical development of the 
language. This is indicated by the fact that the slurring of 
these endings prevails more and more in the later plays. 

According to Hertzberg's statistics the proportion of fully 
sounded and slurred ^ is as follows : 

I H. VI. T. Andr. i H.IV. H. VIIL 
3 Pers. Sing. 15.58% 6.4% 2-25% 0% 

PretandP.P. 20.9% 21.72% i6-4i % 4-2% 

It thus appears that in this respect also there is a decided 
progress from a more archaic and rigorous to a more modem 
usage. 

These are the five chief distinctive marks of Shakespeare's 
verse in the different periods of his dramatic work. Besides 
these, Fleay has pointed out some other characteristics distinc- 
tive of the first period, namely, the more sparing use of Alexan- 
drines, of shortened verses, and of prose, and the more frequent 
use of doggerel verses, stanzas, sonnets, and crossed rhymes. 

Q 2 
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§170. There are, however, some other rhythmical character- 
istics that have not yet been sufficiently noticed by English or 
German scholars, probably because they cannot be so easily 
represented by means of statistics. 

The caesura is of special importance. Although from the first 

Shakespeare always allowed himself a great degree of variety 

\ in the caesura, he prefers during his first and second period the 

' masculine and lyrical caesura after the second foot; in his third 

period, in Macbeth especially, both the masculine and lyrical 

I caesura occur as frequently after the third foot, and side by 

, side with these the epic caesura after the second and third foot 

pretty often (§ 90) ; during the fourth period a great many double 

caesuras occur corresponding to the numerous run-on lines.^ 

The old-foshioned disyllabic pronunciation of certain Romanic 
terminations (as -ion^ -ier^ -tage, -ialy &c.), so often met with in 
Marlowe, is not uncommon in Shakespeare, chiefly in his early 
' plays, but also in those of later date (cf. § 107). 

As to inversion of rhythm (cf. § 88), it is a noteworthy feature 
that during the first period it occurs chiefly in the first foot 
i and afterwards often in the third also. 

Disyllabic theses may be found in each of the five feet, 
sometimes even two at the same time: 

Having G6d, her conscience, \ dnd these bdrs against me. 

R. Ill, I. ii. 235. 

Succeeding his father B6lingbr6ke, \ did riign. 

I H. VI, II. v. 83. \ 

But th/n we'll trf \ what these ddstard Frenchmen ddre. | 

I H. VI, I. iiL III. I 

Then is he m6re behSlding \ toySu than t, R. Ill, hl i. 107. I 

PiU in their hdnds \ thy brtiising (rons of wrdth. 

R. Ill, v. iii. no. . 

My surveyor is fdlse ; I the 6'ergr^at c^rdindl. 

H. VIII, I. i. 222. 

Disyllabic or polysyllabic line-endings are likewise of fre- 
i quent occurrence ; 

I ddre avSuch it^ sir, what, fifty /6llowers?lj%2iX ^ 11. \v, 2^0. 

To y(ur own cdnscience, sir, befSre Polixenes, Wint. in. ii. 47. 

* Cf. Metrik, ii, § 154. 
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Slurring and other modifications of words to make them fit ] 
into the rhythm are very numerous and of great variety in 
Shakespeare; we have referred to them before, §§ 1 08-11; here 
only some examples may be repeated, as {a)dovey {deyause, 
{ar)resiedy tK other ^ ih* earth, whe{tK)er, ha{v)tngy e{v)il, eas{i)lyy 
dard{a)rous, mn{o)centy acquit for acquitted^ deject for dejected^ 
&c. 

On the other hand, many lengthenings also occur, as| 
wrest{e)ler A. Y. L. 11. ii, 13; pilg(i)rim All's Well, iii. v. 43, 
&c. (Cf. §§87, 112.) 

In some monosyllabic words, 2&feary dear, hear, wear, tear, 
year, it is not always necessary to assume with Abbott (§§ 480- 
6) a disyllabic pronunciation, e. g. dihr, y/hr. On the con- 
trary, in many cases it is more probable that the emphasis laid | 
on the monosyllable takes the place of the missing thesis, e.g.:' 

The king would sp/ak with CSrnwall: \ the diar fdther. 

Lear, 11. iv. 102. 
Diar my Urd, \ if you in ySur own prSof, Ado, iv. i. 46. 

Hor. Wh&e my I6rd? \ Haml. In my mind^s iye^ Hordtio, 

Ham. I. ii. 185. 

The two last examples also show the absence of the first | 
thesis, which often occurs in Shakespeare; frequently, as in ' 
these cases, it is compensated by an extra stress laid on the 
first accented syllable (cf. § 84) ; e. g. : 

Stdy! I the king has thrSwn \ his wdrder dSwn, 

Rich. II, I. iii. 118. 

UpSn your Grdce^s part ; \ black and fiarfuL 

All's WeU, III. i. 4. 

For the same reason a thesis is sometimes wanting in the 
interior of a line : 

Of gdodly thousands, \ BUt, for dll this, Macb. rv. iii. 44 ; 

or for phonetic reasons (cf. § 86) : 

A third thinks, \ without exp/nse at dlL 1 Hen. VI, i. i. 76. 

With respect to the word-stress and the metrical value of \ 
syllables there are in Shakespeare many archaic peculiarities. 1 
Some of those we have already dealt with ; for the rest the 
reader must consult the works in which they are specially 
discussed. 
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§ 171. Of great interest are the other metres that occur in 
combinatioii with blank verse in Shakespeare's plays. 

Alexandrines are frequently met with, especially where one 
1 line is divided between two speakers : 

Macb. ril cSme to y6u anSn, \ Murd. We dre res6lved^ my 

ISrd, Macb. in. i. 139. 

Macb. HSw does your pdtienty dSctor ? \ Doct. N6i so sick, 

my I6rd, ib. v. iii. 37 ; 
but also in many other cases : 

H6w dares thy hdrsh rude tSngue \ sound this unpUdsing 

n/wsP R. II, in. iv. 74. 

And ihise does shi applf \for wdmings^ dnd pori^is, 

Caes. u. ii. 80. 

Frequently, however, such apparent Alexandrines can easily 

be read as regular five-foot lines, for which they were certainly 

intended by the poet, by means of the ordmary metrical 

licences, as slurring, double theses, epic caesuras, or feminine 

\ endings ^ ; e. g. : 

/ had thSughty my I6rd^ \ to have Uartid his hialih of y6u, 

R. II, u. iii. 24. 

I prSmtse you^ \ t am afr&id \ to hiar you till it. 

R. Ill, I. iv. 6^, 
Qerliars your Sfficers; \ the rdbble cdll him ISrd. 

Haml. IV. v. 102. 

Among the blank verse lines in Shakespeare's plays there are 
\ sometimes interspersed examples of the native four-beat long 
I line. This occurs, apart from lyrical passages, most fre- 
quently in the early plays, e. g. in Love's Labour *s Lost and in 
T?u Comedy 0/ Errors ^ ra. i. 11-84, from which the following 
specimen is taken : 

Ant. E. / think thou art an dss. \ 

Dro. E. Marry, s6 it doth appear 

By the wrSngs I suffer \ and the bUws I biar. 

1 should kick, being kicUd; \ and, biing at that pdss. 

You would kiepfrom my h/els \ and bewdre of an dss. 
Ant. E. You're sdd, Signior Bdlthasar : \ pray G6d our chier 

May dnswer my goodwill \ andyour good w/lcome h/re. 

» Cf. Metrik, ii, § 161. 
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Occasionally these verses exhibit a somewhat more extended 
structure, so that they might pass for Alexandrines ; mostly, 
however, a line of this type is connected by rhyme with an 
immistakable four-beat line ; cf. 

If thSu hadsi leeriy DrSmiOy \ to ddy in my pldce^ 
Thou wauldst have changed thy face for a ndme^ \ or thy 
ndme for an dss. Com. of Err. in. L 47. 

For this reason the second line also is to be scanned some- 
how or other in conformity with the general four-beat rhythm 
of the passage ; possibly we should assume an initial thesis of 
five syllables. In lyrical passages four-beat lines are often com- ( 
bined also with four-foot iambic verse of the freer type (cf. 
§ 132); e. g. in the following passage from Midsummer Ntghfs 
Dream, 11. 1 2-7 : 

Over hilly oDer ddle, \ thorough bUsh, thorough brier j 

Over pdrk, over pdle, \ thorough flSody thorough fire^ 

I do wdnder /very whire, 

Swifter thdn the mSon's sph/re; 

And I sirve the fdiry quien. 

To diw her 6rbs up6n the gr/en^ &c. 

The two first lines belong to the first, the following to the 
latter species. Sometimes the rhythm of such rhymed four-foot 
verses is purely trochaic, e. g. in the witches' song in Macbeth, 
IV, sc. i. 

There are also unrhymed iambic lines of four feet, which / 
usually have a caesura in the middle ; e. g. : 

The mdtch is mdde, \ and dll is dSne. Shrew, iv. iv. 46. 

BefSre the kings \ and quiens of France, Hen. VI,i.vi. 27. 

Not unfrequently, however, such verses only apparently have \ 
four feet, one missing foot or part of it being supplied by a 
pause (cf. Metrikf ii, § 164) : 

He's t^enyjJ. {Shout). \\And hark! \ they shSut for j6y. 

Caes. V. iii. 32. 

Mai. As th6u didst Uave it, J- 1| Serg. DSubtful it stSod. 

Macb. I. ii. 7. 
Think on lord Hdstings,-i.\\ Despdir and die! 

Rich. Ill, V. iii. 134. 
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Isolated two- and three-foot lines occur mostly at the begin- 
ning or at the end of a speech, or in pathetic passages of 
monologues ; this usually causes a somewhat longer pause, 
such as is suitable to the state of feeling of the speaker. 

Short exclamations as Whj^y Fie^ Alack^ Farewell are often 
to be regarded as extra-metrical. 

Prose also is often used for common speeches not requiring 
poetic diction.* 

§ 172. One passage from an early play of Shakespeare, and 
another, chosen from one of his last plays, will sufficiently 
exhibit the metrical differences between these periods of his 
work. (For other specimens cf. Metrik, ii, § i66.) 

Capulet. But MSnlagiU \ is b6und as wiU as f, 

In p/halljf alike; \ and 'tis not hdrd, I tUnk, 
For m/n so did as w/\ to kkep the piace. 

Paris. Of Mnourdhle r/ckoning \ dre you bdth; 
And pity 'tis \you lived at Sdds so I6ng. 
But n6w^ my ISrd, \ what sdy you t6 my sHit? 

Capulet. But sdying 6'er J what t have sdid hefSre : 
My child is y/t f a strdnger in the w6rld; 
She hds not s/en \ the chdnge of fdurteen years : 
Let tw6 more sUmmers \ wither in their pride, 
£re we may think her ripe \ to 6/ a bride, 

Paris. FSunger than sM \ are hdppy mSthers mdde. 

Capulet And t6o soon mdrr'd \ are thSse so iarly mdde. 
The /arth hath swdllow*d \ dll my hSpes but sh£, 
Shi is the hSpeful Iddy \ 6f mj iarth: 
But wSo hery gintle Pdris, \ git her hiart. 
My will to her consint \ is bUt a pdrt ; &c. 

Romeo and JuUet, i. ii. 1-19. 

Miranda, tf by your drt, \ my diar est father, you hdve 

Pat the wild wdters \ in this rSar, \ allay them. 
The skjf, it s/ems, \ would p6ur down stinking pitch. 
But that the sia, \ mounting to the wilkiris ch/ek, 
Dashes the fire Sut, \ 6, I have suffered 
With thSse thdt I saw sUffer : \ a ordve vissel, 
Who hdd, no dSubt, \ some nSble cr/ature in her, 
Dash'd dll to pieces. \ 6, the erf did knSck 
Agdinst my v&y heart, \ Poor sSuls, they pirisKd, 

* Cf. N. Delias, Die Prosa in Shakespeares Dramen (Jahrbuch d. 
dentschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, v. 227-73). 
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Had I been dny gSd of pSwer^ \ I w6uld 
Have sUnk the s/a \ wUMn the /arth, \ or /re 
It shduld the gSod ship \ sS have swdlloufd \ dnd 
The /rdughting s6uh witMn her, \ 

Prospero. B/ coUicted : 

No tnSre amdzement: \ till your piteous Mart 
There's nS harm ddne, \ 

Miranda. O w6e the ddy! 

Prospero. No hdrmi 

t have done nSthing \ hUt in cdre of th/e^ 
Of th/ey my diar one^ \ thie^ my ddughter, \ wh6 
Art ignordnt of what thou drt, \ nought knSwing 
Of whence I dm, \ nSr that I dm more bitter 
Than PrSsperOy \ mdster 6f a ffill poor cill^ 
And th^ no griater fdther, \ 

Miranda. MSre to knSw 

Did niver middle with my thoughts, \ &c. 

Tempest, i. ii. 1-22. 

§ 178. The further development of blank verse can be dealt 
with here only very briefly. 

For the dramatic blank verse of Shakespeare's contemporaries 
and immediate successors see Metrik^ vol. ii, §§ 167-78, and the 
works there enumerated. The reader may also be referred to 
various special treatises* of later date, which supply detailed 
evidence in the main confirming the correctness of the author's 
former observations. 

In this place we mention only the characteristic peculiarities 
of the most important poets of that group. 

Ben Jonson's blank yerse is not so melodious as that of 
Shakespeare. 

There is often a conflict between the logical and the rhyth- 
mical stress, as e. g. : 

Be iver cdlVd \ the fSuntayne 6f selfe-ldve. Cynthia's Rev. i. ii. 

Theses of two and even more syllables likewise occur in many I 
verses, e. g. : 

^ Cf. the Halle dissertations by Hannemann (on Ford, Oxford, 1889) ; 
Penner (on Peele, Braunschweig, 1890); Knaut (on Greene, 1890); Schulz 
(on Middleton, 1892); Eiste (on Chapman, 1892); Kupka (on Th. Dekker, 
1893); Meiners (on Webster, 1893); Clages (on Thomson and Young, 
1892) ; and the criticism of some of them by Boyle, Engl* Studiefty xix. 
274-9. 
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Sir Piter Tih was his fdther, \ a salip/ire man. 

Tale of a Tub, i. 22; 

\ frequently also feminine or even disyllabic unaccented endings 
are used : 

77ie difference ^twixt \ the cSvetaus dnd the prSdigal, 

Staple of News, i. iii. 39. 

These licences often give to his verse an uneven and rugged 
rhythm. 

There are only slight differences from Shakespeare's usage 
with regard to the caesura, inversion of accent, &c. Run-on 
lines, as well as rhyme and the use of prose, are common in his 
plays ; some of his comedies are almost entirely written in prose. 

§ 174. In Fletoher, on the contrary, run-on lines, rhymed 
verses, and prose are exceedingly rare. 

Feminine and gliding endings, however (sometimes of three, 
and even of four supernumerary syllables), are often used ; in 
some plays even more often than masculine ones. (For speci- 
mens cf. § 91.) 
^ Feminine endings, combined with disyllabic or polysyllabic 
first thesis, are common ; now and then we find epic caesuras 
or other theses in the interior of the line : 

They are too high a miat that way, \they rUn to jelly. 

Loyal Subj. i. i. 371. 

A cSach and /our hSrses \ cdnnot drdw me /r 6m it, 

ib. in. ii. 361. 

This was hard fSrtune ; \ but if alive and tdken. 

Hum. Lieut, i. i. 7. 

Fou may surprise them iasily ; \ they wiar no pistols. 

Loyal Subj. i. ii. 314. 

It deserves particular notice that in such feminine endings 
or epic caesuras, where the superfluous thesis consists of one 
monosyllabic word, this very often has something of a subor- 
dinate accent : 

And lit sSme litters \ 16 that ind he fiigrid too. 

Mad Lov. m. 268. 

That spirits hdve no sixes y \ I believe ndt. ib. 272. 

Fou midst look wondrous sdd too. — ( / nied not l6ok sd, 

ib. V. iii. 105. 
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The following passage from The Maid^ s Tragedy * shows the 
character of Fletcher's rhythms : 

Mel. FSrce my swolFn h/ari nofdrther; \ t would sdve thee. 
Your griat maintdiners dre not Mre^ \ they ddre not: 
* W6tdd they were dll, and drnCd ! \ I wSuld speak I6ud ; 
Here 's Sne should thUnder t6 them ! \ will you till me ? 
Thou hast no hSpe to *scdpe; \ Hi that dares mSst, 
And ddmns awdy his s6ul \ to d6 thee sirvice. 
Will s6oner fetch m/at \fr6m a hUngry lion^ 
Than c6me to rescue thie ; \ thou'st diath abSut thee. 
Who has undSne thine hSnour, \ pSisond thy virtue. 
And, of a ISvely rSse, | l(ft thee a canker ? 

Evadne. Z// me consider, \ 

MeL DSy whose cMld thou w&t. 

Whose hSnour thSu hast mUrder^d, | whose grdve opertd 
And s6 pulVd 6n the gSds^ \ thdt in their justice 
They mUst restSre him \fl/sh agdin, \ and life, 
And raise his drjf bdnes \ 16 revenge his scandal. 

§ 175. There are no plays extant written by Beaumont 
alone; plays, however, from Fletcher's pen alone do exist, 
and we can thus gain a clear insight into the distinctive 
features of his rhythm and style, and are so enabled to deter- 
mine with some prospect of certainty the share which Beaumont 
had in the plays due to their joint-authorship. This has been 
attempted with some success by Fleay, and especially by 
Boyle.« 

The characteristics of Beaumont's style and versification may 
be summed up as follows : 

He often uses prose and verse, rhymed and unrhymed verses 
in the same speech ; feminine endings occur rarely, but there 
are many run-on lines; occasionally we find Might' and 
* weak ' endings ; double theses at the beginning and in the 
interior of the line are met with only very seldom. His verse, 
therefore, is widely different from Fletcher's ; cf. the following 
passage from The Maids Tragedy (11. i, pp. 24-5) : 

Evadne. I thdnk thee, DUla ; \ *wduld, thou cSulctst instil 
SSme of thy mirth \ int6 Aspdtid! 
NSthing but sdd thoughts \ in her br/ast do dwill: 
Methinks, a m/an betwixt you | wSuld do w^L 

* IV. i, p. 66, cf. EngL Studien, v, p. 76. 
2 Engi. Studten, iv-vii. 
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Dula. SM IS in Ufve: \ Hdng me, if t were $6^ 
But 1 cotdd rUn my country. \ t lave, tSoy 
To dS those things \ that p/ople in love dS. 

Asp. // w/re a timeless smile \ should prSve my chdek : 
It wire a fitter hSur \for mi to Idughy 
When dt the Altar \ th/ religious priest 
Were pdcif^ing \ thi offinded p&wers 
With sdcrifice^ than n6w. \ This should have hien 
My night ; and dll your hdnds \ have bien emplSy'd 
In giving mi \ a spStless Sffering 
To ySung Amintor's bid, \ as wi are n6w 
For y6u. \ Pdrdon, Evddne ; ^wSuld, my wSrth 
Were gr/at as y6urs^ \ 6r that the king, or M, 
Or bSth thought s6l \ Perhdps^ hefSund me worthless: 
But, till he did so, \ in these /ars of mine. 
These cridulous /ars, \ lie pSur'd the sw/etest w6rds 
That dri or l&ve could frdme. \ tf he were fdlse, 
Pdrdon it H/aven / | dnd if t did wdnt 
Virtue, \you sdfely mdy \ forgive that t6o ; 
For I have 16 st \ nSne that I hdd from ySu, 

§ 176. Fewer peculiarities appear in the verse of Massinger, 

who (according to Fleay and Boyle) wrote many plays in 

partnership with Beaumont and Fletcher ; for this reason his 

verse has been examined by those scholars in connexion with 

that of Beaumont and Fletcher. Like Fletcher, Massinger uses 

\ z great many feminine endings ; but he has many run-on lines 

t as well as ' light ' and * weak ' endings. In contradistinction 

to Beaumont's practice, he seldom uses prose and rhyme, but 

. he has a great many double endings. His verse is very melodious, 

\ similar on the whole to that of Shakespeare's middle period. 

The following passage may serve as an example : 

Tib. // is the dUchess' birthday, \ 6nce a y/ar 
SoUmnized with all p6mp \ and c/remdny ; 
In which the dUke is n6t his dwn, \ but hers: 
Nay, /very ddy, ind/ed, \ he is her criature, 
For n/ver mdn so d6ated ; — | bUt to till 
The t/nth part 6f his fSndness \ to a strdnger. 
Would drgue m/ of fiction, \ Steph. Sh/'sj ind/ed, 
A Iddy 6f most ixquisite fSrm, \ Tib. She kndws it, 
And h6w to prize it, \ Steph. / niver h/ard her tainted 
In dny pSint of hdnour, \ Tib. 6n my life, 
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She^s cSnstant tS his bid, \ and will desirves 
His largest fdvours, \ BUt, when biauty is 
Stdmfd on great wSnun, \ griat in birth and fSriune^ 
And bl&um by flditerers \ gr/ater thdn it is, 
'2Ys sildom UnaccSmpanied \ with pride; 
Nor is she thdt way frie : \ presuming 6n 
The dUke's affliction, \ dnd her 6um desirt, 
She biars hersilf\ with sUch a mdjestf^ 
LSoking with scSrn on dll \ as things beniath her, 
That S/Srzds mSther, \ thdt would Use no pdrt 
Of whdt was 6nce her &um, \ nor his fair sister, 
A lady tdo \ acqudinted with her wSrthy 
Will br6ok it will; \ and hSwsoter their hdte 
Is sm6ther*d f6r a time, \ *tis m6re than fiar'd 
It will at lingth break dut. \ Sit^\i.Hiinwhosepdweriti^, 
Turn dll to the bist. \ Tib. Conu, l/t us td the cdurt; 
We thire shall sie all brdverjf and c6st. 
That drt can bSast of \ Steph. Til biar you cdmpan^, 
Massinger, Duke of Milan, i. i. end. 

The versification of the other dramatists of this time cannot 
be discussed in this place. It must suffice to say that the more 
defined and artistic blank verse, introduced by Marlowe and 
Shakespeare, was cultivated by Beaumont, Massinger, Chap- 
man, Dekker, Ford, &c. ; a less artistic verse, on the other 
hand, so irregular as sometimes to approximate to prose, is 
found in Ben Jonson and Fletcher, and to a less degree in 
Middleton, Marston, and Shirley. (Cf. Metrik, il §§ 17 1-8.) 

§ 177. The blank yerse of Milton, who was the first since 
Surrey to use it for epic poetry, is of greater importance than 
that of the minor dramatists, and is itself of particular in- 
terest. Milton's verse, it is true, cannot be said to be always / 
very melodious. On the contrary, it sometimes can be brought ' 
into conformity with the regular scheme of the five-foot verse 1 
only by level stress and by assigning full value to syllables \ 
that in ordinary pronunciation are slurred or elided (see § 83). 

Generally, however, Milton's blank verse has a stately rhyth- 
mical structure all its own, due to his masterly employment 
of the whole range of metrical artifices. In the first place, he 
frequently employs inversion of accent, both at the beginning of 
a line and after a caesura; sometimes together with double 
thesis in the interior of the line, as e.g. : 

Bdck to the gdtes of Hiaven ; |. the sUlphurous hdiL 

Par. Lost, i. 171. 
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Quite peculiar, however, to Milton's blank verse is the extensive 
use he makes of run-on lines, and in connexion with the great 
variety in his treatment of the caesura. 

Milton has more than 50 per cent, run-on lines ; sometimes 
we have from three to six lines in succession that are not stopt 

As to the caesura, we mostly have masculine and lyric 
caesura (more seldom epic caesuras) after the second or Aird 
foot; besides, we have frequent double caesuras (generally 
caused by run-on lines), about 12 per cent.* 

Finally, as the third peculiarity of Milton's epic blank verse, 
the almost exclusive use of masculine endings deserves mention. 
The number of feminine endings in the various books of 
Paradise Lost and of Paradise Regained is only from i to 5 per 
cent. ; in Samson Agonisies, on the other hand, we have about 
16 per cent., nearly as many as in the plays of Shakespeare's 
second period." 

The following example {^Paradise Lost, v. 1-25) may illus- 
trate Milton's blank verse : 

Now MSrnt \ her rSsy stips \ in the Eastern clime 

Advdncing, \ s6wed the iarth with Srient p^arl, 

When Adam wdked^ so cUstomed ; \f6r his sUep 

Was dery light, \from pdre digistion hrid, 

And temperate vdpours bldndy \ which the Snly sSund 

Of Uaves and /timing rills, \ Aur6rd!s fdn. 

Lightly dispersed, \ dnd the shrill mdtin s6ng 

Of birds on /very hSugh. \ So miich the m6re 

His wSnder wds \ to find unwdkened J^ve, 

With tr/sses discomposed, \ and glowing ch/ek, 

As thr6ugh unquiet rist, \ H/, on his side 

Leaning half rdised, \ with ISoks of cardial Uve 

Hung 6ver h/r endmoured, \ dnd beMd 

Biauty \ which, whither wdking \ 6r asleep, 

Shot fSrth peculiar grdces ; \ thin, with v6ice 

Mild as when ZiphyrHs I on FlSra briathes. 

Her hdnd soft touching, \ whispered thUs: — | ^ Awdke, 

My fairest, mf espdused, \ my Idlest fSund, 

Heaven's last best gift, \ my iver-niw del^ht ! 



Awdke! I the mSrning shines, 
Cdlls us; I we Use the prime 



dnd the fresh fieU 
to mdrk how spring 



' On the many combinations of the three kinds of caesura in the different 
places of the verse, cf. Metrik, ii, pp. 28-31. 
« Cf. Metrik, ii, §§ 179-185. 
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Our Unded plants, \ hew blSws the cUron grSve, 
What drSps the mjirrh^ \ and whdt the bdlmy r/ed^ 
How Ndture pdints her cSlours, \ hdw the b/e 
Sits on the bldom \ extrdctmg liquid sw/etJ 

§178. The dramatic blank yerse of the Bestoration ist^ 
strongly influenced by the heroic verse of the same period, and ^ 
is on this account very diflferent from the blank verse of Shake- 
speare and his contemporaries. 

For this period the blank verse of Dryden is most interesting ; 
he uses it with great skill, but also with great restriction of its 
former licences. 

Even the number of the inversions of accent decreases con- 
siderably and is only about 1 2 per cent. We find scarcely any 
examples of double thesis, slurring of syllables, missing theses 
in the beginning or in the interior of the line, &c. 

The caesura, which is the chief means by which variety is 
imparted to the metre, is generally masculine or lyric, and as 
a rule occurs after the second or third foot; occasionally we 
have double caesuras. Epic caesuras are rare, if they* occur 
at all. Feminine endings are frequent, their proportion being 
about 25 to 28 per cent. Light and weak endings are rarely to 
be found amongst the masculine endings, nor are run-on lines 
(about 20 per cent.) frequently used by Dryden. 

Most of the characteristic features of his blank verse will be 
found exemplified in the following extract : 

Emperor. Mdrry'd! \ Til n6t believe it; || His impSsture ; 
Imprdbable \ they sMtid presUme t^attimpt^ 
Impdssible \ they shSiid effict their wish, 

Benducar. Have pdtience till I cUar iU \ 

Emperor. / have nSne: 

Go bid our mSving Pldins of Sdnd \ lie still, 
And stir not, \ wMn the stSrmy SSuth blows high: 
From tSp to bSttom \ thSu hast tdss*d my S6ul, 
And nSw His in the mddness \ of the Whirl, 
Requir*st a sadden stSp? \ unsay thy Ife^ 
That mdy in tjfme do somewhat, \ 

Benducar. / have dSne, 

For, since it pUases ySu \ it shSiid be f6rg*d 
'Tisfit it shdu'd: \ Fdr be it fr 6m your Sldve, 
To rdise distiirbance \ in your Sacred Breast, 

Emperor. Sebdstian is my Sldve \ as will as thSu; 

Nor dUrst offind my L6ve, \ but thdt Presumption . . . 
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Benducar. Most siire he Sughi not, \ 

Emperor. Thin all means were wanting ,' 

No Priest f no C&emMes | 6/ their S/ct: 
Or^ grant we these defects \ cou*d hi suppljf^d, 
H6w cou^d our PrSphet dd \ an dct so ddse, 
S6 to resHnu his Gifts, \ and cHrse my CSnquesis^ 
By mdking mi unhdppy I \ N6, the Sldve 
That t6ld thee s6 ahsUrd a stSry, \ Ifd. 

Dryden, Sebastian, iii. 

The blank verse of Lee, Otway, N. Rowe, and Addison * is 
of similar structure. 

§ 179. Blank verse was treated even more strictly by Thom- 
son in TTie Seasons. Thomson followed Dryden with regard to 
his treatment of the caesura and the inversion of accent, but 
made no use at all of feminine endings. Cf. the following 
passage from Summer : 

From brightening fields of ither \fdir discWd, 

Child of the siin, \ refUlgent Summer c6mes, 

In pride of ySuth, \ and fill through ndtur^s dipth: 

He cSmes attinded \ bji the sUltry hSurs, 

And iver-fdnning briezes, \ 6n his wdy ; 

While, from his drdent l6ok, \ the tHrning Spring 

Avirts her blUshful face ; \ and iarth, and skies 

All smiling, \ to his hSt dominion Haves. 

Hince let me haste \ intS the mid-wood shade. 
Where scdrce a sUn-beam \ wanders through the.glSom; 
And 6n the ddrk-green grdss, \ beside the brink 
Of haunted striam, \ that bj the rdots of Sak 
RSlls o*er the rScky channel, \ lie at large. 
And sing the gUries \ 6f the circling yiar. 

The blank verse of Young {Night Thoughts), Cowper {The 
Task), and other less important poets of the eighteenth century 
is of a similar uniform structure; cf. Metrik, ii, § 193. 

§ 180. In the blank verse of the nineteenth centuiy 
we find both tendencies, the strict and the free treatment of this 
verse-form ; according to their predominant employment in epic - 
and dramatic poetry respectively, we may call them the epic 
and the dramatic form of the verse. They may be chiefly 
distinguished by the peculiarities to be observed in the blank 

* See Englische Metrik, ii, §§ 188-90. 
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verse of Milton and Thomson on the one hand, and of Dryden 
on the other; i. e. by the admission or exclusion of feminine 
endings. y 

The strict form of the epic blank verse, with masculine ^ 
endings, is preferred in the narrative or reflective poems of 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, Shelley, Keats, W. S. Landor, 
Longfellow, D. G. Rossetti, Mrs. Browning, Robert Browning, 
Matthew Arnold, Tennyson, Swinburne, and Edwin Arnold.^ 

The free form is represented, mainly, in the dramatic verse \y 
of the same and other poets, being used by Coleridge (in his 
translation of The Piccolomini\ Wordsworth, Southey, Lamb, 
Byron, Shelley, W. S. Landor, Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, 
and others.* 

* Cf. Metrik^ ii, §§ i95>2oi. 
« Cf. Metrik, ii, §§ 202-6. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
TROCHAIC METRES 

§ 181. Trochaic metres, which, generally speaking, are less 
common in English poetry than iambics, were not used at all till 
s the Modem English Period. The old metrical writers (Gascoigne, 
James VI, W. Webbe) only know rising metres, 

Puttenham (1589) is the first metrician who quotes four-foot 
trochaic lines ; similar verses also occur during the same period 
in Shakespeare's Liwis Labour V Losi^ A Midsummer Nights 
Dreamy and other plajrs. 

Whether they were introduced directly on foreign models, or 
originated indirectly from the influence of the study of the 
ancients by means of a regular omission of the first thesis of the 
iambic metres, we do not know. It is likewise uncertain who 
was the first to use strict trochaic verses deliberately in English, 
or in what chronological order the various trochaic metres 
formed in analogy with the iambic ones entered into English 
po«try. 

The longest trochaic lines, to which we first turn our attention, 
seem to be of comparatively late date. 

The eight-foot trochaic line, more exactly definable as the 
acatalectic trochaic tetrameter (cf § 77), is the longest trochaic 
metre we find in English poetry. As a specimen of this metre 
the first stanza of a short poem by Thackeray written in this 
form has been quoted ab*eady on page 127. As a rule, however, 
this acatalectic feminine line is mingled with catalectic verses 
with masculine endings, as e. g. in the following burlesque by 
Thackeray, Damages Two Hundred Pounds : 

S6y God bliss the Sp/cial JUry/ \ pride and j6y of tngM 

grSund, 
And the hdppy Idnd of ingland^ \ wMre true justice dh 

ahSund! 
British jUrymen and hUsbands, \ let us hdil this viriici 

prSper : 
tf a British wife offinds you, \ Britons, yiu*ve a right to 

whSp her. 
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While the catalectic iambic tetrameter is a line of seven feet 
(the last arsis being omitted), the catalectic trochaic tetrameter 
loses only the last thesis, but keeps the preceding arsis; and on 
this account it remains a metre of eight feet. 

Rhyming couplets of this kind of verse, when broken up 
into short lines, give rise to stanzas with the formulas 
a'^bc'^'b^fd'^e '^y-^ e -^4; or, if inserted rhymes are used, we have 
the form a'^bw^b/^ (alternating masculine and feminine endings), 
or a - 3 --tf ^ 3 -^4 (if there are feminine endings only). In both 
these cases the eight-foot rhythm is distinctly preserved to the 
ear. But this is no longer the case in another trochaic metre 
of eight feet, where the theses of both the fourth and the eighth 
foot are wanting, as may be noticed in Swinburne, A Midsummer 
Holiday ^ p. 132: 

Scdrce two Mndred yiars are gSne^ \ dnd the wSrld is pdst 

awdy 
As a nSise 0/ brdwling wind, I ds a fldsh 0/ breaking /dam, 
Thdt behild the singer bSrn \ wh6 raised Up the d/ad of 

R6me ; 
And a mightier nSw than he \ bids him tSo rise Up to-ddy ; 

still less when such lines are broken up by inserted rhyme in 
stanzas of the form abab^^. In cases, too, where the eight-foot 
trochaic verse is broken up by leonine rhyme, the rhythm has 
a decided four-foot cadence on account of the rapid recurrence 
of the rhyme, 

§ 182. The seyen-foot trochaic line is theoretically either 
a brachycatalectic tetrameter with a feminine or a hypercatalectic 
trimeter with a masculine ending. An example of the first kind 
we had on p. 128. A more correct specimen is the following 
line from the same poem : 

Hasten, L6rd, who drt my Hilper; \ lit thine did be spiedy^ 

The verses quoted on p. 128 are incorrect in so far as the 
caesura occurs at an unusual place, viz. in the middle of the 
fourth foot, instead of after it, as in the example just quoted* 

They show, however, the origin of a pretty frequently occur* 
ring anisorhythmical stanza, which is derived from this metre 
by means of the use of inserted rhyme; lines i and 3 
having a trochaic, lines 2 and 4, on the other band, an iambiq 

R 2 
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rhjTthm ; cf. e. g. the following stanza from a poem by Suckling 
{Poets, iii. 741): 

Sdyy but did you I6ve so I6ng? 

In trUth I rUeds must hldme you: 
Pdssion did your judgement wrSng, 

Or want of r/ason shdme you. 

When there are masculine rhymes throughout, the stanza is 
felt distinctly as consisting of alternate lines of four and three 
itti (a^b^a^b^. 

The seven-foot rhythm, however, remains, if the three-foot 
half-lines only have masculine endings, and the four-foot half- 
lines remain feminine ; as is the case in Swinburne's poem Clear 
the Way (Mids. Hoi,, p. 143) : 

CUar the wdy, my ISrds and Idckeys^ \ ySu have hdd your 

ddy. 
Here you hdve your dnswer, J&nglands \ yia agdinst your 

ndy; 
L6ng enSugh your hSuse has h/ld you : \ Up, and cl/ar the 

wdyf 

This, of course, is likewise the case, if the verses are broken 
up into stanzas by inserted rhyme {a^ b^ a^ b^. 

More frequently than this correct seven-foot verse, with either 
a feminine or masculine ending, we find the incorrect type, con- 
sisting of a catalectic and a brachycatalectic dimeter, according 
to the model of the well-known Low Latin verse : 

Mthi est propositum \ in taberna mori, 

which is often confounded with the former (cf. § 135). The 
following first stanza of a poem by Suckling {Poets, iii. 471) is 
written in exact imitation of this metre : 

6ut up6n it, t have l&oed \ thrie whole ddys together ; 
And am like to I6ve three mSre, \ if it prdve fair w/ather. 

Although only the long lines rhyme, the stanza is commonly 
printed in short lines {a^b^*^ c^b^^). Still more frequcndy we 
find short-lined stanzas of the Una {a^b^^a^b^'^)9i& well as 
the other sub-species with masculine rhymes only : a^ b^ a^ b.^, 

§ 183. The six-foot trochaio line occurs chiefly in 
Modem English, and appears both in acatalectic (feminine) 
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and catalectic (masculine) form; e.g. in Swinburne The Last 
Oracle {Poems and Ballads, ii. i) : 

Day by ddy thy shddow \ shines in hiaven behSlden, 
^ven the sUn^ the shining \ shddow 6/ thy face: 

Kingy the wdys of hiaven \ befSre thy fiet grow gSlden; 
G6dj the s6ul of iarth \ is kindled with thy grdce. 

Strictly the caesura ought to occur after the third foot, as it 
does in the first line ; generally, however, it is within the third 
foot, and so this metre as well as the stanza formed by insertion 
of rhyme acquires an anisorhythmical character, as e. g. in the 
following quatrain by Moore : 

All that's bright must fdde,-- 
The brightest still the fleetest; 

All that^s swiet was mdde 
Bat to be Idst when sw/etest. 

When masculine rhymes are used throughout, the six-foot 
rhythm is preserved in anisorhythmical stanzas of this kind just 
as well as when lines like the first of those in the example 
quoted above. Day by day, &c., are broken up by inserted rhymes 
{a '^ b '^ a '^ b^'^) \ ox again when they have masculine endings in 
the second half-lines {ci'^ba^ b^. If the first half is masciSine 
however, and the second feminine (or if both have masculine 
endings on account of a pause caused by the missing thesis), the 
verses have a three-foot character, e. g. in Moore : 

While I tSuch the string, 

Wriaihe my brSws with Idurel, 

F6r the tdle I sing 
Has for 6nce a mSral 

§184. The five-foot trochaic line also occurs both in 
acatalectic (feminine) and catalectic (masculine) form, and each 
of them is found in stanzas rhyming alternately, as e.g. in 
Mrs. Hemans's Oye voices (vii. 57) : 

6 ye vSices rSund \ my ihun hearth singing I 
As the winds of Mdy \ to mimory sw/et. 

Might I yit return, \ a w6rn heart bringing, 
WSuld those virncil tSnes \ the wdnderer gr/et ? 

Such verses, of course, can be used alsp in stanzas with 
either masculine or feminine endings only« 
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As in tfaefife-fiooc matac^tsnt, the caesura generaOj ocean 
cidier after the second or dud fool (in winch case it is 
feminine), or nsoallj widni the second or tfasd foot (mascofine 
caesura). 

In a few cases dns metre is also used without ih jme ; e. g. 
in Robert Browning^s Ome Word More (▼. 3i3~si); feminiDe 
endings are used here tfarooghoat; nm-on lines occasionallj 
ocov, and the caesura diows still greater varietj in conse- 
quence. A qiedmen is given in M^rik, n, § 217. 

§ 186. The f ofor-lbot troclude line (cfiscossed above in its 
reladonsbip to the dgfat- and seven^oot verse) is the most 
frequent of all trochaic metres. It likewise occurs either with 
altcniate feminine and masculine rhymes or widi rhjmes of one 
kind onlj. We find it bodi in stanzas and in continuous verse. 
The latter form, with feminine rhymes <Hily, we have in Shake- 
speare's Tewtpaiy iv. L 106-9 : 

HStumr, riches y marriage-blessing y 
L6ng con^mtancey and incr^ashigy 
HSurly jSys he sUU i^6n you! 
Jitno shtgs her bUssings dn youy &c. 

With masculine endings only it is found in Ijmis Labour 's Zos/j 
IV. iil loi : 

6n a day— alack the day!— 

Ldve, whose mSnih is doer Mdy^ 

Spied a bldssom pdssing fair 

Playing in the wdnton dir. 

As in the five-foot verse, here also the caesura if used at all 
may fall at different places ; mostly its place is after or within 
the second foot. 

Generally speaking this metre is used in continuous verse in 
such a way that masculine and feminine couplets are intermixed 
without regular order ;^ when it is used in stanzas the forms 
previously mentioned in § 181 are usually adopted. 

This metre is used also, in an unrhymed form and with 
feminine endings throughout, in Longfellow's Sang 0/ Hiawatha, 
in which there are noticeably more run-on lines than in rhymed 
four-foot trochaics. 

§186. The three-foot trochaio line, both with feminine 

' For examples see Mctrik, ii, § ai8. 
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and with masculine endings, has been discussed in previous 
sections (§§ 182-3) so far as it is derived from seven- and 9ix- 
foot verse. It may also be derived from the six-foot metre 
through the breaking up of the line by means of leonine 
rhyme, as in the following rhyming couplets : 

Age^ I d6 ahhSr ihee, 
VSuth, I dS adSre thee; 
Y6uih {s fail of spSrt, 
Ag^s briath is shSrL 

Passionate Pilgrim, No. 12. 

§187. Two-foot trochaic lines generally occur among 
longer lines of anisometrical stanzas ; but we also find them now 
and then without longer lines in stanzas and poems. Feminine 
verses of this kind, which may be regarded as four-foot lines 
broken up by leonine rhyme, we have in Dodsley {Poets^ 
xi. 112): 

Ldve comm^cingj 

f6ys dispinsing ; 

Beauty smflingy 

WU beguiling; 

and masculine ones in a short poem, possibly by Pope, To Quinbus 
Flesirin, the Man-Mountain (p. 481) : 

tn a mdze, 

L^sty I gdze. 

Can our /yes 

Riach thy size? 

Mdy my Idys 

Swill with praise^ &c. 

§188. One-foot trochaic lines seem only to occur among 
longer verses in regular stanzas, as e. g. in a stanza of Addi- 
son's opera Rosamund (i. ii. 38) : 

THrnir^y 
Burning, 
Chdnging, 
Rdnging, 

We even find sometimes a line consisting of a single (of 
course accented) syllable in Swinburne, as e. g. in his poem 
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in trochaic verse, A Dead Friend {A Century of Roundels^ 
pp. 12-19): 

Crihu, O gentle hiart and trUe, 

Friend of hSpes forgSne, 
HSpes and hSpefid ddys withySu^ 
G6ne? 

It is common to all these trochaic metres that their structure, 
especially that of the longer ones, is (except for the varying 
caesura) very regular, and that they have only very few rhyth- 
mical licences, chiefly slight slurring. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

IAMBIC-ANAPAESTIC AND TROCHAIC-DACTYLIC 
METRES 

§ 189. The iambio-anapaestic rhythm has been touched 
on before in connexion with the four-stressed verse (cf. § 72) 
which was developed from the alliterative long line, and which 
at the end of the Middle English and in the beginning of the 
Modem English period, under the growing influence o[ the 
even-beat metres, had assumed more or less regular iambic- 
anapaestic character. 

When during the same period a definitive separation of 
the rising and falling rhj^ms took place, the even-measured 
rhythm of this four-stressed modern metre became more con- 
spicuous and was made up frequently, although not always, 
of a regular series of iambic-anapaestic measures. It was 
thus differentiated still more distinctly from the uneven-beat 
Old and Middle English long line, the character of which 
mainly rested on the four well-marked beats only. It deserves 
notice further that it was not until the Modern English period 
that the rest of the iambic-anapaestic and trochaic-dactylic 
metres (the eight-, seven-, six-, five-, four-, three-, and two-foot 
verses) were imitated from the then common corresponding 
iambic rhythms. 

In the sixteenth century Puttenham quotes four-foot dac- 
tylics, and in his time the dactylic hexameter had already been 
imitated in English. But most of the other trisyllabic rising 
and falling metres, except the Septenary, occur first in English 
poetry at the end of the eighteenth and during the course of 
the nineteenth century. 

It must also be noted that in many cases, especially in 
the eight-, four-, and two-foot verses of this kind (i. e. in those 
metres that are connected with the old four-stressed verse), the 
rising and falling rhythms are not strictly separated, but fre- 
quently intermingle and even supplement one another. 
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I. lambio-aiiapaestio Metres. 

§190. Bight-foot iambic-anapaestic verses rhyming in 
long lines are very rare, but appear in the following four-lined 
stanza of four-foot verses by Bums, The Chevalier's Lament 
(P-343)- 

The sm&U birds rejStce in the gritn le2Lves returning y 
The mUrmurtng striandet winds cUar thro' the vdle ; 

The hdwthom trees bl6w in the dAjos of the mSming, 
And wild scattered cdwslips bedeck the green d!kle. 

In this metre each of the two periods begins with an iambic 
measure and then passes into anapaests, the feminine ending 
of the first (or third) line and the iambic beginning of the 
second (or fourth) forming together an anapaest. 

In a poem by Swinburne (Poems, ii« 144) four-foot anapaestic 
and dactylic lines alternate so as to form anapaestic periods : 

For a ddy and a night Love sdng to us, pldyed with us, 
FSlded us rSund from the ddrk and the light, &c. 

For other less correct specimens of such combinations of 
verse cf. Metrik, ii, § 225. 

§191. The seven-foot iambic-anapaestic verse would 
seem to be of rare occurrence except in the most recent period ; 
in long lines and masculine rhymes it has been used by Swin- 
burne, as e.g. in The Death of Richard Wagner \^ we quote 
the middle stanza : 

As a vision of hiaven from the Mllcws of $cean^ \ that n6ne 

hut a gSd might s/e, 
Rose Sut of the silence of things unknown \ of a prisence, a 

f6rm, a might. 
And we hiard as a prSphet that hizrs God's missage \ agdinsi 

him, and may not fl/e. 

The occurrence of an iambus or a spondee at the end and 
sometimes in the middle of the verse is remarkable, as well as 
the arbitrary treatment of the caesura, which does not, as in the 
iambic Septenary verse, always come after the fourth foot (as 
in the second line), but sometimes in other places ; in the first 
and third lines, for instance, there is a feminine caesiura in the 
fifth foot. 

* A Century of Roundels, p. 30. 
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More often this Septenary metre occurs in short lines (and 
therefore with fixed masculine caesura). In this form it appears 
as early as the seventeenth century in a poem by the Earl of 
Dorset, To Chloris : 

Ah f ChlSrts, *hs Hme to disdrm your bright (yes^ 

And lay bj those tirribU glances ; 
We live in an dge that's more civil and wise, 

Than to /Sllow the rifles of romdnces. 

Poets, vii. 513. 

Another specimen of the same rhythm, very artistically 
handled (cf. Metrik, i, § 226) is Charles Wolfe's well-known 
poem The Burial of Sir fohn Moore. The same metre also 
occurs with masculine rhymes. 

§ 192. The six-footliambic-anapaestio verse sometimes 
occurs in Modern English poets, as Tennyson, The Grandmother, 
Maud, &c., Robert Browning, Abt Vogler, Mrs. Browning, Con- 
fessions, Swinburne, Hymn to Proserpine, &c. 

We quote the following verses from Tentiyson's Maud to 
illustrate this metre, which, however, in consequence of the 
fluctuating proportion of iambic and anapaestic measures occur- 
ring in it is handled very differently by different poets (cf. ^<?/ni^, 
ii, §227): 

Did he fling himself d&um? who knSws ? \for a vast specu- 

Idtion had fditd. 
And dver he mattered and mddderid, \ and ^er wdnrCd with 

despair. 
And Sut he wdJUd when the wind \ like a brSken wSrldling 

wditd. 
And the flying gSld of the rHitid wdodlands \ drive thro* the 

dir. 

The caesura is sometimes masculine after the third foot (as in 
lines I and 3), sometimes feminine in the fourth (line 2) 
or the fifth (line 4) ; so that its position is quite indeterminate. 
The rhymes are mostly masculine, but feminine rhymes are also 
met with, as e. g. in Mrs. Browning's Confessions, Swinburne's 
verses are printed in long lines, it is true, but they are broken 
into short lines by inserted masculine and feminine rhymes. 

§198. The five-foot iambic-anapaestic verse likewise 
does not occur till recent times, and is chiefly used by the poets 
just mentioned. Rhymed in couplets it occurs in Mrs. Brown- 
ing*s The Daughters of Pandarus, Version II (vol. iv, p. 200) : 
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So /he stSrms bore the ddughiers oj Pdndarus \ StU into 

thrdll— 
The gSds slew their pdrents; \ the Srphans were l^ in the 

hdll 
And there cdme, to fied their your^ lives ^ Aphrodite divine^ 
With the incense^ the sw/et-tasting hSney^ the swiet-snuUing 

wine. 

The rhythm is here almost entirely anapaestic ; the caesura 
occurs in the most diverse places and may be either masculine 
or feminine. The ending of the line is masculine throughout, 
as well as in Robert Browning's SauH^xx, 146-96), but with many 
run-on lines* 

In Swinburne's A Word from the Psalmist {A Mids, Holiday y 
p. 176) we have another treatment of this metre. As a rule 
the line begins with an anapaest, and continues in pure iambic 
rhythm : 

But a Under \ thdn the ChUrcKs icho I thUnders 
In the iars of min \ who mdy not chSose hut hiar ; 

And the hiart in him \ that hiars it Haps and wSnderSy 
With triumphant hSpe \ astSnisJied, 6r with ffar. 

In other examples it has an iambic or spondaic rhythm at the 
beginning and end, with an anapaestic part in the middle, as in 
The Seaboard (ib., p. 3) by the same poet : 

The sia is at ^bb, \ and the sSund of her Utmost wSrd, 
Is s6ft as the lizst W2kVes Idpse \ in a still smdl ri2xh. 
From bdy into bdy^ \ on quist of a gdal def&red, 
From hiadland iver to hiadland \ and briach to briach^ 
Where edrth gives iar \ to the missage that dll days pr/ach. 

In A Century of Roundels, p. i, &c., Swinburne uses this 
metre, which also occurs in Tennyson's Maud, with feminine 
and masculine endings alternately. 

§ 194. The four-foot iambic-anapaestic verse is essen- 
tially identical with the four-stressed verse treated of above 
(§ 72), except that it has assumed a still more regular, even-beat 
rhythm in modem times; generally it begins with an iambus 
and anapaests follow, as in the stanza quoted from Bums 
(§ 190). Occasionally this metre has an almost entirely ana- 
paestic stmcture; as e.g. in Moore, In the Morning of Life \ 
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In the mdrning of life, \ when its cdres are Unkn^wUy 
And Us pleasures in dll \ their new Mstre beg(n^ 

When we live in a brtghi-beaming \ wSrld of our Swn, 
And the light that mrrSunds us \ is dll from within. 

In other examples the rhythm is chiefly iambic, intermingled 
with occasional anapaests ; as e, g. in Moore's You Remember 
Ellen : 

You remimber ^llen^ \ our hdmlefs pride 

How miekly she blessed \ her hUmble I6t^ 
When the strdnger William^ \ had mdde her his bride^ 
And ISve was the light \ of her ISwly cSt, 

Verses like these, which in their structure recall the earlier 
four-stressed verses, frequently occur (see §§ 72, 132) mixed with 
four-foot verses of a somewhat freer build in the narrative poems 
of Coleridge, Scott, and Byron. 

§ 195. The three-foot iambic-anapaestic verse took its 
origin by analogy to the corresponcSng four-foot line, or 
perhaps to the two-foot line derived from it by inserted 
rhymes ; it occurs as early as Tusser, Five Hundred Points of 
Good Husbandry (cf. Guest, ii, p. 251) : 

What Idokest thou herein to hdve? 
Fine virses thy fdncy to pUase ? 
Of mdny my bitters that crdve ; 
Look ndthing but rUdeness in thise. 

We have the same metre (two anapaests following the first 
iambic measure) in Rowe, Shenstone, Moore, and others, some- 
times with alternate masculine and feminine rhymes. 

§196. The two-foot iambic-anapaestic verse sprang 
from the breaking-up of the corresponding four-foot (or four- 
stressed) line by inserted or leonine rhyme, as we find it even 
in the Middle English bob- wheel stanzas ; in Modern English 
we have it in Tusser for the first time : 

/// husbandry brdggeth 
To gS with the bist, 
Good husbandry bdggeth 
Up gSld in his chist, 
III Msbandry Useth 
For Idcke of good fince^ 
Good husbandry cUseth 
And gaineth the p/nce. 
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This metre is used by Gay, Goldamith, Scott, Mocse, Long- 
fellow, Robert Brownings and odiefs; it m also ksand wkh an 
anapae^ following die first iamhic meaBore, and esdier w^ 
masculine and feminine rhymes alternate^, as in die nample 
quoted above, or (as is mo^ usual) w&h dieae rhymes in 
indiscriminate soccessiHU 

f U7. The oae-ftiot mokbir mnmptmwhr Tene occaskxi- 
ally occurs in the Middle English bob-wheei stanaas. In Modem 
English we find it only as an element in anisom^rical stanzas, 
as e. g. m the following half-stanaa of Sidky^s AutwKn 
(iil 65) : 

The chiB r^dn is falling, the nipt worm is crawling^ 
The fivers are swilling, the tkinder is hUUimg 

For the jfiar ; 
The blithe twdllcws are jLown, ami the UMords each gSme 

To his dwelling. 

In Shakespeare's Midsummer Nighis Dream, m. n. 448-63 
(apart firoin the foor-foot trochaic end-lines of the half-stanzas), 
we also have soch rerses apparently; the iamtac-anapaesdc 
character being deariy shown by a coiq>let like the following ; 

When thou wakest. 
Thou tdkest} 



n. Trochaic-dactylic Metres. 

§198. These are much rarer than the iambic-anapaestic 
metres. Specimens of all of them are quoted, but some 
are only theoretical examples invented hy, and repeated from, 
English or American metrists. 

Theoretically the acatalecdc dactylic verse in its rhymed form 
ought always to have trisyllabic or at least feminine caesura 
and ending. As a fact, however, these metres have just as 
frequently or perhaps more frequendy masculine caesuras and 
rhymes. 

The eight-foot trochaic-dactylic verse, alternating occa- 
sionally with iambic-anapaestic lines, occurs in LongfelloVs The 
Golden Legend^ iv : ' 

1 Cf. Metrik, ii, $ 232. 

■ Prince Henry and Elsie ^ pp. 249-51. 
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Elsie. 

(inward and inward the highway riins \\ to the distant city^ \ 

impdiiently b/artng 
TYdings of hUman j6y and disdster, || of I6ve and of hdte, \ 

of dSing and ddring / 
Prince Henry. 

This life of 6urs \ is a wild aeSlian hdrp \ of mdny a jSyous 

strdin^ 
But Under them dll there riins \ a I6ud perpetual wdily \ as 

of sSuls in pdin, 
Elsie. 

Fdith alSne can interpret life^ || and the Mart that dches and 

blieds with the sterna 
0/ piin, I alSne bears the likeness of Christy \\ and cdn com- 

preh^d its ddrk enigma. 

There are, as appears from this specimen, a great many 
licences in these verses; the caesura, mostly in the fourth foot, 
is masculine in lines i, 5) 6, feminine in 2 ; so that the second 
half of the line ,has an iambic-anapaestic rhythm. Besides this 
most of the lines have secondary caesuras in different places of 
the verse ; iambic-anapaestic verses (like 3, 4, 6) are decidedly 
in the minority. The rhymes are both feminine and masculine, 
but there is no regular alternation between them, as might be 
supposed from the above short specimen. 

§ 189. The form of the seven-foot troohaio-dactylie verse 
may be illustrated by the following theoretical specimen, quoted 
from The Grammar of English Grammars (p. 880), by Goold 
Brown : 

Out of the kingdom of Christ shall be gdthered, \ by dngels 

o*er Sdtan vict6rious^ 
All that off/ndethy that lieth, that fdiletfy | to hSnour his name 

ever glSrious. 

Verses of this form with masculine endings printed in short 
line3 occur in a song by Bums (p. 217): 

Wh/re are the jSys 1 have mit in the mdrningy \ that ddndd 

to the ldrk*s early sdng? 
Where is the p/ace that awdited my wdndring \ at fyming 

the vMd p)oods amdng? 

§ 200. The six-foot troohaio-dactylie verse may be illus- 
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trated by a theoretical specimen from Goold Brown (p. 880), 
which is strictly dactylic, with inserted rhymes : 

TitfUy thou art A>€r in mSitoUy \ on wh/els of the ddys^ years 

and dges ; 
R/stless as wdves of the Scean^ \ when EHrus or BSreas 

rdges. 

Generally this metre is combined with iambic-anapaestic 
verses, as e. g. in Mrs. Browning's Confessions (iii. 60) mentioned 
above, § 192, which is, for the greatest part, written in this 
form ; 

Face to face in my chdmbery \ my silent chdmber, I sdw her : 
G6d and shi and I My, \ there t sate d6wn to drdw her 
SSul through the clefts of confession, — | spddk^ I am holding 

theefdst 
As the dngel of risurriction \ shall dS it dt the Idst ! 

§ 201. The five-foot trochaic-dactylic verse occurs now 
and then in Swinburne's A Century of Roundels, as e. g. on p. 5 : 

SHrely the thSught \ in a mdtis heart hSpes or f/ars 
N6w that forgitfulness \ n/eds must hire have stricken 
Anguish, I and sweetened the sialed-up springs \ of tiars, &c. 

The verses are trochaic with two dactyls at the beginning. 
The caesura is variable ; masculine in line i ; trisyllabic after 
the second arsis in line 2 ; a double caesura occurs in line 3, 
viz. a feminine one in the first foot, a masculine one in the 
fourth. The rhymes are both masculine and feminine. 

§202. The four-foot trochaic-dactylic verse is men- 
tioned first by Puttenham (p. 140), and occurs pretty often; 
seldom unrhymed as in Sou they. The Soldier's Wtfe;^ mostly 
rhymed, as e.g. in Thackeray, The Willow Tree (p. 261): 

L^ by the willow-trees \ vdinly they sought her. 
Wild rang the mSther^s screams \ S'er the grey wdter ; 
Whire is my ISvely one? \ wh&e is my ddughter ? 

For other specimens with occasional masculine rhymes see 
Metrik, ii, § 238; amongst them is one from Swinburne's 
A Century of Roundels ^ of principally trochaic rhythm. 

1 Cf. Metnk, \\, % 238. 
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§ 20d. The three-foot trochaic-dactylic verse with femi- 
nine rhymes occurs in R. Browning, The Glove (iv. 171) : 

H/tgho, yawned 6ne day King Frdncis^ 
Distance all vdlue enhdnces ! 
Whin a man^s bUsy, why^ Uisure 
Strikes him as wdriderful pUasure, 

Masculine rhymes occur in a song by Moore : 

Whire shall we bUry our Shdme ? 

Whirey in what disolate pldce. 
Bide the last wrick of a ndmCy 

Brdken and stained by disgrdce ,^ 

We have a strict dactylic rhythm, extending to the end of the 
line, in a short poem. To the Katydid, qjioted by Goold Brown.* 

§ 204. Two-foot dactylic or trochaic-dactylic verses 

(derived from the corresponding four-foot verses by means of in- 
serted or leonine rhyme) are fairly common ; generally, it is true, 
they have intermittent rhyme {a be b), so that they are in reality 
four-foot rhyming couplets, merely printed in a two-foot arrange- 
ment, as in Tennyson, The Charge of the Light Brigade (p. 260). 
There are, however, also some poems consisting of real short 
lines of this metre, i. e. of two-foot lines with alternately tumbling 
and feminine or tumbling and masculine rhymes; as, e.g., in 
Burns's Jamie, come try me (p. 258), and in Hood, The Bridge 
of Sighs (p. i): 

Burns. Hood. 

tf thou should dsk my love, 6ne more unfSrtunate, 

CSuld I denjf thee? Wiary of briath, 

if thou would win my love, Rashly impSrtunate, 

Jdmie, come trj} me. GSne to her diath ! 

Masculine rhymes throughout occur in Thackeray, The 
Mahogany Tree (p. 51), and in an imitation of the old four- 
stressed alliterative long line in Longfellow, The Saga of Kir^ 
^/«//(p. 546): 

* Ci.Marik,\\,\ 239. 

SCHIPPER S 
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Thackeray. Longfellow. 

Christmas is hire: t am the G6d Thor, 

Winds whistle shrilly t am the Wdr God^ 

ley and chilly t am the TMnderer I 

Little care wi: Hire in my NSrthland^ 

Little we fiar My fdstness and fSr tress y 

Wiather withSuty Riign I for iver ! 

Shiltered abSut Hire amid icebergs 

The MahSgany Trie, RUle I the ndtions. 

§ 205. One-foot daotylio verses are not likely to occur 
except in anisometrical stanzas. We are unable to quote any 
proper example of them, but the following two four-lined 
half-stanzas from Scott's Pibroch of Donald Dhu (p. 488), in 
which some of the two-foot lines admit of being resolved into 
verses of one foot, may serve to illustrate this metre : 

CSjne awayy Fdster come, 

C6me awayy Fdster come^ 

Hdrk to the summons! Fdster and fdster^ 
CSme in your Chief y vassaly 

Wdr-array, Pdge and groom y 

Gintles and cSmmons, Tinant and Mdster. 
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CHAPTER XV 

NON-STROPHIC, ANISOMETRICAL COMBINATIONS 
OF RHYMED VERSE 

§ 206. NoN-STROPHic anisometrical combinations of rhymed 
verse consist of lines of different metres, rhyming in pairs, and 
recurring in a definite order of succession. One of these com- 
binations, known as the Poulter's Measure (Alexandrine + 
Septenary), already occurs in the Middle English Period (cf. 
§ 146) and has remained in use down to the present day. It 
was at one time extremely popular, and has in the Modern 
English Period been imitated in other metres. 

The most common variety of this metre is that in whicli the 
verses have an iambic-anapaestic rhythm; they are usually 
printed in short lines, as e. g. in a poem by Charles Kingsley : 

When t was a gr/enhorn and y Sung , 

And wdnied to hi and to d6^ 
I pUzzled my brains about Mosing my line, 

Till I fdund out the wdy that things gS, 

Before his time Burns had composed a poem in the same 
metre, Here *s a Health to them that *s awa (p. 245) ; and at the 
end of the seventeenth century Philips {Poets, vi. 560) wrote 
a Bacchanalian Song in similar verses. 

In the same metre are the Nonsense Rhymes by Edward Lear,* 
as well as many other quatrains of a similar kind, the humour of 
which is often somewhat coarse. 

An unusual sub-species of this metre, consisting of trochaic 
verses, occurs only very rarely in Leigh Hunt, e. g. in Wealth 
and Womanhood {p. 277): 

Hdveyou s/en an h/iress in her jewels mSunted^ 
Till her w/alth and sh/ seem'd Sne, dnd she might be cSunted? 
Have you s/en a bSsom with one rSse betwixt it? 
And did you mdrk the grdte/ul blUsh, whin the bridegroom 
fi:ed it? 

' Book of Nonsense y London, Routledge, 1843. 
s 2 
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§ 207. Other anisometrical combinations consist of a five-foot 
line followed by one consisting of four, three, or two feet. This 
form we find pretty often ; Ben Jonson, e. g., uses it (five + four 
feet) in his translation of Horace, Odes v. 1 1 {Poets, iv. 596) : 
Hdppy is h/, that fr dm all bUsiness cl/ar, 

As the old rdce of mdnkind w&e. 
With his own 6xen tills his sire's left lands, 

And is not in the Usurer's bdnds ; 
Nor sSldier-like, stdrted with rSugh aldrms. 
Nor dreads the s/a*s enrdged hdrms, &c. 
He used the reverse order in Odes iv. i. In Wordsworth's poem 
The Gipsies (iv. 68) we have the couplets : aa^bb^cc^ dd^, &c., 
but not divided into stanzas. 

Five- and three-foot lines a^ a^ b^ b^ c^ c^ d^ d^, &c., occur in Ben 
Jonson, The Forest, XL Epode {Poets, vi, pp. ^6~^)> ^^^ with 
reverse order {a^a^ b^b^ c^c^, &c.) in his Epigrams {Poets, 
iv. 546). 

The combination of five- and two-foot lines seems to occur in 
modern poets only ; e. g. in W. S. Ljmdor, Miscellanies, clxxv 
(ii. 649): 

NA)er may stdrm thy piaceful bSsom v/x. 

Thou ISvely £xe f 
ffer whSse pure striam that miisic yesternight 

Pour*d/r/sh delight. 
And Uft a vision for the {ye of M6rn 

To Idugh to scdrn, &c. 

With crossed rhymes (feminine and masculine rhymes, alter- 
nately) this combination occurs in Mrs. Browning, A Drama of 
Exile (i. 12), where the scheme is a^^^b^a --^b^c '^^d^c '-'^d^, 
and in R. Browning, A Grammarian's Funeral (iv. 270), the 
formula being a^ b'-'^a^b -g ^5 ^ '^'a ^6 ^ "'2 » *C' 

§ 208. Combinations of four- and two-foot lines (masculine 
and feminine endings) occur in Ben Jonson, Epigrams, cxx 
{Poets, iv. 545); iambic and anapaestic verses similarly com- 
bined in R. Browning, Prospice^ vi. 152. 

In the same poet we have three- and two-foot iambic- 
anapaestic lines with the formula a -^3 ^2 ^'^a K ^'^3 Hf"^^ '2 > *" 
The Englishman in Italy (iv. 186): 

Forta^ Fortiij my beldved one. 

Sit hire by my side^ 
On my kn/es put up bSth little fiet I 
I was sHrey if I tried ^ &c. 
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In Mrs. Browning we find this metre, which might be taken 
also as five-foot iambic-anapaestic couplets, broken up by internal 
rhyme (according to the formula « -^3 ^2 ^ ""a ^2 ^ *'s ^2 ^ *'3 ^2» 
Sec) in A Drama of Exile (i. 3). For other specimens see 
Metrik^ ii, §§ 244-8. 

A number of other anisometrical combinations of verses will 
be mentioned in Book II, in the chapter on the non-strophic 
odes. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

IMITATIONS OF CLASSICAL FORMS OF VERSE 
AND STANZA 

§209. The English hexameter. Of all imitations of 
classical metres in English the best known and most popular 
is the hexameter. In the history of its development we have 
to distinguish two epochs — that of the first and somewhat 
grotesque attempts to introduce it into English poetry in the 
second half of the sixteenth century, and that of its revival 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

The hexameter was introduced into English poetry by 
Gabriel Harvey (i 545-1 630), who, in his Encomium Laurt, 
attempted to imitate the quantitative classic verse in the accentual 
English language, paying attention as much as possible to the 
quantity of the English words. 

Sir Philip Sidney followed with some poetical portions of his 
Arcadia written in this metre; Stanyhurst (1545-16 18) trans- 
lated the first four books of Virgil in quantitative hexameters; in 
1 59 1 Abraham Fraunce translated Virgil's Alexis ^ and William 
Webbe, the metrist, turned into English the Georgics and two 
eclogues of the same poet, also in quantitative hexameters; 
but all these efforts had little success on account of the un- 
fitness of English for quantitative treatment. Robert Greene also 
employed this metre in some of his minor poems, but followed 
the accentual system ; on this account he was more successful, 
but he found no imitators, and during the latter part of the 
seventeenth century the metre fell altogether into disuse. 

In one isolated case about the middle of the eighteenth 
century it was revived by an anonymous translator of Virgil's 
first and fourth eclogues. But English hexameters did not 
begin to come into favour again before the close of the eigh- 
teenth century, when the influence of the study of German 
poetry began to make itself felt. Parts of Klopstock's Messiah 
were translated by William Taylor (i 765-1836) in the metre 
of the original. He also tiwned several passages of Ossian 
into hexameters (published in June, 1796, in the Monthly 
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Magazini), and maintained that the hexameter, modified after 
the German fashion by the substitution of the accentual for 
the quantitative principle and the use of trochees instead of 
spondees, could be used with as good effect in English as in 
German. About the same time, Coleridge used the hexameter 
in some of his minor poems, Hymn to the Earth, Mahomet, &c., 
and Southey chose this form for his longer poem, A Vision of 
Judgement, 

But it was not till the middle of the nineteenth century 
that the English hexameter came into somewhat more ex- 
tensive use. It was at first chiefly employed in translations 
from the German. Goethe's Hermann und Doro thea hsiS been 
translated five times at least (for the first time by Cochrane, 
Oxford, 1850). The metre has also been employed in trans- 
lations of classical poetry, especially Homer and Virgil, and in 
original poems, none of which, however, have attained general 
popularity except those by Longfellow, especially his Evangeline 
and The Courtship of Miles Standish, 

§210. The hexameter is a six-foot catalectic verse theo- 
retically consisting of five successive dactyls and a troche e. 
But the greatest rhythmi^caTVil'iely is glVWl WtHIB verse by| 
the rule which allows a spondee to be used, instead of any of I 
the dactyls i 111 ll itLflIlll"TQO i7Bowever, this rarely occurs. In thef 
siJLtll feifl, moreoH i, IIk^ '[liiiiuli^^is admissible instead of the! 
trochee. ^ The structure of the verse may thus be expressed} 
by theToUowing formula : 



The main diflSculty in imitating this metre in English is 
caused by the large number of monosyllabic words in the v 
English language, and especially by its lack of words with a <>u % 
spondaic measurement. 

Some recent attempts to imitate the hexameter in English 
according to the principles of quantity have been altogether 
unsuccessful, as e. g.. Ca yjey^s (Trans actions of the Philological 
Society, 1862-3, Part i, ppr67-85). ^Matthew Arnold's method ' 
too j>roved impracticable {On Translating Homer, London, 
1862); he attempted and recommended the regulation of the 
rhythm of the verse by the accent and at the same time sought 
not to neglect the quantity altogether. But the only successful 
method of adapting the hexameter to English use is that 
adopted by William Taylor, who followed the example of the 
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Germans in observing only the accentual system and substitut- 
ing the accentual trochee for the spondee. Sir John Herschel 
in his translation of Homer and Longfellow in his original 
poems have done the same. 

Even with these modifications a certain harshness now and 
then is inevitable in hexameters both in German and par- 
ticularly in English, where many lines occur consisting nearly 
throughout of monosyllables only, as e. g. the following lines 
from Longfellow's Evangeline : 

WMte as the sn6w were his IScks^ and his ch/eks as br6wn 

as the Sak'leaves. 
And the great s/al of the law was sit like a sdn on a 

margin. 

Other passages, however, prove the English hexameter to be 
as capable of harmony as the German if treated in this way ; 
cf. e. g. the introductory verses of the same poem : * 

This is thefSrest prinUvaL The mUrmuring pines and the 

himlockSy 
Biarded with mSss, and in garments grien, indistinct in the 

twilight, 
Stdnd like DrUids of /Id^ with vSices sdd and prophiiic^ 
Stdnd like hdrpers hdar, with hoards that r/st on their 

bSsoms, 
L6ud from its rScky cdverns, the d/ep-voiced ne'ighbouring 

Scean 
Spiaksy and in accents discSnsolate answers the wail of the 
fSrest, 

§ 211. Besides these repeated attempts to naturalize the hexa- 
meter in English, many other kinds of classical verses and 
stanzas have been imitated in English literature from the middle 
of the sixteenth and afterwards during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Among these the Elegiac verse of the 
ancients (hexameter alternating with pentameter) was attempted 
Ky giHrifi y j^ hjg Arcadi a, Of more modem experiments in 
accordance witn the accentual principle, Coleridge's translation 
of Schiller's well-known distich may be quoted : 

^ Specimens of earlier hexameter verse with detailed bibliographical 
information may be found in our Meirik, ii, §§ 249-50 ; and especially in 
C. Elze's thorough treatise on the subject, Der englische Hexameter, 
Profixamm des Gymnasiums zu Danzig, 1867. (Cf. F. E. Schelling, 
Mm, Lang, Notes , 1890, vii. 423-7.) 
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in ihe hexameter rises the f6untain s silvery cSlumn^ 
tn the pentdmeter dye /ailing in melody bdck, 

Swinburne, among others, has written his Hesperia {Poems 
and Ballads y i, 1868, p. 200) in rhymed verses of this kind : 

6ut of the gSlden refnSte wild w/st, where the sia without 
shSre is. 
Fail of the sUnsety and sddy if at dll, with the f (illness 

ofj^y, 

As a Tvfnd sets in with the autumn that bUws from the 
r/gion of stdries, 
Bl&uos from a pirfume of sSngs and of nUmories belSved 
frSm a h6y* 

The third line is remarkable for its anacrusis, which occa- 
sionally occurs also in other English hexameters. 

Sidney in his Arcadia^ p. 229 (333, xxxvii), also tried the 
minor Asclepiad, which has the following scheme : 

sweet wSods, the delight \ 6f solitariness I 
6 haw rnUch I do like \y6ur solitdrinesse I 
Whdre man's minde hath a fr^ed \ consider dtion, 
Of goodnisse to receive \ lovely dire'ction, &c. 

As an example of Spenser's six-foot iambic line Guest 
(ii. 270) quotes the verses : 

N6w doe I nightly waste, \ wanting my kindely r/ste, 
N6w doe I ddily starve, j wdnting my lively fdode, 
Ndw doe I dlwayes djfe, j wdnting my timely mirth. 

In his -4 rcadia, p.228(232, xxx vi), Sidney used the Phaleuciac 
verse of eleven syllables in stanzas of six lines marked by the 
recurrence of a refrain. The rhythm is the same as in the 
Hendecasyllabics of modem poets, in the following lines of 
Swinburne {Poems, i. 233) : 

tn the mdnth of the Ung decline of rSses 

t behSlding the sUmmer d/ad befdre me, 

S/t my f dee to the sia and journeyed silent, &c. 

The same metre was inaccurately imitated by Coleridge 
(p. 252) who put a dactyl in the first foot : 

Hear, my beldv'ed, an old Milesian story I 
High and embSsom'd in cSngregdted laurels, 
Glimmer d a temple up6n a briezy hiadland^ &c. 
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Finally, the rhymed Choriambios may be mentioned, used 
also by Swinburne (Poems, IL 14 1-3) : 

Uve, what diled thee to Uave life that was mdde lively, toe 

thSughty with Dwe? 
Whdt sweet visions of sliep Uired thee awdy, d^ztm from t?u 

light ahbve? 
Whdt strhnge fdces of driamSy v6ices that cdlled, hdnds that 

were rdised to TV^ve, 
LUred or l/d thee, aids, 6ut of the sUn, dduun to the sUnless 

grhve? &c. 

§ 212. Among the olassioal stansas, which may appro- 
priately be discussed in this connexion, the Sapphio metre 
deserves the first place, as it has been imitated pretty often ; 
its scheme is as follows : 

-Zv-/— — — I KJ \j — vy— — 
_£v-/ — — — I \j \j — w— — 



It is certainly not an easy task to write in this form of stanza, 
as it is rather difficult in English to imitate feet of three or even 
two long syllables (Molossus and Spondee). Yet it has been 
used by several poets, as by Sidney and his contemporary, the 
metrist William Webbe ; in the eighteenth century by Dr. Watts, 
Cowper, and Southey (cf. Metrik, ii, § 253); and in later times 
by Swinburne, from whose Poems and Ballads a specimen may 
be quoted : 

All the night sleep came not upon my eyelids, 
Shed not dew, nor shook nor unclosed a feather, 
Yet with tips shut close and with eyes of iron 
Stood and beheld me. 

Of other kinds of classical verses and stanzas the Aloaio 
metre has occasionally been imitated, e. g. by Tennyson. The 
scheme of the Latin original is as follows : 

o — »-> — — I — wo— w — 

— WW — WW— W — Q 
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Tennyson's poem is an Ode to Milton (p. 281): 

O mighty moutlid invents ^ harmonies, 

O skilled to sing of Time dr Ftirnity, 
Godgi/ted orgdn-vSice of England, 
Miltbn, a name tb resadnd fir ages. 

There are besides in Sidney's Arcadia^ pp. 227 (232, xxxv) 
and 533, Anaoreontio stanzas of varying length, consisting 
of 3-1 1 verses and constructed in this way : 

My Muse, what diles this drdour ? 
To blase my Snely sicrets ? 
AldSy it (s no gl6ry 
To sing mine 6wne decdid state, 

§ 213. In connexion with these imitations of classical verses 
and stanzas without rhyme some other forms should be men- 
tioned which took their rise from an attempt to get rid of 
end-rhyme. Orm was the first to make the experiment in his 
rhymeless Septenary, but he found no followers in the Middle 
English period; Surrey, several centuries later, on the other 
hand, did achieve success with his blank verse. In the beginning 
of the seventeenth century Thomas Campion, in his Observations 
on the Arte of English Poesy (London, 1602), tried to introduce 
certain kinds of rhymeless verses and stanzas, mostly trochaic ; 
e. g. trochaic verses of three measures (with masculine endings) 
and of five measures (with feminine endings); distichs consisting of 
one five-foot iambic and one six-foot trochaic verse (both mascu- 
line) ; then a free imitation of the Sapphic metre and other kinds 
of rhymeless stanzas, quoted and discussed in Metn% ii, § 254. 
But these early and isolated attempts need not engage our 
attention in this place, «as they had probably no influence on 
similar experiments of later poets. 

In Milton, e.g., we find a stanza corresponding to the 
formula ab^cd^ in his imitation of the fifth Ode of Horace, 
Book I, used also by Collins, Ode to Evening {Poets, ix. 526) : 

If dught of oaten stSp or pdstoral s6ng 

May hSpe, chast Eve, to soSthe thy mddesi ear 

Like thf own sSlemn springs 

Thy springs and djfing gdles. 

Southey uses the same stanza (ii. 145); to him we owe 
several other rhymeless stanzas of the form ab^cd^ (ii. 212), 
a^bc/^d^ (ii. 210) (both of anapaestic verses), abc^d^ (ii. 148), 
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a.^dCfidQ(fi. 159), a^dc^dfi (ii. 182), ab^c^^d^ (ii. 187), a^d^c^d^ 
(ii. 189); all consisting of iambic verses. 

The same poet also uses a stanza of five iambic lines of the 
form a^b^c^de^ (iii. 255), and another of the form a^b^c^d^e^ 
in his ode The Battle of Algiers (iii. 253) : 

One ddy of dreadful occupdHon tnSre, 

Ere England s gdllant ships 
Shdllf of their biaufy^ p6mp^ and p6voer disrSbed, 

Like s/a-birds 6n the sCnny mdin, 

Rock idly in the pSrt. 

A stanza of similar construction (formula abc^de^ is used 
by Mrs. Browning in The Measure (iii. 114). 

Various isometrical and anisometrical stanzas of this kind 
occur in Lord Lytton's Lost Tales of Miletus ; one of these 
consists of three of Coleridge's Hendecasyllabics, followed by one 
masculine verse of similar form, and has the formula a *< 3 - C'^d^ ; 
it is used, e. g., in Cydippe : 

Fairest and hdrdiest 6f the ySuths in C/os 
FlSurisKd AcSntius fr^e from I6ves sweet trSuble, 
PHre as when first a cMld^ in hir child-chSruSy 
Chdnting the gSddess 6f the silver bdw. 

In another stanza used in The Wife of Miletus an ordinary 
masculine blank verse alternates with a Hendecasyllabic ; a third 
of the form abcd^ consists of trochaic verses. 

Other stanzas of ordinary five- and three-foot verses used by 
him in the Lost Tales have the formulas ab^c^d^, <^bc^d^, 
a'-'b'^^c^d^. 

In another stanza (Corinna\ constructed after the formula 
ab^cd^jd. dactylic rhythm prevails : • 

Glducon of LisboSy the s6n of EuphSrion^ 
BUrned for Corinna, the blde-eyed Mil/sian, 

Nor mSther nor fdther hdd she ; 

B/auty and wialth had the Srphan, 

Stanzas of a similar kind consisting of trochaic verses are used 
by Longfellow ; one of the form a^ bc^d*^^ in To an old Danish 
Song Book, and another which corresponds to the formula 
(ib^c^d^ in The Golden Mile-Stone. 

Iambic-anapaestic verses of two stresses and feminine ending 
are found in Longfellow's poem TJu Menof Nidaros (p. 579); 
the arrangement into stanzas of six lines being marked only by 
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the syntactical order, in the same way as in Southey's poem The 
Soldier's Wife (ii. 140), in which, too, four-foot dactylic verses 
are combined in stanzas of three lines. Two-foot dactylic and 
dactylic-trochaic verses of a similar structure to those mentioned 
in Book I, § 73, are joined torhymeless stanzas of five lines (the 
first four have feminine endings, the last a masculine one) by 
Matthew Arnold in his poem Consolation (p. 50). Stanzas or five 
iambic verses of three and five measures, corresponding to the 
formula a^h^c^d^e^^ occur in his poem Growing Old (p. 527). 
In Charles Lamb's well-known poem, The Old Familiar Faces ^ 
written in stanzas of three lines, consisting of five-foot verses 
with feminine endmgs, the division into stanzas is marked by 
a refrain at the end of each stanza. For examples of these 
different kinds of verses the reader is referred to the author's 
Metrik, ii, §§ 255-8. 

In conclusion it may be mentioned that many of the irregular, 
so-called Pindaric Odes (cf. Book II, chap, viii) are likewise 
written in rhymeless anisometrical stanzas. 
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BOOK II. THE STRUCTURE OF 
STANZAS 

PART I 

CHAPTER I. DEFINITIONS 

STANZA, RHYME, VARIETIES OF RHYME 

§ 214. Ths strophe in ancient poetry, and the stanza in 
mediaeval and modem analogues and derivatives of that poetic 
form, are combinations of single lines into a unity of which the 
lines are the parts. The word strophe'^ in its literal sense 
means a turning, and originally denoted the return of the song 
to the melody with which it began. The melody, which is 
a series of musical sounds arranged in accordance with the 
laws of rhythm and modulation, has in poetry its counterpart in 
a parallel series of significant sounds or words arranged according 
to the laws of rhythm ; and the melodic termination of the musical 
series has its analogue in the logical completion of the thought. 
But within the stanza itself again there are well-marked resting 
places, divisions closely connected with the periods or sentences 
of which the stanza is made up. The periods are built up of 
rhythmical sequences which are combinations of single feet, 
dominated by a rhythmical main accent. In shorter lines the 
end of the rhythmical sequence as a rule coincides with the end 
of the verse ; but if the line is of some length it generally con- 
tains two or 'even more rhythmical sequences.' The essential 
constituents of the stanza are the lines ; and the structure of the 
stanzas connected together to make up a poem is in classical as 
well as in mediaeval and modern poetry subject to the rule that 

* The word stanza is explained by Skcat, Cone, Etym, Dict.^ as follows : 

'Stanza. Ital. stanza, O.Ital. stantiay "a lodging, chamber, dwelling, 

also stance or staffe of verses ; " Florio. So called from the stop or pause at 

the end of it.— Low Lat stantia, an abode.— Lat. stant^, stem of pres. pt. 

oistare.^ 

« Cf. %% 8, 333-7. 
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the lines of each stanza of the poan must resemble those of the 
other stanzas in nmnber^ lesigth (i.e. the number of feet or 
measures), rhythmicai structure, and arrangement. (This rule, 
however, is not without exceptions in modern poetry.) In the 
versifica^n of the ancients it was sufficient for the construction 
of a strophic poem that its verses should be combined ia a certain 
number of groups which resembled each other in these respects. 
In modem poetry, also, such an arrangement of the verses may 
be sufficient for the construction of stanzas; but this is only 
exceptionally the case, and, as a rale, only in imitation of the 
classic metrical forms (cf. §§ 212-13). The stanza, as it is 
found in the mediaeval and modern poetry of the nations of 
westem Europe, exhibits an additional stractural element of the 
greatest importance, viz. the connexion of the single lines of 
the stanza by end-rhyme; and with regard to this a rale 
analogous to the previously mentioned law regarding the 
equality in number and nature of verses forming a stanza 
holds good, viz. that the arrangement of the rhymes which 
link the verses together to form stanzas, must be the same 
in all the stanzas of a poem. 

§ 215. Of the three chief kinds of rhyme, in its widest sense 
(mentioned § 10), i.e. alliteration, assonance, and end-rhyme, 
only the^ last need be taken into consideration here. There are, 
indeed, some poems in Old English in which end-rhyme is used 
consciously and intentionally (see §§ 40-1), but it was never used 
in that period for the constraction of stanzas. This took place 
first in Middle English under the influence and after the model 
of the Low Latin and the Romanic lyrics. 

The influence of the Low Latin lyrical and hymnodic poetry 
on the Old English stanzas is easily explicable from the position 
of the Latin language as the international tongue of the church 
and of learning during the Middle Ages. The influence of the 
lyrical forms of Provence and of Northern France on Middle 
English poetry was rendered possible by various circumstances. 
In the first place, during the crasades the nations of Western 
Europe frequently came into close contact with each other. 
A more important factor, however, was the Norman Conquest, 
in consequence of which the Norman-French language during 
a considerable time predominated in the British Isles and acted 
as a channel of communication of literature with the continent. 
One historical event deserves in this connexion special mention — 
the marriage in the year 1152 of Henry, Duke of Normandy 
(who came to the throne of England in 1154), and Eleonore of 
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Poitou, widow of Louis VII of France; in her train Bernard 
de Venta3oraf the troubadour, came to England, whither many 
other poets and minstrels soon followed him, both in the reign 
of Henry and of his successor Richard Coeur de Lion, who 
himself composed songs in the Proven9al and in the French 
language. The effect of the spread of songs like these in 
Proven9al and French in England was to give a stimulus and 
add new forms to the native lyrical poetry which was gradually 
reviving. At first indeed the somewhat complicated strophic 
forms of the Proven9al and Northern French lyrics did not 
greatly appeal to English tastes, and were little adapted to the 
less flexible character of the English tongue. Hence many of 
the more elaborate rhyme-systems of Proven9al and Northern 
French lyrical versification were not imitated at all in English^ 
others were reproduced only in a modified and often very 
original form; and only the simpler forms, which occurred 
mostly in Low Latin poetry as well, were imitated somewhat 
early and with little or no modification. 

§ 216. The end-rhyme, which is so important a factor in the 
formation of stanzas, has many varieties, which may be classified 
in three ways ; 

A. According to the number of the rhyming syllables. 

B. According to the quality of these syllables. . 

C. According to the position of the rhyme in relation to 
the line and the stanza. 

Intimately connected with this last point is the use of rhyme 
as an element in the structure of the stanza. 

A. With regard to the number of the syllables, rhymes are 
divided into three classes, viz. : 

1. The monosyllabic or single rhyme (also called mascu- 
line), e. g. hand: land, face : grace, 

2. The disyllabic or double rhyme (also called feminine), 
as ever : never y brother : mother ^ treasure : measure, suppression i 
transgression \ or owe me: know me Shakesp. Ven. and Ad. 
623-6J bereft me : left me ib. 439-41. The terms masculine and 

feminine originated with the Proven9al poets and metrists^ who 
were the first among the people of Western Europe to theorize 
on the structure of the verses which they employed, and intro- 
duced these terms in reference to the forms of the Proven9al 
adjective, which were monosyllabic or accented on the last 
syllable in the masculine, and disyllabic or accented on the last 
syllable but one in the feminine : bos^bona^ amatz-amada^ 

3. The trisyllabic, triple, or tumbling rhyme, called 
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gltitender (i.e. gKding) Reim in German. Of this variety of 
rhyme, which is less common than the two others, examples are 
gymnastical : ecclesiastical Byron, Beppo, 3; qualify : liberality 
ib. 30 ; Idugh of them : hdlf of them ib. 98. Rhymes like this 
last, which are made up of more words than two, might, like 
those given above under the disyllables, such as woe me : know 
me^ also form a separate sub-species as oompound rhymes, as 
they resemble the broken rhymes (cf. § 217, B. 3) and have, like 
these, mostly a burlesque effect. 

§ 217. B. According to the second principle of classification, 
by the quality of the rhyming syllables, the species of rhyme 
are as follows : 

1. The rich rhyme (in French rime riche), i.e. two words 
completely alike in sound but unlike in meaning rhyming with 
each other. Of this three special cases are possible : 

a. Two simple words liiyming with each other, as londe 
(inf.) .• londe (noun) K. Horn, 753-4 ; armes (arms) ; armes 
(weapons) Chaucer, Compleynt of Mars, 11. 76-7; steepe 
(adj.) ; steepe (inf.) Spenser, F. Q. i. i. 39 ; sent (perf.) ; sent 
(ascent, noun) ib. 43; can {noun) : can (verb) ib. i. iv. 22, 
&c. In the earlier Modern English poetry we find many 
rhymes of this class between words that are alike or similar in 
sound, but of diflFerent spelling, as night :kn^ht, foul: fowl, 
gilt : guilt, hart : heart, &c. (cf. Ellis, * Shakespere's Puns ' in 
Early Engl, Pron, iii. 920, iv. 1018). 

3. A simple and a compound word rhyming together, as 
leue : bileue K. Horn, 741-2; like : sellike Sir Tristr. 1222-4; 
ymake : make Wright's Spec, of Lyr. Poetry, p. 27, U. 16-18; 
apart :part Spenser, F. Q. i. ii. 21, hold : behold ib. i. iii. 40 ; here 
also identity of sound and difference of spelling is possible, 
as renew : knew ib. i. iii. 25. 

c. Two compound words rhyming together, as recorde: accorde 
Chaucer, C. T. Prol. 828-9 > affirmed: confirmed Wyatt, p. 98 ; 
expeld : compeld Spenser, F. Q. i. i. 5. 

2. The identical rhyme. This is, properly speaking, no 
rhyme at all, but only a repetition of the same word intended as 
a substitute for rhyme; and therefore was and is avoided by I 
careful and skilful poets; sette:sette K. Horn, 757-8; other: 
other Wyatt, p. 45 ; down : down ib. p. 194 ; sight: sight Spenser, 
F. Q. I. i. 45, &c. 

3. The broken rhyme has two sub-species : 

a. In the first of these one part of the rhyme is composed of 
two or three words (unlike the rhymes spoken of under A. 3, 
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consisting of two words each), e. g. time : hi me K. Horn, 533-4 ; 
scolis :fole is, Chaucer, Troil. i. 634-5 ; tyrant : high rent 
Mc)ore, Fudge Fam^ Letter iv; wide as : Midas ib. ; well 
a day : melody ib. x ; Verona : known a Byron, Beppo, 1 7 ; sad 
knee: Ariadne ib. 28 ; endure a : seccatura ib. 31 ; estrangement: 
change meant ib. 53 ; quote is : notice ib. 48 ; exhibit *em : libitum 
ib. 70 ; Julia : truly a : newly a Byron, Don Juan, ii. 208. 

b. In the second sub-species the rhyme to a common word is 
formed by the first part only of a longer word, the remainder 
standing at the beginning of the following line. This sort of 
rhyme seems to be unknown in Middle English literature ; 
modem poets, however, use it not unfrequently in burlesque, as 
well as the previously mentioned sub-species, e. g. kind : blind- 

iness) Pope, Satire iii. 67 ; forget\/u[) : debt ib. iv. 13; beg : egge- 
shells) ib. iv. 104; nice hence\forward) : licence Byron, Don Juan, 
i. 120; Thackeray, Ballads, p. 133 : 

Winter and summer y night and morn^ 
I languish at this table dark ; 

My office window has a corn- 
er looks into St, James's Park. 

4. The double rhyme. This is always trisyllabic like that 
mentioned under A. 3 ; but there is a diflference between them, in 
that the two closing syllables of the gliding rhyme stand outside 
the regular rhythm of the verse ; while the first and the third 
syllable of the double rhyme bear the second last and last arsis 
of the verse. 

For d6uteth nSthingCy mj^ intincidn 
Nis nSt to y6w oj repreh/nciSn, 

Chaucer, Troil. i. 683-4. 

This sort of rhyme does on the whole not very often occur 
in Modern English poetry, and even in Middle English 
literature we ought to regard it as accidental. The same is 
the case with another (more frequent) species, namely, 

5. The extended rhyme, in which an unaccented syllable 
preceding the rhyme proper, or an unaccented word in thesis, 
forms part of the rhjrme, e. g. biforne : iborne Chaucer, Troil. ii. 
296-8 ; injoye: in Trqye ib. i. 118-19 ; to quyken : to stiken ib. 
295-7 J ^^ P<^1 ' ^ne last Byron, Ch. Harold, ii. 96 ; the limb : tie 
brim ib. iii, 8, &c. 

/^ 6. The unaccented rhyme, an imperfect kind of rhyme, 
because only the unaccented syllables of disyllabic or poly- 
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syllabic words, mostly of Germanic origin and accentuation, rhyme 
together, and not their accented syllables as the ordinary rule 
would demand, t.gJdweles^ ISreless, ndmeless] wrdc/ulyWrSngful, 
sinful Song of the Magna Charta, 11. 30-2, 66-8 ; many rhymes of 
this kind occur in the alliterative-rhyming long line combined 
into stanzas.^ In Modern English we find this kind of rhyme 
pretty often in Wyatt ^ ; e. g. : 

Consider well iky ground and thy beginning ; 

And gives the moon her hornSy and her eclipsing, p. 56. 

With horrible fear, as one that greatly dreadeth 

A wrongful death, and justice alway seeketh, p. 149. 

Such rhymes in dactylic feet, as in the following verses by 
Moore {Beauty and Song, 11. 1-4), 

Ddwn in yon sUmmer vale, 

Whire the rill fl/lws. 
Thus said the Nightingale 

T6 his loved R6se, 

are not harsh, because in this case the unaccented syllable 
which bears the rhyme is separated from the accented syllable 
by a thesis. A variety of the unaccented rhyme is called the 
aooented-unaooented ; examples have been quoted before in 
the chapter treating of the alliterative-rhyming long line (§§ 61, 
62). In the same place some other verses of the above-quoted 
song of Moore are given, showing the admissibility of rhymes 
between gliding or trisyllabic and masculine rhyming-syllables 
or -words (jnilod^ : thie, R6se l^ : th/e). In these cases the 
subordinate accent of the third syllable in m/lody or the word b^ 
in the equally long JRdse M is strong enough to make a rhyme 
with thee possible, although this last word has a strong syntac- 
tical and rhythmical accent. As a rule such accented-unaccented { y 
rhymes, in which masculine endings rhyme with feminine \ 
endings, are very harsh, as is often the case in Wyatt's poems 
(cf. Alscher, pp. 123-6), e.g. 

So chdnced mi that ivery pdssiSn 

Wherebf if thdt I Idugh at dny s/ason, p. 7. 

* Cf. §§ 60-2 and the author's * Metrische Randgloasen, II.', EngL Stud.:^ 
x.,pp, i96raoo. 

• Cf. Sir Thomas Wyatt, von R. Alscher, Wien, 1886 pp. 119-33. 

T 2 
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§ 218. C. According to the third principle of classification, 
by the position of the rhyming syllable, the varieties of rhyme 
are as follows : 

f. The seotional rhyme, so called because it consists of 
two rhyming words within one section or hemistich.' This 
kind of rhyme occurs now and then even in Old English p)oetry, 
but it is usually unintentional (cf. §§ 40-2), e. g. sdela and m^a ; 
J>dti is soS nuiod Beow. 161 1 ; in Middle English literature it is 
frequent, as in Barbour's Bruce: and till Ingland agqyne is 
gayne L 144, iii. 185; Thai eftyr him dar na man ga iii. 166. 
In Modem English poetry this kind of rhyme is more frequent, 
and often intentionally used for artistic efifect : 

Then up with your cup^ \ till you stagger in speech, 

And match me this catchy \ though you swagger and screechy 

Ahy drink till you wink, \ my merry men, each, 

Walter Scott, Song from Kenilworth. 

2. Very closely related to this is the inverse rhyme (as 
Guest called it), which occurs when the last accented syllable of 
the first hemistich of a verse rhymes with the first accented 
syllable of the second hemistich : 

' These steps both reach \ and teach thee shall 
To come by thrift \ to shift withalL Tusser. 

This kind of rhyme is generally met with in the popular 
national long line of four stresses. Guest gives a mudi wider 
range to it. But when it occurs in other kinds of verse, as in 
the iambic verse of four or five feet, it is not to be looked upon 
as an intentional rhyme, but only as a consonance caused by 
rhetorical repetition (the examples are quoted by Guest) : 

And art thou gone and gone for ever? Bums. 

I followed fast, but faster did he fly. Shak. Mids. m. ii. 416. 

3. The Leonine' rhsrme or middle rhyme, which recurs 
throughout the Old English Rhyming Poem, and is occa- 
sionally used in other Old English poems. This rhyine connects 
the two hemistichs of an alliterative line with each other by end- 
rhyme and, at the same time, causes the gradual breaking up of 

' By the German metrists it is called Binnenreim, or Itmenreim, 
* So called from a poet Leo of the Middle Ages (c. 11 50) who wrote in 
hexameters rhyming in the middle and at the end. Similar verses, however, 
had been used occasionally in classic Latin poetry, as e. g. Quot caelum 
Stellas, tot habet tua Rotna puellas, Ovid, Ars Amat i. 59. 
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it into two short lines ; we find it in certain parts of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle y in Layamon, in the Proverbs 0/ Alfred, and 
other poeras, e.g.: his sedes to sowen, his medes la mowen 
Prov. 93-4; pus we uerden )>ere, and for pi beop nu here Lay. 
1879-80. See §§ 49, 57~68, 78 for examples from Middle and 
Modem English literature of this kind of rhyme (called by the 
French rimes plales) as well as of the following kind, when 
used in even-beat metres. 

4. The interlaced rhyme {rime enlrelac/e), by means of 
which two long-lined rhyming couplets are connected a second 
time in corresponding places (before the caesura) by another 
rhyme, so that they seem to be broken up into four short verses 
of alternate or cross-rhyme {aba b), e. g. in the latter part of 
Robert Mannyng's Rhyming Chronicle (from p. 69 of Heame's 
edition), or in the second version of Saynt Kalerine (cf. the 
quotations, §§ 77, 78, 150). When, however, long verses without 
interlaced rhyme are broken up only by the arrangement of the 
writer or printer into short lines, we have 

5. The intermittent rhyme, whose formula is abcb (cf. 
p. 196). Both sorts of rhyme may also be used, of course, in 
other kinds of verse, shorter or longer; as a rule, however, the 
intermittent rhyme is employed for shorter, the alternate or 
cross-rhyme for longer verses, as, for example, those of five 
feet. 

6. The enclosing rhyme, corresponding to the formula 
abba, e. g. in spray, slill, fill, May, as in the quartets of the 
sonnet formed after the Italian model (cf. below. Book II, 
chap. ix). This sort of rhyme does not often occur in Middle 
English poetry; but we find it later, e.g. in the tail or veer of 
a variety of stanza used by Dunbar and Kennedy in their 
Flyting Poem, 

7. The tail-rhyme (in French called rime couie, in German 
Schweifreim\ the formula of which \%aabccb. (For a specimen 
see § 79.) 

This arrangement. of rhymes originated from two long lines 
of the same structure, formed into a couplet by end-rhyme, each 
of the lines being divided into three sections (whence the name 
versus Iripertili caudati). This couplet, the formula of which was 
- fl - fl - ^ II -' r - ^ - 3, is, in the form in which it actually appears, 
broken up into a stanza of six short lines, viz. two longer 
couplets aa, cc, and a pair of shorter lines rhyming together 
as bb, the order of rhymes being aabccb. (For remarks on 
the origin of this stanza see § 240.) 
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§ 219. As to the quality of the rhyme, purity or exactness, 
of course, is and always has been a chief requirement. It is, 
however, well known that the need for this exactness is frequently 
disregarded not only in Old and Middle English poetry (cf. e. g, 
the Old English assonances meant for rhymes, § 40, or the often 
very defective rhymes of Layamon, § 45) but even in Modem 

^English poetry*/" Many instructive examples of defective rhymes 
from Spenser, Sidney, Shakespeare, and Dryden are given by 

, A. J. Ellis, On Early EngL Pronunciation, iii. 858-74, 953-66, 

Mv. 1033-9. 

^ From these collections of instances we see how a class of 
imperfect rhymes came into existence in consequence of the 
change in the pronunciation of certain vowels, from which it 
resulted that many pairs of words that originally rhymed 
together, more or less perfectly, ceased to be rhymes at all to 
the ear, although, as the spelling remained unaltered, they 
retained in their written form a delusive appearance of corre- 
spondence. These ' eye-rhymes *, as they are called, play an 

I important part in English poetry, being frequently admitted by 

I later poets, who continue to rhyme together words such as 
eye : majesty Pope, Temple of Fame, 202-3 5 crowns : owns ib. 
242-3; own* d: found id. Wife of Bath, 32-3, notwithstanding 
the fact that the vowel of the two words, which at first formed 

\ perfect rhymes, had long before been diphthongized or otherwise 

\ changed while the other word still kept its original vowel-sound. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE RHYME AS A STRUCTURAL ELEMENT 
OF THE STANZA 

§ 220. On the model of the Proven9al and Northern French 
lyrics, where the rhyme was indispensable in the construction of 
stanzas, rhyme found a similar employment in Middle English 
poetry. Certain simple kinds of stanzas, however, were in their 
formation just as much influenced by the Low Latin hymn 
forms, in which at that time rhyme had long been in vogue. 

But the rules prescribed for the formation of stanzas by the 
Proven9al poets in theory and practice were observed neither 
by the Northern French, nor by the Middle English poets with 
equal rigour, although later on, it is true, in the court-poetry 
greater strictness prevailed than in popular lyrical poetry. 

One of the chief general laws relating to the use of rhyme in 
the formation of stanzas has already been mentioned in § 214 
(at the end). A few other points of special importance require 
to be noticed here. 

Both in Middle English and in Romanic poetry we find stanzas 
with a single rhyme only and stanzas with varied rhymes. But 
the use of the same rhymes throughout all the stanzas of one 
poem (in German called Durchretmung), so frequent in 
Romanic literature, occurs in Middle English poetry only in 
some later poems imitated directly from Romanic models. As 
a rule, both where the rhyme in the same stanza is single and 
where it is varied, all the stanzas have different rhymes, and 
only the rhyme-system, the arrangement of rhymes, is the same 
throughout the poem. It is, however, very rarely and only in 
Modem English literary poetry that the several stanzas are 
strictly uniform with regard to the use of masculine and feminine 
rhyme ; as a rule the two kinds are employed. Sometimes, it is 
true, in the anisometrical ' lays ', as they are called, as well as in 
the later popular ballads (e. g. in Chevy Chace and The Battle of 
Otterbaurne), we find single stanzas deviating firom the rest in 
rhyme-arrangement as well as in number of lines, the stanzas 
consisting of Septenary lines with cross-rhymes and inter- 
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mittent rhymes {abab, and abcb) being combined now and 
then Avith tail-rhyme. This is found to a still greater extent 
in lyrical poetry of the seventeenth century (e.g. Cowley, 
G. Herbert, &c.) as well as in odic stanzas of the same or 
a somewhat later period. 

§ 221. It does not often happen in Middle English poetry 
that a line is not connected by rhyme with a corresponding line 
in the same stanza to which it belongs, but only with one in 
the next stanza. In Modern English poetry this peculiarity, 
corresponding to what are called Korner in German metres, 
may not imfrequently be observed in certain poetic forms of 
Italian origin, as the terza rima or the sestain. Of equally rare 
occurrence in English strophic poetry are lines without any 
rhyme (analogous to the Waism — ^literally ' orphans ' — of Middle 
High German poetry), which were strictly prohibited in Provencal 
poetry. In Middle ^glish literature they hardly ever occur, but 
are somewhat more frequent in Modem English poetry, where 
they generally come at the end of the stanza. On the other 
hand the mode of connecting successive stanzas, technically 
called Concatenatto (rhyme-linking), so frequently used by the 
Provencal and Northern French poets, is very common in 
Middle English verse. Three different varieties of this device 
are to be distinguished, viz. : 

1. The repetition of the rhyme- word (or of a word standing 
close by it) of the last line of a stanza, at the beginning of the 
first line of the following stanza. 

2. The repetition of the whole last line of a stanza, including 
the rhyme-word, as the initial line of the following stanza (not 
very common) ; and 

3. The repetition of the last rhyme of a stanza as the first 
rhyme of the following one ; so that the last rhyme-word of one 
stanza and the first rhyme-word of the next not only rhyme 
with the corresponding rhyme- words of their own stanzas, but 
also with one another. Such * concatenations ' frequently connect 
the first and the last part (i. e. the from and the cauda) of 
a stanza with each other. They even connect the single lines 
of the same stanza and sometimes of a whole poem, with each 
other, as e. g. in the * Rhyme-beginning Fragment ' in Furnivall's 
Early English Poems and Lives of Saints, p. 2 1 (cf. Metrik^ i, 

§ 222. Another and more usual means of connecting the 
single stanzas of a poem with each other is the refrain (called 
by the Proven9al poets re/rim, i. e. * echo ' ; by German metrists 
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sometimes called Kehrretm, i. e. recurrent rhyme). The refrain 
is of popular origin, arising from the part token by the peq)le 
in popular songs or ecclesiastical hymns by repeating certain 
exclamations, words, or sentences at the end of single lines or 
stanzas. The refrain generally occurs at the end of a stanza, 
rarely in the interior of a stanza or in both places, as in a late 
ballad quoted by Ritson, Ancient Songs and Ballads y ii. 75. 

In Old English poetry the refrain is used in one poem only, 
viz. in Deor*s Complaint^ as the repetition of a whole line. In 
Middle and Modern English poetry the refrain is much more 
extensively employed. Its simplest form, consisting of the 
repetition of certain exclamations or single words srfter each 
stanza, occurs pretty often in Middle English. Frequent use is 
also made of tibe other form, in which one line is partially or 
entirely repeated. Sometimes, indeed, two or even more lines 
are repeated, or a whole stanza is added as refrain to each of 
the main stanzas, and is then placed at the beginning of the 
poem (cf. Wright's Spec, of Lyr. Poetry ^ p. 51). 

In English the refrain is also called burtheny and consists 
(according to Guest) of the entire or at least partial repetition 
of the same words. Distinct from the burthen or refrain is the 
wheely which is only the repetition of the same rhythm as an 
addition to a stanza. In Middle English poetry especially a 
favourite form was that in which a stanza consisting mosdy of 
alliterative-rhyming verses or half- verses (cf. §§ 60, 61, 66) is 
followed by an addition (the caudd)y di£fering very much from 
the rhythmical structure of the main part (the from) of the 
stanza, and connected with it by means of a very short verse 
consisting of only one arsis and the syllable or syllables forming 
the thesis. This short verse is called by Guest bob-verscy and 
the cauda^ connected with the chief stanza by means of such 
a verse, he calls bob-wheely so that the whole stanza, which is of 
a very remarkable form, might be called the bob-wheel stanza. 
The similar form of stanza, also very common, where the chief 
part of the stanza is connected with the ' cauda *, not by a * bob- 
verse ' but by an ordinary long line, might be called the wheel- 
stanza. These remarks now bring us to other considerations of 
importance with regard to the formation of the stanza, which 
will be treated of in the next section. 

§ 228. The structure and arrangement of the different 
parts of the stanza in Middle English poetry were also 
modelled on Low Latin and especially on Romanic forms. 

The theory of the structure of stanzas in Proven9al and Italian 
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is given along with much interesting matter in Dante's treatise 
De vulgart eloquential where the original Romanic technical 
terms are found. Several terms used in this book have also 
been taken from German metrics. 

In the history of Middle English poetry two groups of stanzas 
must be distinguished : divisible and indivisible stanzas (the one- 
rhymed stanzas being included in the latter class). The divisible 
stanzas consist either of two equal parts (bipartile equal-memhered 
stanzas) or of two unequal parts {bipartite unequal-membered 
stanzas) or thirdly of two equal parts and an unequal one 
(tripartite stanzas). Now and then (especially in Modem 
English poetry) they consist of three equal parts. These three 
types are common to Middle and Modem English poetry. 
A fourth class is met with in Modem English poetry only, 
viz. stanzas generally consisting of three, sometimes of /our or 
more unequal parts. 

All the kinds of verse that have been previously described in 
this work can be used in these diflferent classes of stanzas, 
both separately and conjointly. In each group^ accordingly, 
isometrical and anisometrical stanzas must be distinguished. Very 
rarely, and only in Modem English, we find that even the rhythm 
of the separate verses of a stanza is not uniform ; iambic and 
trochaic, anapaestic and dactylic, or iambic and anapaestic verses 
interchanging with each other, so that a further distinction 
between isarhythmical and anisorhythmical stanzas is possible. 

§ 224. The bipartite equal-membered stanzas, in their 
simplest form, consist of two equal periods, each composed of 
a prior and a succeeding member. They are to be regarded as 
the primary forms of all strophic poetry. 

The two periods may be composed either of two rhyming 
couplets or of four verses rhyming alternately with each other. 
Specimens of both classes have been quoted above (§ 78). Such 
equal-membered stanzas can be extended, of course, in each part 
uniformly without changing the isometrical character of the 
stanza. 

§ 226. The bipartite unequal-membered stanzas belong 

to a more advanced stage in the formation of the stanza. They 

are, however, found already in Proven9al poetry, and consist of 

the 'forehead* {from) and the 'tail' or veer {caudd). The 

frons and the cauda differ sometimes only in the number of 

^ See The Oxford DantCy pp. 379-400, or Opere minori di Dante 
Alighieriy ed. Pietro FraticcUi, vol. ii, p. 146, Florence, 1858, and Bohiner*s 
essay, Vber Dante* s Schrift de vulgart elcqtientiay Halle, 1868. 
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verses, and consequently, in the order of the rhymes, a^^^d 
sometimes also in Ae nature of the verse. The two parte -ftiay 
either have quite diflferent rhymes or be connected together by 
one or several common rhymes. As a simple specuAen of this 
sort of stanza the first stanza of Dunbar's Nme may assure in 
this warld may be quoted here ; 

f n • / Quhome to sail I complene my wOy 
* \ And kyih my kairis on or mo ? 

i I knaw nocht, amang riche nor pure, 
Cauda : < Quha is my /reynd, quha is my fo ; 
( For in this warld may non assure. 

In literary poetry, however, the tripartite stanzas are com- 
moner than the bipartite unequal-membered stanzas just 
noticed; they are as much in favour as the bipartite, equal- 
membered stanzas are in popular poetry. In Provencal and 
Northern French poetry the principle of a triple partition in 
the structure of stanzas was developed very early. Stanzas 
on these models were very soon imported into Middle English 
poetry. 

§ 226. The tripartite stanzas generally (apart from Modern 
English forms) consist of two equal parts and one unequal part, 
which admit of being arranged in different ways. They have 
accordingly different names. If the two equal parts precede they 
are called/^^<?j, both together the opening (in German Aufgesang 
=' upsong ') ; the unequal part that concludes the stanza is called 
the conclusion or the veer^ tail, or cauda (in German Abgesang 
=* downsong'). If the unequal part precedes it is called /r(wu 
(=' forehead'); the two equal parts that form the end of the 
stanza are called versus ('turns,' in German Wenden), The 
former arrangement, however, is by far the more frequent. 

There are various ways of separating the first from the last 
part of the stanza : (a) by a pause, which, as a rule, in Romanic 
as well as in Middle English poetry occurs between the two 
chief parts ; (b) by a difference in their structure (whether in 
rhyme-arrangement only, or both in regard to the kinds and the 
number of verses). But even then the two chief parts are 
generally separated by a pause. We thus obtain three kinds of 
tripartite stanzas : 

I. Stanzas in which the first and the last part di£fer in 
versification ; the lines of the last part may either be longer or 
shorter than those of the 'pedes'. Difference in rhythmical 
structure as well as in length of line is in Middle English 
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'poetry confined to the bob-wheel stanzas, and is not otherwise 
coii?^on except in Modern English poetry. 

2. ;:J'T^zas in which the parts diflfer in number of verses. The 
number m'\y be either greater or smaller in the last part than in 
the two 'peuc&', which, of course, involves at the same time 
a difference in the order of the rhymes. Change of length, 
however, and change of versification in the last part in com- 
parison with the half of the first part are generally combined. 

3. Stanzas in which the parts agree in versification but differ 
in the arrangement 0/ the rhymes] the number of verses in the 
Cauda being either the same as that of one of the pedes^ or (as 
commonly the case) different from it. 

In all these cases the first and the last part of the stanza may 
have quite diflferent rhymes, or they may, in stanzas of more 
artistic construction, have one or several rhymes in common. 

If the from precedes the versus, the same distinctions, of 
course, are possible between the two chief parts. 

§ 227. The following specimens illustrate first of all the 
two chief kinds of arrangement ; i. e. the pedes preceding the 
Cauda, and \ht from preceding the versus : 

With longyng y am lad, 
On molde y waxe mad, 
A maide marrep me ; 

Y grede, y grone, vnglad. 
For selden y am sad 
pat semly for te se, 

Leuedy, J?ou rewe me! 
To roupe pou hauest me rad, 
Be bote of pat y bad, 

My lyf is long on pe, 

Wright's Spec, of Lyr. Poetry, p. 29. 

fesu, for pi muchele miht, 

pou )ef vs of pi grace, 
pat we mowe dai and nyht 

penken pi face. 

In myn herte hit dop me god. 
When y penke on iesu blod, 
pat ran doun bi ys syde, 

From is herte doun to isfot; 
For ous he spradde is herte blod, 

His woundes were so wyde, ib. p. 83. 



I. pes: 



II. pes: 



Cauda: 



frons : 



I. versus: 



II. versus: 
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Theoretically, the second stanza might also be regarded as 
a stanza consisting of two pedes and two versus, or, in other 
words, as a four-part stanza of two equal parts in each half. 
Stanzas of this kind occur pretty often in Middle and Modem 
English poetry. They mostly, however, convey the effect of 
a tripartite stanza on account of the greater extent of the one 
pair of equal parts of the stanza. 

The tripartition effected only by a difference in the arrange- 
ment of rhymes either in ihQ pedes and the cauda, or in ih^/rons 
and the versus, will be illustrated by the following specimens : 



L pes: 



I Take, oh take those lips away, 

\ That so sweetly were forsworne ; 



IL pes: I 



Cauda : 



frons : 



L versus: 



IL versus: 



And those eyes, the hredke of day, 
Lights that doe mislead the morne, 

IBut my kisses bring againe, 
Seales of love^ but seafd in vaine, 

Shak., Meas. iv. i. 4. 

(As by the shore, at break of day, 
A vanquished Chief expiring lay, 

(Upon the sands, with broken sword, 
He traced his farewell to the Free; 

f And, there, the last unfinished word 
\ He dying wrote was * Liberty*, 

Moore, Song. 



A very rare variety of tripartition that, as far as we know, 
does not occur till Modem English times, is that by which the 
Cauda is placed between the two pedes. This arrangement, 
of course, may occur in each of the three kinds of tripartition. 
A specimen of the last kind (viz. that in which the cauda is 
distinguished from the pedes by a different arrangement of 
rhymes) may suffice to explain it : 



L 



pes: 



cauda: 



IL pes: 



Nine years old I The first of any 
Seem the happiest years that come : 
yet when I was nine, I said 
No such word/ I thought instead 

{ That the Greeks had used as many 

\ In besieging Ilium, 

Mrs. Browning, ii. 215. 
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Lastly, it is to be remarked that the inequality of Modem 
English stanzas, which may be composed of two or three or 
several parts, admits, of course, of many varieties. Generally, 
however, their structure is somewhat analogous to that of the 
regular tripartite stanzas (cf. below. Book II, chap. vi). 

In Romanic poetry the tripartite structure sometimes was 
carried on also through the whole song, it being comfK>sed 
either of three or six stanzas (that is to say, of three equal 
groups of stanzas), or, what is more usual, of seven or five 
stanzas (i.e. of two equal parts and an unequal part). In 
Middle English literary poetry, too, this practice is fairly 
common;^ in Modem English poetry, on the other hand, it 
occurs only in the most recent times, being chiefly adopted 
in imitations of Romanic forms of stanza, especially the ballouU, 

§228. TheenvoL Closely connected with the last-mentioned 
point, viz. the partition of the whole poem, is the structural 
element in German called Gtkity in Proven9al poetry tomada 
(i. e. * turning ', * apostrophe ', or * address *), in Northern French 
poetry mvoi^ a term which was retained sometimes by Middle 
English poets as the tide for this kind of stanza (occasionally 
even for a whole poem). The tomada used chiefly in the 
ballade is a sort of epilogue to the poem proper. It was a rule 
in Proven9al poetry (observed often in Old French also) that it 
must agree in form with the concluding part of the preceding 
stanza. It was also necessary that wi£ regard to its tenor it 
should have some sort of connexion with the poem ; although, 
as a rule, its purpose was to give expression to personal feeling 
The tomada is either a sort of farewell which the poet addresses 
to the poem itself, or it contains the order to a messenger to 
deliver the poem to the poet's mistress or to one of his patrons ; 
sometimes these persons are directly praised or complimented. 
In Middle English poetry the envoi mostly serves the same 
purposes. But there are some variations from the Provenfal 
custom both as to contents and especially as to form. 

§ 229. We may distinguish three kinds of so-called envois 
in Middle English poetry: (i) Real envois. (2) Concluding 
stanzas resembling envois as to their form. (3) Concluding 
stanzas resembling envois as to their contents. 

The most important are the real envois.. Of these, two 
subordinate species can be distinguished : {a) when the form of 

* See B. ten Brink, The Language and Metre oj Chaucer ^ translated by 
M. Bentinck Smith. London, Macmillan & Co., 1901, 8^, § 350. 
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the envoi differs from the form of the stanza, as in Wright's 
Spec. o/Lyr, Poetry, p. 92, and even more markedly in Chaucer's 
Compleynt to hzs Purse, a poem of stanzas of seven lines, the 
envoi of which addressed to the king consists of five verses 
only; (3) when the form of the envoi is the same as that of the 
other stanzas of the poem, as e.g. in Wright's Spec, of Lyr. 
Poetry,^, in (a greeting to a mistress), in Dunbar's Goldin 
Targe (address to the poem itself). 

When the poem is of some length the envoi may consist of 
several stanzas ; thus in Chaucer's Clerkes Tale (stanzas of seven 
lines) the envoi has six stanzas of six lines each. 

Concluding stanzas resembling envois in their form are 
generally shorter than the chief stanzas, but of similar struc- 
ture. Generally speaking they are not very common. Speci- 
mens may be found in Wright's Spec, of Lyr. Poetry, pp. 38, 
47, &c. 

Concluding stanzas resembling , envois in their contents. An 
example occurs in Wright's Spec, of Lyr. Poetry, p. 31, where the 
concluding stanza contains an address to another poet. Religious 
poems end with addresses to God, Christ, the Virgin, invitations 
to prayer, &c. ; for examples see Wright's Spec, of Lyr, Poetry, 
p. Ill, and Hymns to the Virgin (ed. Fumivall, E. E. T. S. 24), 
p. 39, &c. All these may possibly fall under this category. 

Even in Modem English poetry the envoi has not quite gone 
out of use. Short envois occur in Spenser, Epithalamium\ 
S. Daniel, To the Angel Spirit of Sir Philip Sidn^ (Poets, 
iv. 228); W. Scott, Marmion (Envoy, consisting of four-foot 
verses rhyming in couplets), Harold, Lord of the Isles, Lady of 
the Lake (Spenserian stanzas); Southey, Lay of the Laureate 
(x. 139-74), &c. ; Swinburne, Poems and Ballads, i, pp. i, 5, 
141, &c. 

Concluding stanzas resembling envois occur pretty often in 
poets of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as Carew, 
Donne, Cowley, Waller, Dodsley, &c. (cf. Metrik, ii, p. 794 note). 
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STANZAS COBIMON TO MIDDLE AND MODERN 
ENGLISH, AND OTHERS FORMED ON THE 
ANALOGY OF THESE 

CHAPTER III 

BIPARTITE EQUAL-MEMBERED STANZAS 

I. Is&metrical stanzas. 

§ 280. Two-line stansas. The simplest Inpartite equal- 
membered stanza is that of two isometrical verses only. In the 
Northern English translation of the Psalms {Surtees Sociefyy 
vols, xvi and xix) we find, for the most part, two-line stanzas 
of four-foot verses rhyming in couplets, occasionally alternating 
with stanzas of four, six, eight, or more lines. 

In Middle English poetry, however, this form was generally 
used for longer poems that were not arranged in stanzas. 
Although it would be possible to divide some of these (e. g. the 
Moral Ode), either throughout or in certain parts, into bipartite 
stanzas, there is no reason to suppose that any strophic arrange- 
ment was intended. 

In Modem English, on the other hand, such an arrangement 
is often intentional, as in R. Browning, The Boy and the At^el 
(iv. 158), a poem of four-foot trochaic verses : 

Morning, evening, noon and night 
* Praise God!* sang Theocrite. 

Then to his poor trade he turned^ 
Whereby the daily meal was earned. 

Similar stanzas in other metres occur in Longfellow, Tennyson, 
Thackeray, Rossetti, &c. ; among them we find e. g. eight-foot 
trochaic and iambic-anapaestic verses (cf. Metrik, ii, § 3). 

§ 281. More frequently we find four-line stanzas, consisting 
of couplets. In Middle English lyric poetry such stanzas of 
two short couplets are occasionally met with as early as in the 
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Surtees Psalms^ but they occur more frequently in Modem 
English, e.g. in M. Arnold, Urania (p. 217), and in Carew, e.g. 
The Inquiry (Poets, iii) : 

Amongst the myrtles as I walk'd, 
Love and my sighs thus inter talk' d: 
' Tell me* said /, in deep distress y 
' Where I may find my shepherdess* 

Regular alternation of masculine and feminine rhymes is 
very rarely found in this simple stanza (or indeed in any 
Middle English stanzas); it is, properly speaking, only a 
series of rhyming couplets with a stop after every fourth line. 

This stanza is very popular, as are also various analogous 
four-line stanzas in other metres. One of these is the quatrain 
of four-foot trochaic verses, as used by M. Arnold in The Last 
Wordy and by Milton, e.g. in Psalm C XXX VI, where the two 
last lines form the refrain, so that the strophic arrangement is 
more distinctly marked. Stanzas of four-foot iambic-anapaestic 
lines we find e. g. in Moore, *Tis the last Rose of Summer, and 
similar stanzas of five-foot iambic verses in Cowper, pp. 359, 
410; M. Arnold, Self-Dependence (last stanza). 

Less common are the quatrains of four-foot dactylic lines, of 
three-foot iambic-anapaestic lines, of six-foot iambic and trbchaic 
lines, of seven-foot iambic lines, and of eight-foot trochaic lines. 
But specimens of each of these varieties are odbasionally met 
with (cf. Metriky ii, § 261). 

§ 282. The double stanza, i. e. that of eight lines of the same 
structure {aabbcc dd)y occurs in different kinds of verse. With 
lines of four measures it is found, e. g. in Suckling's poei^. 
The Expostulation (Poets, iii. 749) : 

Tell nUy ye juster deities y 

That pity lover* s miseries. 

Why should my own unworthiness 

Light me* to seek my happiness? 

It is as natural, as just y 

Him /or to love whom needs I must: 

All men con/ess that love *s a fire. 

Then who denies it to aspire? 

This stanza comes to a better conclusion when it winds up 
with a refrain, as in Perc/s Reliques, II. ii. 13. One very 
popular form of it consists of four-foot trochaic lines, e. g. in 
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Bums, p. 197, M. Arnold, A Memory Picture, p. 23 (the two 
last lUies of each stanza forming a refrain), or of four-foot 
iambic-anapaestic lines (Bums, My heart's in the Highlands). 
Somewhat rarely it is made up of five-foot iambic or septenaric 
lines (cf. Metrik, ii, § 262).* 

§ 288. We have next to consider the stanzas of four iso« 
metrical lines with intermittent rhyme (abcb). As a rule they 
consist of three- or four-foot verses, which are really Alexandrines 
or acatalectic tetrameters rhyming in long couplets, and only in 
their written or printed arrangement broken up into short lines; 
as, e. g., in the following half-stanza from the older version of 
the I^endofSt. Katherine, really written in eight-lined stanzas 
(ed. Horstmann, Altenglische Legenden, Neue Folge^ HeillKonn, 
1881, p. 242): 

He that made heven and erthe 

and Sonne and mone for to schine^ 
Bring ous into his riche 

and scheld ous /ram helle pine ! 

Examples of such stanzas of four-foot trochaic and three-foot 
iambic verses that occur chiefly in Percy's Reliques (cf. Meirik, % 
§ 264), but also in M. Arnold, Calais Sands (p. 219), The Church 
of BroUf /., The Castle (p. 13, feminine and masculine verse- 
endii^ alternating), New Rome, p. 229, Parting, p. 1 9 1 (iambic- 
anapaestic three-beat and two-beat verses), Iseult of Ireland, 
p. 150 (iambic verses of five measures); cf. Metrik, ii, § 264. 

§ 284. Stanzas of eight lines result from this stanza by 
doubling, i. e. by adding a second couplet of the same structure 
and rhyme to the original long-line couplet Such a form with 
the scheme abcbdbebvft meet in the complete stanza of the 
older Legend of St. Katherine just referred to : 

He that made heven and erthe 

and Sonne and mone for io schine, 
Bring ous into his riche 

and scheld ous fram helle pine 1 
Herken^ and y you wile telle 

the liif of an holy virgine, 
That treuli trowed in fhesu Crist: 

hir name was hoten Katerine, 

^ Stanzas of six and twelve lines formed on the same piinc^ 
{aaabbb and a abbe cdde e/f) are very rare. For specimens see Metric, 
ii, § 363. 
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This sort of doubling, however, occurs in Modern English 
poetry more rarely than that which is produced by adding 
a second long-lined couplet, but with a new rhyme, so that 
when the stanza is arranged in short lines we have the scheme 
abcbde/e, 

A stanza like this of trochaic lines we find in Hymns Ancient 
and Modern^ No. 419 : 

King of Saints^ to whom the number 

Of Thy starry host is hnoum, 
Many a name, by man forgotten, 

Lives for ever round Thy Throne ; 
Lights, which earth-born mists have darkened^ 

There are shining full and clear. 
Princes in the court of heaven, 

Nameless, unremembered here. 

Still more frequent are stanzas of this kind consisting ot 
four-foot and three-foot iambic lines, or of two-foot iambic- 
anapaestic and trochaic-dactylic lines (cf. Metrik, ii, § 265). 

§ 285. More popular than the stanza just noticed is that 
developed from the long-lined couplets by inserted rhyme. A very 
instructive example of this development is given in the later 
version of the Legend of St, Katherine (ed. by Horstmann) which 
is a paraphrase of the older. 

The first half-stanza is as follows : 

He that made bothe sunne and mone 

In heuene and er the for to schyne, 
Bringe vs to heuene, with him to wone. 

And schylde vs from helle fynef 

Stanzas like this, which are frequent in Low Latin, Proven9al, 
and Old French poetry, are very common in Middle and Modem 
English poetry. Examples may be found in Ritson's Ancient 
Songs, i, p. 40, Surrey, pp. 37, 56, &c., Burns, p.97,&c., M. Arnold, 
Saint JBrandan, p. 165, &c. Masculine and feminine rhymes 
do not alternate very often (cf. Percy's Reliques, I. iii. 13). 
More frequently we find stanzas with refrain verses, e. g. Wyatt, 
p. 70. 

Stanzas of this kind consisting of four- or three-foot iambic, 
trochaic, iambic-anapaestic, trochaic-dactylic lines, of three-foot 
iambic lines, or of two-foot dactylic or other lines are also 
very common, e.g. in M. Arnold's A Modern Sappho (with 

u 2 
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alternating masculine and feminine verse-endings). Pis Alter 
(p. 230), Requuscat fc. 21). 

Another stanza of great importance is what is called the 
elegiac stanza, which consists of four five-foot verses with crossed 
rhymes. In Middle English literature it was only used as a 

Sit of the Rhyme-Royal and of the eight-lined stanza. In 
odem English, however, it has been used from the beginning 
more frequently ; it occurs ab-eady in Wyatt (p. 58) : 

Heaven and earth and att that hear me plain 
Do well perceive what care doth make me cry 

Save you alone ^ to whom I cry in vain; 
Mercy y Madam^ alas ! I d&, / die ! 

Other examples are found in M. Arnold's po^ns Palkuiium 
(p. 251), Revolutions {p, 254), Self Deception (p. 225, with 
alternate masculine and feminine rhymes). This stanza is veij 
popular throughout the Modem English period (cf. Metrik^ ii, 
§ 267). 

Stanzas of this kind, however, consisting of trochaic verses, of 
six-foot (as in Tennyson's Maud), seven- and eight-foot metres 
are not very frequently met with (cf. Metrik, ii, § 269). 

§ 286. The four-lined, cross-rayming stanza gives rise by 
doubling to the eight-lined (abababab), which occurs very 
often in Middle English, as in Wright's Spec, of Lyr, Poetry, 
p. 99, or in the Luve-Rone by Thomas de Hales, ed. Morris 
(old Eng, Misc., p. 93), where both masculine and feminine 
rhymes are used : 

A Mayde cristes me bit yome, 

J>at ich hire wurche a luue ron: 
For hwan heo myhte best ileome 

to taken on oper sop le/mon, 
pat treowest were of alle beme 

and beste wyte cupe a freo wymmon ; 
Ich hire nule nowiht weme, 

ich hire wule teche as ic con. 

Stanzas of this kind are met with also in Modem English, 
as in Bums (p. 262) ; stanzas of four-stressed lines are found in 
Wright's Spec, 0/ Lyr. Poetry, p. no, and others of three-foot 
verses in Polit. Poems, i. 270. 

There is still another mode of doubling, by which the four 
originally long-lined verses are broken up by the use of two 
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different inserted rhymes; the scheme is then: ababcbcb. 
This is the stanza to which the second version of the Legend of 
St. Katherine has been adapted in paraphrasing it from the first 
(cf.§§77, 78, 235): 

He that made bothe sunne and mone 

In heuene and er the for to schyne^ 
Bringe vs to heuene, with him to wone. 

And schylde vs from heUe pyne ! 
Lystnys, and I schal you telle 

The lyff off an holy virgyne. 
That trewely fhesu huede wel : 

Here name was callyd Kateryne, 

This stanza occurs, e.g., in Bums (p. 201). Less common is 
the form of stanza ababacac {t.g,m Wyatt, p. 48) resulting 
from the breaking up two rhyming couplets of long lines by 
inserted rhyme (not from four long lines with one rhyme). 

The common mode of doubling is by adding to a four-lined 
stanza a second of exactly the same structure, but with new 
rhymes. Some few examples occur in Middle English in the 
Surtees Psalter, Ps. xliv, 11. 11, 12. Very frequently, however, 
we find it in Modem English constructed of the most varying 
metres, as, e. g,, of five-foot iambic verses in Milton, Psalm VIII 
(vol. iii, p. 29): 

O fehovah our Lord, how wondrous great 

And glorious is thy name through all the earth, 
So as above the heavens thy praise to set t 

Out of the tender mouths of latest birth, 
Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings thou 

Hast founded strength, because of all thy foes. 
To stint the enemy, and slack the avenger* s brow. 

That bends his rage thy providence to oppose. 

More popular are stanzas of this kind consisting of three- or 
four-foot iambic, trochaic, and iambic-anapaestic verses, some- 
times with alternate masculine and feminine rhymes. (For 
specimens see Metrik, ii, §. 271.) 

§ 287. Only very few examples occur of the sixteen- 
lined doubling of this stanza, according to the scheme 
ababcdc defefg hg h^] it occurs, e.g., in Moore, When 
Night brings the Hour, Another form of eight lines 
{abcd.abcd^ is met with in Rossetti, The Shadows (ii. 249); 
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it seems to be constructed on the analogy of a six-lined stanza 
{abc,abc\ which is used pretty often. This stanza, which is 
closely allied to the tail-rhyme stanza described in § 238, consists 
most commonly of four-foot iambic verses; it occurs, e.g., in 
Campbell, Ode io the Memory of Burns (p. 19) : 

Soul of the Poet! whereso'er 
Reclaim' d from earthy thy genius plume 

Her wings of immortality : 
Suspend tfy harp in happier sphere. 
And with thine influence illume 

The gladness of our jubilee. 

Specimens of forms of stanzas like this, consisting of other 
kinds of verse, e.g. of three-foot trochaic-dactylic verse, as in 
M. Arnold's The Lords Messenger (p. 231), are given in Metrik^ 
ii, § 272. 

1 238. From the four- and eight-lined bipartite equal- 
membered isometrical stanzas, dealt with in the preceding 
paragraphs, it will be convenient to proceed to the six-lined 
stanzas of similar structure. To these belongs a certain form of 
the tail-rhyme stanza, the natiu-e and origin of which will be 
discussed when we treat of the chief form, which consists of 
unequal verses. The isometrical six-lined stanzas to be dis- 
cussed here show the same structure as the common tail-rhyme 
stanza, viz. aabccb. An example is afforded in a song, 
Ritson, i. 10 : 

Sith Gabriel gan grete 

Ure ledi Mari swete. 

That godde wold in hir lighte, 

A thousand yer hit isse, 

Thre hundred ful iwisse, 
Ant over yer is eighte. 

In Modem English this stanza occurs very often, e.g. in 
Drayton, To the New Fear (Poets, iii. 579); as a rule, however, 
it consists of four-foot iambic verses ; e. g. in Suckling in a song 
{Poets, iii. 748) : 

When, dearest^ I but think of thee, 
Methinks all things that lonely be 

Are present, and my soul delighted: 
For beauties that from worth arise. 
Are like the grace of deities. 

Still i>resent with us though unsighted. 
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In this poem all the tail-verses are feminine throughout; 
in other cases there are masculine and feminine verses, more 
often we find masculine or feminine exclusively ; but usually 
they interchange without any rule. Examples of these varieties, 
and also of similar stanzas consisting of three-foot trochaic 
verses, of two- and three-foot iambic-anapaestic, and of five-foot 
iambic lines are given in Meiriky ii, § 273. 

Stanzas of this form consisting of two-stressed verses occurring 
in Middle English poems have been quoted in § 65. 

§ 230. A variety that belongs to Modern English only is that 
in which the tail- verses are placed at the head of the half-stanzas, 
according to the formula abb ace. It occurs in Ben Jonson's 
Hymn to God (Poets, iv. 561), consisting of two-foot iambic 
verses ; another example, with four-foot trochaic verses, occurs 
in Mrs. Browning, A Portrait (iii» 57); cf. Metrik^ ii, § 274. 

A twelve-lined stanza, resulting from the doubling of the six- 
line stanza, is found only in Middle English poetry, its arrange- 
ment of rhymes being aabccbddbeeb] or with a more 
elaborate rhyme-order, aabaabccbccb^ as in Wright's Spec, 
^ Lyr, Poetry, p. 41. 

Still another modification of the simple six-lined stanza 
consists in the addition of a third rhyme-verse to the two 
rhyming couplets of each half-stanza; so that an eight-lined 
stanza results with the scheme aaabcccb. Two specimens 
of this kind of stanza, consisting of two-stressed lines and 
occurring in Early English dramatic poetry, have been quoted 
above, § 70. 

The same stanza of two-foot verses occurs in the Coventry 
Mysteries, p. 342. In Modem English, too, we find it sometimes, 
consisting of three-foot iambic verses, as in Longfellow, Kit^ 
Ola/'s Death Drink (p. 677). Stanzas of five-, four-, and two- 
foot iambic verses and other metres are likewise in use. (For 
examples see Metrik, ii, § 275.) 

Some rarely occurring extended forms of this stanza 
are exemplified in Metrik, ii, § 277, their schemes being 
a^a^b'-'cd-'d'-'b'^c^, a-'b'^c^de '^f'^g •* ^3, abbe a ddc^, 
aaaabccccb^, 

Sixteen-lined stanzas of this kind of two-stressed verses 
(rhyming aaabcccbdddbeeeb) that were frequently used in 
Middle English Romances have been quoted and discussed 
above, § 65. 
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II. Antsonuirical Stanzas. 

§ 240. In connexion with the last section, the chief species of 
the tail-rhyme stansa may be discussed here first of aU. This 
stanza, as a rule, consists of four four-foot and two three-foot 
verses, rhyming according to the scheme aa^b^cc^b^\ cf. the 
following specimen (Wright's Spec, of Lyr, Poetry^ p. loi) : 

Lustnep alle a lukl prtnve^ 
^e pat wollep au selue yknawe, 

Unwys pah y he : 
Ichulle telle ou ase y can, 
Hou holy wryt spekep of mon ; 

Herknep nou to me. 

The last line of each half-stanza, the tail-verse proper, was 
originally simply a refrain. The tripartite character of the half- 
stanza and the popular origin of the stanza was shown long ago 
by Wolf, Vher die Lais, Sequenzen und Leiche, P« 2? (cf. EngL 
Metrik, i, pp. 353-7). According to him this stanza was 
developed first of all from choruses sung in turn by the people 
and from the ecclesiastical responses which also had a popular 
origin, and lastly from the sequences and * proses ' of the 
middle ages. 

A sequence- verse such as : 

Egidio psallat coetus \ iste laetus \ Alleluia, 

in its tripartition corresponds to the first half of the above- 
quoted Middle English tail-rhyme stanza : 

Lustnep alle a Intel prowe \ )e pcU wollep ou selue yknawe \ 
Unwys pah y be. 

When two long lines like this, connected with each other by 
the rhyme of the last section, the two first sections of each line 
being also combined by leonine rhyme, are broken up into six 
short verses, we have the tail-rhyme stanza in the form above 
described. This form was frequently used in Low Latin poetry, 
and thence passed into Romanic and Teutonic literature. 

A form even more extensively used in Middle and Modem 
English poetry is that in which the tail-verse has feminine 
instead of masculine endings. A Modern English specimen 
from Drayton's poem To Sir Henry Goodere {Poets, iii. 576) 
may be quoted ; it begins : 
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These lyric pieces , short and few ^ 
Most worthy Sir, I send to you. 

To read them be not weary: 
They may become John Hewes his lyre, 
Which rft at Powlsworth by the fire 

Hatk made us gravely merry. 

This, the chief form of the tail-rhyme stanza, has been in use 
throughout the whole Modem English period. There has, how- 
ever, never been any fixed rule as to the employment of feminine 
or masculine rhymes. Sometimes feminine tail-rhymes with 
masculine couplets are used (as in the example above), some- 
times masculine rhymes only, while in other instances masculine 
and feminine rhymes are employed indiscriminately. 

Iambic-anapaestic verses of four or three measures were also 
sometimes used in this form of stanza, as in Moore, Hero and 
Leander. jr^. 

There are a great many varieties of this main form; the 
stanza may consist, for instance, of four- and two-foot iambic 
or trochaic lines, or of iambic lines of three and two, five and 
three,, five and two measures, according to the schemes 

C££^ift£f4^2» /^<'3^2^^3^2> ^^^^bh^^ahi ««6^2^^6^2> ^^^ / 

a^bb^ a^ccy (the tail- verses in front). For examples see 
Metrik, ii, § 279. 

§ 241. The next step in the development of this stanza was 
its enlargement to twelve lines {aa^b^cc^b^dd^b^ee^b^ by 
doubling. This form occurs in Wright's Spec, of Lyr. Poetry, 

P- 43 •• 

Lenten is come wip loue to toune, 
Wip blosmen and wip briddes roune, 

pat all pis blisse bryngep : 
Dayes ejes in pis dales, 
Notes suete of nyhtegales, 
Vchfoule song singep. 
pe prestlecoc him pretep 00 ; 
Away is huere wynter woo. 
When woderoue springep, 
pis foules singep ferlifele^ 
Ant wlytep on huere wynter wele, 
pat al pe wode ryngep. 

We are not in a position to quote a Modern English specimen 
of this stanza, but it was very popular in Middle English poetry, 
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both in lyrics and in legends or romances, and in later dramatic 
poetry.* 

§ 242. As to the ftirther development of the tail-rhyme 
Btansa, the enlarged forms must first be mentioned. They are 
produced by adding a third line to the principal lines of each 
half-stanza ; the result being an eight-lined stanza of the formula 
aaa^d^ccc^dy Stanzas of this form occur in Early Middle 
English lyrics, e. g. in Wright's Spec, o/Lyr. Poetry y p. 51 (with 
a refrain-stanza) and Polit. Songs , p» 187 (four-stressed naain 
verses and two-stressed tail-verses, the latter having occasionally 
the appearance of being in three-beat rhythm). 

A later example is found in Dunbar's poem Off the Fenjeit 
Freir of Tungland\ in the Miracle Plays the form was also in 
favour. Isometrical stanzas of this kind have been mentioned 
above (§§ 238, 239V 

In Modern. English poetry this stanza is extensively used. 
We find it in Drayton, Nymphidia (Poets, iii. 177), with feminine 
tail- verses : 

Old Chaucer doth of Topas tell, 
Mad Rahlais of Pantagruel, 
A later third of Dowsabel, 

With such poor trifles playing : 
Others the like have laboured at, 
Some of this thing and some of that, 
And many of they know not what. 
But that they must be saying. 

Other examples of this stanza, as of similar ones, consisting 
of four- and three-foot trochaic and iambic-anapaestic verses, 
are given in Metrik, ii, § 280. 

There are some subdivisions of this stanza consisting of verses 
of three and two measures, of four and two measures, four and 
one measure, five and two, and five and one measure, according 
to the formulae a « dig ^a^^fg ^2 » aciO'^b^ccc^b^^ aaa^b^ccc^b^, 
aaa^b^ccc^b^, aaa^b^ccc^b^. For specimens see Metrik, ii, 
§281. 

The ten-lined tail-rhyme stanza occurs very rarely; we have 
an example in Longfellow's The Goblet of Life (p. 114), its 
formula being aaaa^b^cccc^b^, 

§ 248. We find, however, pretty often — ^though only in Modern 
English — certain variant forms of the enlarged eight- and ten- 

* Cf. O. Wilda, Ober die ortliche Verbreitung der zwblfzeiligen Schweif- 
reimstrophe in England, Breslau Dissertation, Breslau, 1887. 
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lined tail-rhyme stanzas, the chief verses of which are of unequal 
length in each half-stanza ; as in Congreve's poem, OnMiss Temple 
(Poets, vii. 568). In this poem the first verse of each half-stanza 
is shortened by one foot, in accordance with the formula 

Leave, leave the drawing-room, 

Where flowers of beauty us'd to bloom ; 

The nymph that* s fated to overcome. 

Now triumphs at the wells. 
Her shape^ and air^ and eyes, 
Her face, the gay, the grave, the wise. 
The beau, in spite of box and dice. 

Acknowledge, all excels. 

Stanzas of cognate form are quoted in Metrik, ii, §§ 283-5, 
constructed according to the schemes : a ag a^ b^ c c^ c^ b^, 
a^bb^C'^^a^dd^C'-'2, (with a varying first rhyme in the chief 
verses), aabb^c^ ddee^ c^ (ten lines, with a new rhyming couplet 
in the half-stanza), a abbc^C2<i a bbc^ €2(21x1 analogous twelve- 
lined stanza, extended by refrain in each half-stanza), 
ababf^c^dede^c^ (crossed rhymes in the principal verses). 

Two uncommon variations that do not, strictly speaking, 
belong to the isocolic stanzas, correspond to the formulas 

abb^c^cdd^a^i aba^C'^2^^h^'*'2' 

§ 244. Another step in the development of the tail-rhyme 
stanza consisted in making the principal verses of the half- 
stanza shorter than the tail-verse. Models for this form existed 
in Low Latin, Proven9al, and Old French poetry (cf. Metrik, 
i, § 366). In Middle English, however, there are not many 
stanzas of this form. We have an example in Dunbar's poem 
Of the Lady is Solistaris at Court {a a^ b^ c c^ b^ dd^ €^f^ ^s) • 
Thir Lady is fair. 
That makis repair. 
And in the Court ar kend, 
Thre dayis thair 
Thay will do mair, 
Ane mater for till end. 
Than thair gud men 
Will do in ten. 
For ony craft thay can; 
So Weill thay ken 
Quhat tyme and quhen 
Thair menes thay sowld mak than. 
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The same rhythmical structure Is found in the old ballad, 
The Noibrcwne Maid, in Percy's Rehques, voL ii. In this 
collection the poem is printed in twelve-lined stanzas of four- 
and three-foot verses. Skeat, however, in his .Specimens of 
English Literature, printed it in stanzas of six long lines. 

In either arrangement the relationship of the metre to the 
Septenary verse comes clearly out. 

In Modem English this stanza is also very popular. It 
occurs in Scott (p. 460, aa^b^cc^b^. Bums (doubled, p. 61, 
aa^b^cc^b^dd^ej'f^e^, p. 211, aa^b^cc^b^dd^b^ee^b^). 

Often there are also two- and three-foot iambic-anapaestic 
verses combined in stanzas of this kind, as in Cowper (p. 427), 
Bums (p. 244), &c. 

Subordinate varieties of this stanza consisting of other verses 
are quoted, with specimens, in Metrik, ii, §§ 286-8, after the 
formulas: a J4 ^5 rr^^g, aa/^b^cc^^b^, ^H^^cc^b^, aa^b^cc^b^, 
aa^bi^c c^b^, a^a^b^b^i^c^d^d'^'e'^e'^^c^^ 

§ 245. A small group of tail-rhyme stanzas consists of those 
in which the second chief verses are shorter than the first. 

Such a variety occurs in a tail-rhyme stanza of four-foot 
trochaic verses, the second verse of each half-stanza being 
shortened by two measures. It was used by Donne in his 
translation of Psalm 137 (Poeis, iv. 43): 
By Euphrates* flow*ry side 
We did *bide, 

From dear Juda far absented. 
Tearing the air with our cries, 
And our eyes 

With their streams his stream augmented. 
The same stanza we find in Longfellow, Tales of a Wayside 
Inn, V (p. 552). Similar stanzas are quoted in Metrik, ii, § 289, 
their schemes being a^ a^ b^ Cq c^ b^, a^ a^ b^ c^ c^ b^, a^ b^ b^ a^ c^ c^ 
(the tail-rhyme verse put in front). 

§ 246. There are also some stanzas {a b^ c^ a b^ c^ which may 
be looked upon as modelled on the tail-rhyme stanza; such 
a stanza we find in Mrs. Browning's poem, A Sabbath morning 
at Sea (iii. 74) ; its formula being ab^c^a b^ c^ : 
The ship went on with solemn face : 
To meet the darkness on the deep, 
The solemn ship went onward: 
I bowed down weary in the place, 
For parting tears and present sleep 
Had weighed mine eyelids downward. 
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Other stanzas of this kind show the scheme : a^ b^ c^ a^ b^ c^y 
ab^Cj^ab^c^f a^b^Cia^b^c-^y C'^ba^b^c ^^d'^ ed'^^e^c^Q; cf. 
Metriky ii, § 290. 

A stanza belonging to this group, and consistmg of ten lines 
rhyming according to the formula abab^c^dede^c^, occurs in 
M. Arnold's Empedocles an Etna^ p. 446 (printed in stanzas of 
five lines). 

§ 247. Another metre, which was equally popular with the 
tail-rhyme stanza with its many varieties, is the stanza formed 
of two Septenary verses (catalectic tetrameters). In the Middle 
English period we find it used with feminine rhymes only; 
afterwards, however, there are both feminine and masculine 
rhymes, and in modem times the feminine ending is quite 
exceptional. This metre, broken up into four lines, is one of 
the oldest and most popular of equal-membered stanzas. One 
of its forms^ has in hymn-books the designation of Common 
Metre. 

Middle and Modern English specimens of this simple form 
have been given above (§§ 77, 78, 136, 138-40); in some of 
them the verses rhyme and are printed as long lines ; in others 
the verses rhyme in long lines but are printed as short ones 
{abcb\ and in others, again, the verses both rhyme and are 
printed as short lines {aba b). 

On the analogy of this stanza, especially of the short-lined 
rhyming form, and of the doubled form with intermittent rhyme 
(which is, properly speaking, a stanza rhyming in long lines), 
there have been developed many new strophic forms. One 
of the most popular of these is the stanza consisting alternately 
of four- and three-foot iambic-anapaestic verses. In this 
form is written, e.g. the celebrated poem of Charles Wolfe, 
The Burial 0/ Sir John Moore (cf. § 191) : 

Not a drum was heard^ not a funeral note. 
As his corpse to the rampart we hurried; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
ffer the grave where our hero we buried. 

In other poems there are masculine rhymes only, as in 
Cowper (p. 429). 

Stanzas of Uus structure, composed of trochaic verses or of 
trochaic mixed with iambic or of dactylic mixed with iambic- 

^ This is a stanza of four iambic lines alternately of four and three feet 
with masculine endings, usually rhyming abab. 
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anapaestic verses, are not frequent. (For examples see 
Metriky ii, § 292.) 

§ 248. Some other analogical developments from this type, 
however, occur pretty often ; a stanza of alternate four* and 
two-foot verses {^a^h --^a^h '^^ is used, for example, by Ben 
Jonson {J^oets, iv. 545) : 

Weep with me all you that read 

This little story; 
And know J for whom a tear you shed. 
Deaths self is sorry. 
Another of five- and four-foot verses {a^h^ a^h^ occurs in Cowley, 
The long Life (Poets, v. 264) : 

Love from Timers wings hath stoTn the feathers sure. 

He has, and put them to his own. 
For hours, of late, as long as days endure, 
And very minutes hours are grown. 
Other less common analogous forms are given in Meirik, ii, 
§ 298, the formulas being a^h^a^h^, Hh^h^ hKhK^ 

There are also stanzas of anisometrical verses rhyming in 
couplets, but they occur very rarely. An example is Donne's 
The Paradox (Poets, iv. 397), after the scheme a^ a^ h^ h^ : 
No lover saith I love, nor any other 

Can judge a perfect lover : 
He thinks that €lse none can or will agree 
That any loves but he, 

§ 240. Pretty often we find — ^not indeed in middle English, 
but in Modem English poetry — eight-lined (doubled) forms of 
the different four-lined stanzas. Only doubled forms, however, 
V of the formula a^ b^ a^ b^ c^ d^ c^ d^ are employed with any fre- 

\/ quency ; they have either only masculine rhymes or rhymes which 
vary between masculine and feminine. An example of the latter 
kind we have in Drayton's To his coy Love (Poets, iii. 585) : 

I pray thee, love, love me no more. 

Call home the heart you gave me^ 
I but in vain that saint adore, 

That can, but will not save me: 
These poor half kisses kill me quite ; 

Was ever man thus served? 
Amidst an ocean of delight, 

For pleasure to be starved. 
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Eight-lined stanzas with the following schemes are not com- 
mon : — a^h^c^b^a^bc^c^b^ a^ b^ a^ b^c^b^f^b^.a^ ^3 a^ b^ a^ b^ a^ ^3, 
a'-^b^a-^^b^C'-'^d^c^^d^, a^b^c^b^d^e^^e^. Only in the last 
stanza and in the usual form ababcdcd we find trochaic and 
iambic-anapaestic veises. An example of the latter sort which is 
pretty often met with we have in Cunningham'9 The Sycamore 
*S4aA(Poets, X. 717): 

T'other day as I sat in the sycamore shade^ 

Young Damon came whistling along, 
I trembled — / blusKd — a poor innocent maid/ 

And my heart capered up to my tongue: 
Silly heart, I cry'd, fie! What a flutter is here/ 

Young Damon designs you no ill, 
The shepherd* s so civil, y oil ve nothing to fear, 

Then pry thee, fond urchin, lie stilL 

For specimens of the other subordinate varieties and of 
the rare twelve-lined stanza [fi^b^c^b^d^b^e^f^d^f^g^f^ and 
a^b'^^a^b^^a^b^^c^^d^^c^d'^^c^d'-^ see Metrik, ii, §§ 295, 
296. 

§ 260. There are also doubled forms of the before- 
mentioned analogical development of the Septenary, the 
schemes of which are as follows: 

<Z*'2^8^^2^3^"'2^3^~2^3> ^^ ^4 ^6 <^ ~4^5 ^ *'* ^5 ^~4 ^5» ^^^ 

a^a^b^b^c^c^d^d^. 

We must here refer to some eight-lined stanzas which have 
this common feature that the two half-stanzas are exactly alike, 
but the half-stanzas themselves consist of unequal members. 
These, however, will be treated in the next chapter. 

In this connexion may be also mentioned the doubled Poulter^s 
Measure, which occurs somewhat frequently, as in Hymns 
Ancient and Modern, No. 149 : 

Thou art gone up on high. 

To mansions in the skies ; 
And round Thy Throne unceasingly 

The songs ^praise arise. 
But we are lingering here, 

With sin and care oppressed ; 
Lord, send Thy promised Comforter, 

And lead us to Thy rest. 
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The same form of stanza was used in Hood's well-known 
Song of the Shirt (p. 183). 

Other stanzas of similar structure are given with specimens 
in Metriky ii, §§ 300, 301 ; their formulas are a^ a^ h^ b^ c^ c^ d^ d^, 
aha^h^c dc^ d^ (Moore, Dreaming for ever\ a^ h b^ a^ c^ dd^ Cg, 
aba^b^cdc^d^y a^b^c^a^d^b^c^d^i in the same place we ^ve 
mentioned some ten-lined stanzas of the forms a a^b b^a^c c^dd^c^ 
(Moore, TheYoimg May Moori)zxi<\ a^a^b^b^c^d^d^e^e^c^^ &c. 
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CHAPTER IV 

ONE-RHYMED INDIVISIBLE AND BIPARTITE 
UNEQUAL-MEMBERED STANZAS 

§ 261. These dififerent kinds of stanzas may lDe conveniently 
treated together, since they are closely allied with each other, in 
that both of them — the indivisible stanzas usually, and the 
bipartite unequal-membered stanzas frequently — exhibit a one- 
rhymed principal part. 

L OiU'fhynud (ind indivisible stanzas. 

The one-rhymed stanzas, taken as a whole, cannot without 
qualification be ranged under any of the other kinds of stanza. 
The four-lined and eight-lined stanzas of this form, it is true, do 
for the most part seem to belong so far as their syntactical 
structure is concerned to the bipartite, equal-membered class 
(aa,aa\ aaaa,aaaa). But those of six lines may belong 
either to the bipartite {a a a, a a a) or to the tripartite class 
(a a, a a, a a). It is even more difficult to draw a sharp line 
of distinction when the strophes have an odd number of lines. 

In no case is there such a definite demarcation between the 
chief parts in these one-rhymed stanzas as exists in stanzas 
with varied rhymes, whether based upon crossed rhymes or on 
rhyming couplets. 

Three-lined stanzas of the same structure as the four-lined 
stanzas to be described in the next section were not used before 
the Modem period. They occur pretty often^ and are con- 
structed of widely different kinds of verse; in Drayton's TAe 
Heart (Poets, iii. 580) three-foot lines are used : 

If thus we needs must gOy 
What shall our one heart do, 
This one made of our two ? 

Stanzas of this kind, consisting of three-foot trochaic and 
dactylic verses, as well as stanzas of four-foot iambic, iambic- 
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anapaestic, trochaic, and dactylic verses, are also met with in Ham 
Modem period. Even more popular, however, are those of 
five-foot iambic verses, as e.g. in Dryden, pp. 393, 400, &c. 
Stanzas of longer verses, on the other hand, e.g. six-foot dactylic, 
seven-foot trochaic, iambic, or iambic-anapaestic and eight-foot 
trochaic verses, occur only occasionally in the more recent 
poets, e. g. Tennyson, Swinburne, R. Browning, D. G. Rossetti, 
&c. (cf. Metrik^ ii, §§ 303-4). 

Some other Modem English anisometrical stanzas may also 
be mentioned, as one in Cowley with the formula a^a^a^ in 
L(yvis Visibility (Poets, v. 273) : 

With much of pain, and all the art I knew 

Have I endeavoured hitherto 

To hide my lave, and yet all will not do. 

For other forms see Metrik, ii, § 305. 

§ 262. Four-lined, one-rhymed stansas of four-foot verses 
(used in Low Latin, Proven9al and Old French poetry, cf. 
Metrik, i, p. 369) are early met with in Middle English poems, 
as in Wright's Spec, of Lyr, Poetry, pp. 57 and 68. 

The first begins with these verses, which happen to show 
a prevailing trodhaic rhythm. 

Suete iesu, king of ilysse, 
Myn huerte loue, min huerte lisse, 
Pou art suete myd ywisse. 
Wo is him pat fie shall misse. 

Suete iesu, myn huerte lyht, 
pou art day withoute nyht ; 
pou )eue me streinpe ant eke myht, 
Forte louien pe aryht. 

This simple form of stanza is also found in Modem English 
poetry; apparently, however, only m one of the earliest poets, 
viz. Wyatt (p. 36). 

It occurs ako in Middle English, consisting of four-stressed, 
rhyming-alliterative long-lines, as e.g. in Wright's Spec, ofLyr. 
Poetry y p. 237 ; and of shnple four-stressed long lines in Wyatt 
(p. 147), and Bums (pp. 253, 265, &c.). 

In Middle Engtish poetry Septenary verses are often used in 
this way on the Low Latin model (cf. Metrik, i, pp. 90, 91, 370), 
as well as Septenary- Alexandrine verses, e. g. Wrist's Spec, of 
Lyr, Poetry, p. 93 : 
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Blessed be pou^ leuedy^ ful of heouene bltsse, 
Suete flur of parqysy moder of mildemsse, 
Preyje iesUy }iy sone, fiat he me rede and wysse 
So my wey forte gon, pat he me timer misse. 

In Modem English stanzas of this kind, consisting of Sep- 
tenary verses, are of rare occurrence. We have an example in 
Leigh Hunt's The jovial Pries fs Confession (p. 338), a translation 
of the well-known poem ascribed to Walter Map, Mihi est 
propositum in taberna mori(cU §§ 135, 182). 

Shorter verses, e. g. iambic lines of three measures, are also 
very rarely used for such stanzas; e.g. in Donne and Denham 
(PoetSy iv. 48 and v. 611). 

§ 268. A small group of other stanzas connected with the 
above may be called indivisible stanzas. They consist of a 
one-rhymed main part mostly of three, more rarely of two or four 
lines, followed by a shorter refrain-verse, a cauda^ as it were, 
but in itself too unimportant to lend a bipartite character to the 
stanza. Otherwise, stanzas like these might be looked upon as 
bipartite unequal-membered stanzas, with which, indeed, they 
stand in close relationship. Three-lined stanzas of this kind 
occur in Modem English only ; as e.g. a stanza consisting of an 
heroic couplet and a two-foot refrain verse of different rhythm : 
a a^ B^ in Moore's Song : 

Oh! where are they, who heard informer hours y 
The voice of song in these neglected bowers ? 
They are gone — all gone / 

Other stanzas show the formulas a a^ b^ and a a^ b^. Their 
structure evidently is analogous to that of a four-lined Middle 
English stanza aaa^B^ the model of which we find in Low 
Latin and Proven9al poetry (cf. Metrih, i. 373) and in Fumivall's 
Political, Religious, and Love Poems, p. 4 : 

Sithe god hathe chose pe to be his knyp, 
And posseside pe in pi right, 
Thou hime honour with at thi myght, 
Edwardus Dei gracia. 

Similar stanzas occur also in Modern English poets \ aaa^B^ 
in Wyatt, p. 99, aaa^B^ in G. Herbert, p. 1 8, &c. We find others 
with the formula aaa^b^aa a^b^ in Dunbar's Inconstancy of Love, 
and with the formula aaa^b^ ccc^b^ ddd^ b^, in Dorset {Poets, 

X 2 
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vi. 512); there are also stanzas of five lines^ e.g. aaaa^B^ 
(Wyatt, p. 80). 

An older poem in Ritson's Anc, Songs, i. 140 (Welcom Vol), 
has the same metre and form of stanza, but with a refrain verse 
of two measures and a two-lined refrain prefixed to the first 
stanza: AB^ aaa^B^ ccc^B^. A similar extended stanza 
is found in Wyatt (p. 108) A^ hbb^ A^B^; A^ ccc^ A^B^. 
There are also in modem poetry similar isometrical stanzas, 
as in Swinburne (Poems, ii. 108) on the scheme aaah^, 
ccch^, dddh^, eee/i^, ggg/s, hhhf^\ in Campbell (p. 73) 
aaai^f cccd^, dddd^; and in M. Anold, 7^ Second Best 
(p* A9)t with feminine endings in the main part of the stanza, 
a'^a'^a'^b^, C'^c^c^'b^, d^d^d^b^, &c. 

II. Bipartite unequal-numbered isometrical stanzas, 

§ 264. These are of greater number and variety. The 
shortest of them, however, viz. stansas of four lines, are found 
only in Modem English ; first of all, stanzas arranged according 
to the formula aaba] in this case b can be used as refrain also, 
as in Sidney, Astrophel and Stella, Song I (Grosart, i. 75) : 

Doubt you to whom my Muse these notes entendeth, 
Which now my breast, surcharged to musick lendeth/ 

To you, to you, all song 0/ praise is due^ 
Only in you my song begins and endetk 

Similar stanzas of four-foot iambic and of two-foot iambic- 
anapaestic lines occur in Tennyson, The Daisy (p. 270), and in 
Longfellow, King Ola/ and Earl Sigwald (p. 573). 

Stanzas with the scheme abba also belong to this group, 
the two halves not being exactly equal, but only similar to each 
other on account of the unequal arrangement of rhymes. 

Such a stanza of four-foot iambic verses occurs in an elegy of 
Ben Jonson's {Poets, iv, 571) : 

Though beaufy be the mark of praise. 
And yours of whom 1 sing be such, 
As not the world can praise too much. 

Yet is* t your virtue now I raise, 

and notably in Tennyson's In Memoriam. Both this stanza 
and the similar stanza of trochaic verses are found pretty often 
(cf. Metrik,\\, §311). 

§ 266. More frequently five-lined stanzas occur. One on 
the scheme abbaa^, similar to that just mentioned, is used 
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in Sidney, Psalm XXVIII \ others, composed in various 
metres, have a one-rhymed ^(?«j or cauda, e. g. aaabb^ in 
Wyatt, p. 128, aabbb^ in Moore {Still when DayligJU) and 
other poets. Of greater importance are some stanzas on the 
formula aabab\ they may be looked upon as isometrical tail- 
rhyme-stanzas, shortened by one chief verse ; 2&aabaB^, often 
occurring in Dunbar, e. g. in The DeviVs Inquest^ and in Wyatt, 
p. 29 : 

My lute awake^ perform the last 

Labour y that thou and I shall waste, 
And end that I have now begun ; 

And when this song is sung and pas t^ 
My lute I be still, for I have done. 

Another form of this stanza, consisting of five-foot lines with 
refrain, occurs in Swinburne, In an Orchard (Poems, i. 116), 
and a variety consisting of three-foot verses is found in Drayton's 
Ode to Himself {Voti^, iii, pr^|^. More frequently this stanza ^1% 
is found with the two parts m inverted order (a baa b^, as in 
Moore: 

Take back the sigh, thy lips of art 

In passion's moment breath d to me : 
Yet, no — it must not, will not part, 
^Tis now the life-breath of my heart, 

And has become too pure for thee. 

There are also five-foot iambic and three-foot iambic- 
anapaestic and other lines connected in this way, as in 
G. Herbert (p. 82); in Longfellow, Enceladus (p. 595); on the 
scheme abccb^ in Wordsworth, i. 248; and in R. Browning 
according to the formula abccb^{y\,*ii). The allied form of 
stanza, a abb a, probably originating by inversion of the two 
last verses of the former stanza {aabab), occurs in Middle 
English in the poem Of the Cuckoo and the Nightingale} 

The god of love, — a 1 benedicite. 

How mighty and how greet a lord is he I 

For he can make of lowe hertes hye. 

And of hye lowe, and lyke for to dye. 
And harde hertes he can maken free, 

* Chaucerian and other Pieces, &c., ed. Skeat, Oxford, 1897, p. 347. 
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The same stanza, both of four- and five-foot lines, is fre- 
quently employed by Dunbar; e,g. On his Heid'Ake, The 
Visttation of SL Francis ^ &c. We find it also in modem poets, 
composed of the same, or of other verses ; Moore, e»g., has used 
it with five-foot iambic-anapaestic lines, va At the mid hour of 
Night. 

A stanza on the model ahahh is a favourite in Modem 
English; it is formed from the four-lined stanza {a dab) by 
repeating the last rhyme. It consists of the most different lands 
of verse; an example is Carew's To my inconstant Mistress 
(Poets, iii. 678): 

When thou, poor excommunicate 

From all the joys of love, shall see 
The full rewardy and glorious fate, 

Which my strong faith shall purchase me. 

Then curse thine (mm inconstancy. 

For other specimens in lines of five, three, and four feet see 
Metrik, ii. 307. 

Much less common is the form abbab, which occurs e. g. in 
Coleridge's Recollections of Love {abba b^). 

Five-lined stanzas of crossed rhymes are not very rare ; an 
example of the form ababa^ is found in R. Browning's 27te 
Patriot (iv. 149) : 

// was roses, roses, all the way, 

With myrtle mixed in my path like mad: 

The house-roofs seemed to heave and sway. 
The church-spires flamed, such flags they had, 

A year ago on this very day. 

For specimens of other forms see Metrik, ii, § 318. 

§ 266. The simplest kind of isometrical stanzas of this group 
is that in which the four-lined one-rhymed stanza is extended by 
the addition of a couplet with a new rhyme, so that it forms 
a six-lined stanza. A Latin stanza of this kind consisting of 
Septenary verses is given in Wright's Pol. Poems, i. 253, and 
a Middle English imitation of it, ib. p. 268, in the poem On the 
Minorite Friars. The same stanza composed of four-stressed 
verses is used by Minot in his poem Of the batayl of Banocburn 
(ib. i. 61): 
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SkoUes out of Bermik and of Abirdene^ 
At the Bannok hum war y to kene ; 
Thare slogh y many sakles, als it was sene ; 
And now has king Edward wroken it, I wene. 

It es wrokin, I wene, wele wurth the white ; 

War jit with the Skottes^ for thai er ful of gile. 

Here the frons is connected with the cauda^ which recurs in 
each stanza as a kind of refrain, by means of concatenation 
Two other poems of Minot's (v, ix) are written in similar 
stanzas of six and eight lines. In the ten-lined stanza of the 
poem in Wright's Spec, of Lyr. Poetry, p. 25, which is of similar 
structure, we find the doubling of Ha^ frons, 

A six-lined stanza of this kind, which has the formula 
aaahBB (BB being refrain-verses), is used by Dunbar in 
his Gray-Horse poem and in Luve Erdly and Divine. The 
latter begins : 

Now ctdit is Dame Venus brand; 

Trew Luvis fyre is ay kindilland, 

And I begyn to undirstand, 

In feynit luve quhat foly bene; 

New cumis Aige quhair Fowth hes bene^ 
And true Luve ry sis fro the splene. 

The same kind of stanza occurs in Wyatt, p. 137. Other 
forms are : aababb^, in Wyatt, p. 7 1 ; abccba^va John 
Scott, Conclusion (Poets, ix. 773); abcbca^ in Tennyson, 
A Character (p. 1 2) : 

With a half glance upon the sky 
At night he said, * The wanderings 
Of this most intricate Universe 
Teach me the nothingness of things J 
Yet could not all creation pierce 
Beyond the bottom of his eye. 

Longer isometrical stanzas are unfrequent, and need hardly 
be mentioned here (cf. Metrik, ii, p. 556). 

III. Bipartite unequal-membered anisometrical stanzas, 

§ 267. Two-lined and four-lined stanzas. The shortest 
stanzas of this kind consist of two anisometrical lines, rhyming 
in couplets, e. g,. four- and five-foot, fivt- and three-foot lines, &c. 
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These have been mentioned before (§ 207) ; but as a rule they 
are used, like the heroic couplet, in continuous systems only, 
without strophic arrangement. 

The Paulier^s Measure (§§ 146, 206) must be mentioned in 
this place. This metre, also, is in narrative poetry employed 
without strophic arrangement ; but in lyrical poetry it is some- 
times written in stanzas. In this case it is mostly printed as a 
stanza of four lines, even when rhyming in long lines, i. e. with 
intermittent rhyme {ab^c^b^; e.g. in Tennyson, Marriage 
Morning {^, 285): 

Lights so low upon earth, 

You send a flash to the sun, 
Here is the golden close of love, 

All my wooing is done. 

The division into stanzas is still more disdncdy recognizable 
when there are crossed rhymes (ab^a^h^, as e.g. in a song in 
Percy's Reliques, I. ii. 2, The Aged Lover renounceth Love (quoted 
by the grave-digger in Shakespeare's Hamlet) : 

/ lotlie that I did love, 

In youth that I thought swete, ^ 

As time requires : for my behove ^ 

Me thinkes they are not mete, ^ 

This stanza occurs very frequently (cf. Metrik, ii, § 321), but 
is rarely formed of trochaic verses. 

Another rare variety on the scheme a^b^c^b^ is found in 
Mrs. Hemans, The Stream is free (vii. 42), and in M. Arnold's 
The Neckan (p. 167). 

Similar to the common Poulter's Measure stanza is another 
stanza of iambic-anapaestic verses on the formula a a^ b^ a^ (in b, 
middle-rhyme is used, so that the scheme may also be given as 
aa^^bb^ a^. We find it in Burns, the (z-rhymes being masculine 
(p. 245) and feminine (p. 218). 

Four-lined stanzas of two rhyming couplets of unequal length 
are fairly common ; as e. g. on the model aa^bb^ in Dryden, 
Hymn for St, John's Eve-, 

O sylvan prophet I whose eternal fame 

Echoes from JudaHs hills and Jordan's stream. 

The music of our numbers raise. 

And tune our voices to thy praise. 
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Other schemes that occur are aa^dd^, aah^b^y aab^b^^ 
a a^ ^3 ^2 > «4 ^2 ^ ^4 > ^6 ^8 ^ ^6 5 there are even forms with lines 
of unequal length in each part, as e.g.: a^a^d^jd^f ^7^4^2^6> 
^5^zhKf ^d^^hh' ^^^ examples see Metrik, ii (§§ 322-4). 

Enclosing rhymes are also found ; and in this case the lines 
of the same length usually rhyme together, as in the formula 
^3 ^ ^6 ^3 ^ Mrs. Hemans, The Song of Night (vi. 94) : 

/ come to thee^ O Earth / 
With all my gifts t—for every flower sweet dew 
In helly and urn^ and chalice, to renew 

The glory of its birth. 

Sometimes verses are used partly of unequal length : a^ b^ b^ a^ 
in M. Arnold, A Nameless Epitaph (p. 232), or a^b^b^a^^ 
abb^a^y &c. (cf. Metrik, ii, § 325). 

§ 268. Stanzas of this kind frequently occur with crossed 
rhymes. Most commonly two longer verses are placed between 
two shorter ones, or vice versa; thus we have the formula 
H^Hh i» Southey's The Ebb-Tide (ii. 193): 

Slowly thy flowing tide 
Came in, old Avon! scarcely did mine eyes, 
As watchfully I roanid thy green-wood side, 

Perceive its gentle rise. 

Other forms are a^ ba^b^, a^b a^ b^, a^b a^ b^ (cf. Metrik, ii, 
§ 326). 

Three isometrical verses and one shorter or longer end- verse 
can also be so connected, as e.g. on the scheme aba^b^ in 
Pope, Ode on Solitude (p. 45) : 

Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bounds 
Content to breathe his native air, 
In his own ground ; 

or in Cowper on the model aba^b^ in Divine Love endures no 
Xrvalip. 418): 

Love is the Lord whom I obey^ 
Whose will transported I perform ; 
The centre of my rest, my stay, 
Love *s all in all to me, myself a worm. 

Similar stanzas both with this and other arrangements of 
rhymes {as e.g. aba^b^, aba^b^y ^^^zh) ^'^ ^^^Y pop^^^ir. 
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A specimen of the first of these fonnulas is found in M. Arnold's 
Progress (p. 25a), and one of the second in his A Southern 
Night (p. 294). For other examples see Metrik, ii, §§ 326-7. 

More rarely a short verse begins the stanza (e.g. a^bab^ in 
Mrs. Hemans, 77u Wish^ vi. 249), or is placed in the middle on 
the scheme a^h^ah^ (as in G. Herbert, Church Lock and Key^ 
p. 61). For specimens see Metrik^ ii, §§ 328, 329. 

Stanzas of one isometrical and another anisometrical half are 
not frequently met with; a specimen of the form ah^a^h^ is 
found in G. Herbert's Employment (p. 51). 

More common are stanzas of two anisometrical halves; in 
this case either the two middle or the isolated verses are 
generally isometrical ; e. g. on the scheme a^ b a^ b^ in G. Herbert, 
The Temper {$. ^^Y 

Haw should I praise thee, Lord! how should my rymes 
Gladly engrave thy love in steely 
If what my soul doth feel sometimes ^ 
My soul might ever feel! 

or on a^ b^ a^ b^ in Milton, Psalm V (vol. iii, p, 24) : 

Jehovahy to my words give ear, 

My meditation weigh; 
The voice of my complaining hear, 
My king and God, for unto thee I pray. 

Stanzas like these are very much in vogue, and may be com- 
posed of the most varied forms of verse (cf* Metrik, ii, § 330). 

§ 269. Among the flve-lined stanzas the first place must be 
given to those in which the arrangement of rhymes is parallel, 
as these are found in Middle English as well as in Modern 
English poetry. A stanza of form aaa^b^ b^ occurs in Wright's 
Spec, ofLyr, Poetry y p. 60 : 

Wynter wakenep al my care, 
nou pis leues waxep bare ; 
qftey sike ant mourne sare, 

when hit c6mep (n my p6hty 
6f this wSrldes iSiCy h6u hit gep dl to nSht, 

A similar structure (a a a^ b^ b^ is shown in a stanza of a 
poem quoted by Ritson, Ancient Songs, i. 129; the poem 
belongs to the fifteenth century. 

Still more numerous are these stanzas in Modem English; 
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e.g. the form aaa^bb^ occurs in Herbert, Sinm (p. 58), 
aaa^bj!>^ in Shelley (iii. 244), aaab^b^ in Suckling {Poeis^ 
iii. 734); a still more irregular structure {a^ds^h^bi ^s in 
Cowley, All/or Icve (Poets, v. 263): 

'Tt's welly 'its well with them, say I. 
Whose short ltv*d passions with themselves can die ; 

For none can be unhappy who, 

* Midst all his ills, a time does know 
{Though nier so long) when he shall not be so. 

Here again we meet with the stanzas mentioned above, which 
are partidly characterized by enclosing rhymes, e.g. corre- 
sponding to the formula abba, 2i,s in M. Arnold, On the Rhine 
(p. 223), or on the scheme aabb^a^, as in Byron, Oh/ 
snatched away. Sec. (p. 123): 

Oh / snatcKd away in beauty s bloom, 
On thee shall press no ponderous tomb; 
But on thy turf shall roses rear 
Their leaves, the earliest of the year ; 
And the uuHd cypress wave in tender gloom. 

For other stanzas on the formulas aa^bb^A^, a^bb^a^a^, 
a^bb^aa^, Ac, see Metrih (ii, §§ 332, 333! 

In others the chief part of the stanza snows crossed rhyme, 
as e. g. on the scheme a bab^b^ in Poe, To Helen (p. 205) : 

Helen, thy beaufy is to me 

Like those Nicean barks of yore 
That gently, o'er a perfumed sea, 

The weary way-worn wanderer bore 

To his own native shore. 

Other stanzas take the forms a^b^a^b^b^, a^b^a^b^b^, 
a^b^a^b^b^, &c. More uncommon are such forms as 
a^bb^a^b^, ab^b^ab^, &c. (For specimens see Metrik, ii, 

§ 334-) 

Stanzas with crossed rhymes throughout, on the other hand, 
are very frequent, as e.g. type ababj^a^ in R. Browning's By 
the Fireside (iii. 1 70) : 

How well I know what I mean to do 
When the long dark autumn evenings come; 
And where, my soul, is thy pleasant hue ? 
With the music of all thy voices, dumb 
In lif^s November too! 
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There are many other forms, sometimes very complicated, as 
e.g. abab^a^y ab^a^ba^, a^ba^b^aQ, &c. (For examples 
see Mefnky ii, § 335.) 

§ 260. The tail-rhyme stanzas shortened by one verse occupy 
an important position among the five-lined stanzas. 

These curtailed forms occur as early as the Middle English 
period, e.g. in an envoi on the model aa^b^a^b^, forming the 
conclusion of a poem in six-lined stanzas {a a a^ b^ a^ b^^ printed 
in Wright's Spec. o/Lyr. Poetry ^ p. 38. 

Ich wolde ich were a prestelcok, 
A bauntyng oper a lauerok, 

Swete brydl 
Bituene hire curtel ant hire smok 

F wolde ben hyd. 

In Modern English the common form of stanza is much 
employed, consisting of four- and three-foot verses, a a^ b^ a^ b^\ 
there are many varieties of this scheme, 2iS a aba^b^, a^^ab^^ a^ b^, 
aa^ba^b^f &c. (cf. Metrik^ ii, § 336). 

A similar form, with shortening in the first half-stanza, also 
occurs in Middle English poetry, though only as an envoi 
of another form of stanza, viz, in the lowneley Mysteries 
(PP- 34-3^3): 

Vnwunne hauep myn wonges wei^ 

pat makep me roupes rede ; 
Ne sent i nout per y am set, 
per me callep me fule flet 

And waynount wayteglede. 

This stanza is also frequently used in Modem English, e. g. 
by Thomas Moore, Nay^ do not weep, 

A similar stanza on the model a^ b<^ a a^ b^ is used by Moore 
in Echo (ii. 211); 

How sweet the answer Echo makes 

To music at night. 
When, roused by lute or horn, she wakes, 
And far away, der lawns and lakes, 

Goes answering light. 

We find specimens of this stanza consisting of other metres 
and of different structure (isometrical in the first half-stanza), 
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e.g. on the schemes a^^^aa^d^, abaa^b^, &c. (For speci- 
mens see Meirik, ii, § 337.) 

Stanzas of this kind are also formed with three rhymes, e. g. 
ab^cc^b^^ ab^cc^b^y w^b^c^c^^h* *c* (^^^ specimens 
cf. Me/nk, ii, § 338.) 

Another class of shortened tail-rhyme stanzas, which is 
deficient not in one of the rhyming couplets, but in one of 
the tail-verses, comes in here. Omission of the first tail-verse, 
producing a stanza on the scheme aabbc, occurs in Words- 
worth, The Blind Highland Boy (ii. 368): 

Now we are tired of boisterous joy. 
Have romped enough, my little Boy I 
fane hangs her head upon my breast. 
And you shall bring your stool and rest; 
This corner is your oum. 

Another stanza, which is used in Carew's Love*s Courtship 
(Poets, iii. 707), is formed on the scheme a^^^g^r^, where the 
tail-verse of the second half-stanza is wanting. As to the other 
varieties, arising from the use of other metres, cf. Metrik, ii, 
§ 338. 

Sometimes stanzas of three rhymes occur, rhyming crosswise 
throughout, and of various forms, t.%.abac^ b^ in Longfellow, 
The Saga 0/ King Olaf (p, 565); ab^c^a^c^ in Coleridge; 
abab^C^ in Mrs. Hemans (iv. 119); abab^C^ in Moore, 
Weep, Children of Israel : 

Weep, weep for him, the Man of God — 

In yonder vale he sunk to rest; 
But none of earth can point the sod 
That flowers above his sacred breast. 

Weep, children of Israel, weep / 

For other varieties see Metrik, ii, § 339. 

§ 261. Unequal-membered anisometrical stanzas of six 
lines are only rarely met with in Middle English, as e.g. 
aa^bbba^ in Dunbar's poem, Aganis Treason. 

They occiu", on the other hand, very frequently in Modern 
English, especially with parallel rhymes on the scheme 
aaaa^BC^ in The Old and Young Courtier (Percy's Rel. 
11. iii. 8) : 
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An aid sang made by an aged old paie, 

Of an old worshipful gentleman^ who had a greaie estate^ 

That kept a brave old house at a bountiful rate. 

And an old porter to relieve the poor at his gate; 

Like an old courtier of the queen' s^ 

And the queens old courtier. 

For specimens of other stanzas, the rhymes of which are 
arranged in a similar way (according to a^aabb^b^^ or 
with partly enclosing rhymes, as a^bbbb^a^, aabbb^a^, 
aa^bbba^y &c.), see Metrik^ ii, § 340. 

Forms based upon the tail-rhyme stanza are very popular; 
of great importance is the entwined form on a Proven^ model 
(cf. Bartsch, Provenzalisches Lesebuch, p. 46) which was imitated 
in Middle English poetry. It corresponds to the scheme 
aaa^b^a^b^ and gives the impression, according to Wolf in 
his book, Uber die Lais, &c., p. 230, note 67, that the second 
part of a common tail-rhyme stanza is inserted into the first, 
though it is also possible that it may have been formed from the 
extended tail-rhyme stanza aaa^b^aaa^b^ by shortening the 
second part by two chief verses. The first stanza of a poem in 
Wright's Spec, of Lyr. Poetry, p. 94, may serve as a specimen : 

Ase y me rod pis ender day, 

By grene wode to seche plqy^ 

Mid herte y pohte al on a may, 
Suetest of alU pinge ; 

LypCy and ich ou telle may 
Al of pat suete pinge. 

This stanza occurs frequently in the Towneley Mysteries, 
pp. 120-34, 254-69, &c. In Modern English, however, we 
find it very seldom; as an example (iambic-anapaestic verses 
of four and three measures) we may refer to Campbell's Stanzas 
on the battle of Naoarino (p. 176). 

More frequent in Modem English, on the other hand, is a 
variety of this stanza with two-foot tail-verses on the sdieme 
aaa^b2 a^ b^ ; it is especially common in Ramsay and Fergusson, 
and occurs in several poems of Bums, e.g. in his Scotch Drink 
(p. 6): 

Let other Poets raise a fracas 

*Bout vines, an* zvines, art drunken Bacchus, 

An' crabbit names an' stories wrack us, 

An' grcUe our lug, 
I sing the juice Scotch bear can mak us, 
In glass or jug. 
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The same form of stanza is used by Wordsworth and by 
M. Arnold in his poem Kaiser Dead (p. 495). 

The same stanza sometimes occurs with the order of the 
parts inverted like a^b^aaa^b^, e.g. in Longfellow's Voices of 
the Night (p. 40). 

Other unequal-membered varieties of the anisometrical tail- 
rhyme stanza correspond to aa^b^aa^b^ (cf. the chapter on the 
Spenserian stanza and its imitations), aabcc^b^ (M. Arnold, 
Horatian Echo, ^» i*i\ aabcc^b^y a^ ^sbj^ccb^, a^ a^ b^ rg c^ b^ , 
a^b^acc^b^ (entwined yr(?«j), aa^b^c^b^c^ (entwined cauda). 

For examples see Metrik, ii, § 343. 

Here again we must mention stanzas which in their structure 
are influenced by the tail-rhyme stanza and are formed on 
the scheme abcabc; of these we have several examples in 
G. Herbert, on the scheme abc^ab^c^, e.g. in Magdalena 
(p. 183): 

When blessed Marie wip^d her Saviour* s feet y 
{Whose precepts she had trampled on b^ore) 

And wore them /or a Jewell on her head. 
Shewing his steps should be the street^ 
Wherein she thenceforth evermore 

With pensive humblenesse would live and tread. 

Other stanzas of his correspond to asb^c^c^b^a^, 
a^bf^c^c^bf^a^, &c. In Moore we have a similar stanza: 
ab^c^ba^c^ which is unequal-membered on account of the 
arrangement of rhyme (cf. Metrik, ii, § 344). An unusual form 
of stanza, which may sdso be classed under this head, occurs in 
M. Arnold's Human Life (p. 40), its formula being a^b^cacb^. 

§ 262. A stanza of seven lines is used in Dunbar's poem 
The Merchantis of Edinborough, formed on the scheme 
aaab^B^a^B^; it is very interesting cm account of the 
duplication of the refrain-verses {B^, B^. Apart from the 
first short refrain-verse the arrangement of rhymes is the same 
as it is in the entwined tail-rhyme stanza : 

Quhy will je, merchantis of renoun, 
Lat Edinburgh, jour nohll toun, 
For laik of reformatioun 
The commone proffeitt tyne and fame? 

Think )e noht schame. 
Thai onie other regioun 

Sail with dishonour hurt )our name t 
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The Modem English stanzas also mostly bear a greater or 
less resemblance to the tail-rhjme stanza. This relationship is 
evident in a stanza like aa^i^ccc^d^, used in WordswcHth, 
To the Daisy (iiL 42) : 

Sweet flower I belike one day to have 
A place upon thy Poefs grave, 

I welcome thee once more: 
But He, who was on land, at sea. 
My Brother, too, in loving thee. 
Although he loved more silently, 

Sleeps by his native shore, 

A peculiar form of stanza occurring in M. Arnold's In 
Utrumque Paratus (p, 45) with the formula a^b^acbc^b^ 
likewise belongs to this group. 

In other instances the longer part comes first on the model 
aaai^b^cci^ b^ e.g. in Mrs. Hemans, The Sun (iv. 251). 

Other stanzas correspond to a ^3 ^2 ^ ^ ^3 -^2 ^"^ aaabcc^b.^. 

In other cases the equal-membered tail-rhyme stanza becomes 
unequal-membered by adding to the second tail-verse another 
verse rhyming with it, the formula being then aa^B^aa^b B^ 
(e.g. in Longfellow, Victor Galbraith, p. 503) or aa^b^c c^ b^ B^ 
(in Moore, Little man), ox aa^b^c-'C'-'bb^ (id.. The Pilgrim). 

Less closely allied to the tail-rhyme stanza are the forms which 
are similar to it only in one half-strophe, e.g. those on the 
model a^b^abcc^ b^ (Shelley, To Night, iii. 62), ab^cc^aa^ b^ 
id. Zines, iii. 86), abb^r^aB^ r^ (Tennyson, A Dirge, p. 16). 
^or other examples see Metrik, ii, § 347. 

§268. There are also some eight-, nine-, and ten-lined 
stanzas similar to the tail-rhyme stanza. An eight-lined stanza 
of the form a^ b a^ c^, b^ d d^ c^ occurs in Herbert, The Glance 
18), and one of the form a'^a'-'^B C'^dc-'d^B^m Moore's 
^e, thee, only thee : 

The dawning 0/ morn, the dqylighfs sinking, 
The nighfs long hours still find me thinking 

0/ thee, thee, only thee. 
When friends are met, and goblets crown' d. 
And smiles are near, that once enchanted, 
UnreacKd by all that sunshine round, 
My soul, like some dark spot, is haunted 
By thee, thee, only thee. 
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A stanza used by Wordsworth in Stray Pleasures (iv. 12) 
corresponds to a a^b^c c dd^ b^. 

Two stanzas used by M. Arnold correspond to the formulas 
^ ^2 ^2 ^6 ^4 ^3 ^4 ^2 (^ ^ printed as one line) in A Question (p. 44), 
and aa^b^cc^dbd^ in TTie World and the Qutetist (p. 46). 

A stanza of nine lines is found in Tennyson's Lady of 
Shalott (p. 28); it is on the scheme aaaabccc^b^; one of 
ten lines in his Greeting to the Duchess of Edinburgh (p. 261) 
on the model abba^C^deed^C^ (cf. Metrik, ii, § 349). 

Other stanzas of this kind are related to the Septenary or 
the Poulter^s Measure^ e. g, those on the schemes a^b^abcdc^ d^^ 
aba^b^c d^c^ d^ and a b^ a^ b^ c^ d^ c^ d^, examples of which, 
from Moore, are given in Metri% ii, § 348. 

Stanzas of eleven and twelve lines are rare. For ex- 
amples see Metrik, ii, § 350. 

§ 264. The bob-wheel stanzas. This important class of 
bipartite unequal-membered anisometrical stanzas was very 
much in vogue in the Middle English period. They consist (see 
§222) of afrons (longer verses of four stresses, or Septenary 
and Alexandrine verses) and a cauda^ which is formed of 
shorter verses and is joined to \ht from by one or several 
* bob-verses', belonging generally to the first part or 'upsong' 
(in German Aufgesang), 

Sometimes it is doubtful whether these stanzas belong to the 
bipartite or to the tripartite class, on account of the variety of 
rhymes in the from* But as they mostly consist of two quite 
unequal parts, they certainly stand in a closer relationship to 
the bipartite stanzas. 

A simple stanza of this kind on the scheme A A^C-^B^ 
occurs in William of Shoreham (printed in short lines on the 
model A^ B^ C^ B^ d^ E^ D^ : 

Nou here we mote in this sermon of ordre maky sa)e, 
Then was bytokned suithe wel wylom by the ealde lawe 

To aginne, 
Tho me made Godes hous and ministres therinne* 

A six-lined stanza of Alexandrines and Septenaries on the 
scheme AABB^c -fi^ is found in the poem On the evil Times 
of Edward II Wright's PoliL Songs^ p. 323). Another variety 
originated by the breaking up of the longer verses into short 
ones by inserted rhyme, as in the closmg stanzas of a poem 
by Minot (ed. Hall, p. 17) according to the formula 
A BABABAB^c^AC^] cf. the last sUnza; 
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King Edward J /rely /ode J 

In Fraunce he will noghi hlin 
To make his /amen wode 

That er wonand iharein. 
God, thai rest on rode. 

For sake of Adams syn^ 
Strenkith him maine and mode^ 

His r^ht in France to win. 
And have. 
God grante him graces gode. 

And /ro all sins us save, 

A similar form of stanza {ABABA BA B^c^ B C^) is used 
in the Romance of Sir Tristrem ; that of the Scottish poem 
Christ s Kirk on the Green, however, is formed on the model 
A^B^A^B^Aj^B^h^Bj^. 

§ 2M. Still more common than stanzas of this kind com- 
posed of even-beat verses, are those of four-stressed rhyming 
verses with or without alliteration. 

Under this head comes a poem in Wright's Polii, Songs, 
p. 69 (cf. § 60), on the scheme AAAA^B^Ci C^B^, or rather 
AAAA^d2CiC2B^^ the bob-verse being thus inserted in the 
caudd. The common form comes out more clearly in another 
poem, ibid., p. 212 (st. i, quoted pp. loo-i), corresponding to 
AAAA^diCC2d2, where AAAA^ are verses of four stresses, 
b a one-stressed bob-verse or the half-verse of a long line, c c^ ^2 
half-verses of two stresses. 

The Tournament 0/ Tottenham (Ritson's Anc» Songs^ i, 85-9) 
is written in a similar form of stanza with the formula 
AAAA^bcccb^l the cauda consisting of five verses with two 
stresses only. 

This form of stanza is further developed by connecting the 
halves of the long lines with each other by the insertion of 
rhymes in the same way as in the stanzas of isometrical verses. 
An example may be seen in Wright's Polit, Songs, p. 153, the 
scheme being AAAA^bb^b^ ox A A A A^b^b^ b^ (or, with 
the longer lines broken up, ABABABAB^cc-^c^y or 
AB ABABA B^c^c^ Q, &c.). 

Similar stanzas, especially those on the model 

A A A A^b^c c c^b^ {A B A B A B A B^c-^ddd^c^i 
were much used in the mystery plays, as e. g. in the Towneley 
Mysteries (pp. 20-34), even when in the dialogue the single lines 
are divided between different speakers (cf. Metrik, i,pp. 390-1). 
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The four-stressed long lines sometimes alternate with Alexan- 
drine and Septenary verses. In these plays stanzas of an eight- 
\ined/rons consisting of long verses, rhyming crosswise and corre- 
spondmg to A BA B A BA B^c-^ddd^c^ are also common : 
Peasse at my hydyng, ye wyghfys in wold! 
Looke none be so hardy io speke a word hot /, 
Or hy Mahwne most myghiy^ maker on moldy 
With this brande that I here ye shalle hytterly aby ; 
Say, woie ye not that I am Pylate, perles to behold? 
Most doughty in dedes of dukys of the fury, 
In bradyng of batels I am the most bold, 
Therefor my name to you wille I descry, 

No mys, 
I am fulle of sotelty, 
Falshod, gylt, and trechery ; 
Therefor am I namyd by clergy 
As mali acton's. 
Other stanzas, the first cauda-verse of which has four beats 
(on the scheme AB AB AB ABC^dddc^^ were also very 
much in vogue. Stanzas of this kind occur in the poems 
Golagros and Gawane, The Buke of the Howlat, Rauf Coiljear, 
and The Awntyrs of Arlhure at the Terne Wathelyne (S. T. S. 
vol. 28; cf. § 61). An interesting variety of the common 
form (with a five-lined cauda) we have in the poem Of sqyne 
fohn the Euangelist (E. E. T. S., 26, p. 87). The stanza 
consists of an eight-lined frons of crossed rhyrnes and a cauda 
formed by a six-lined tail-rhyme stanza* of two-beat verses, 
on the scheme AB AB AB AB^ccdccd^* 

As to the rhythmical structure of the half-verses used in the 
cauda of the stanza cf. the explanations given in § 64. 

§ 266. The bob- wheel stanzas ^ were preserved in the North 
in Scottish poetry (e.g. Alex. Montgomerie) up to the Modern 
English period.' It is not unlikely that they found their way 
from this source into Modem English poetry, where they are 
also met with, though they have not attained any marked 
popularity. 

^ This form of stanza is of great importance in the anisometrical ' lays', 
which cannot be discussed in this place (cf. Metrik, i, § 168). In these 
poems the strophic arrangement is not strictly followed throughout, but 
only in certain parts ; a general conformity only is observed in these cases. 

• As to this form cf. HuchowtCs Pistel of Swete Susan, heransgeg. von 
Dr. H. Koster, Strassbnrg, 1895 {Queilen und Forschungm, 76)1 pp. 15-36. 

' Cf. R. Brotanek, Alexander Montgomerie, Vienna, 1896. 
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It must, however, be kept in mind that the Modem English 
bob-wheel stanzas are not a direct imitation of the Middle 
English. Sometimes they were influenced probably by the odes, 
as Siere is a marked likeness between these two forms, e. g. in 
two stanzas of Donne {Poefs, iv. 24 and 39) on the schemes 
A B A B C C^ddiD^SLad A^A^B^C C^B^d^D E E^; or in 
a stanza of Ben Jonson in an ode to Wm. Sidney (Poets, iv. 
558) on the model A^B^^cc^B^adde^ E^, and in another in The 
Dream (iv. 566), AA^B^CC^A^A^ B^ b^ D D^ EE^ B^. 

In this and other cases they consist of even-measured, seldom 
of four-stressed verses, as e.g. in Suckling, who seems to have 
been very fond of these forms of stanza; cf. the following 
stanza on the model A A^B^c r^ ^^ {Poefs, iii. 736) : 

TTiat none beguiled be by timers quick flowing, 
Lovers have in their hearts a clock still going ; 
For though time be nimble, his motions 
Are quicker 
And thicker 
Where love hcUh its notions. 
Other bob-wheel stanzas in Suckling show the schemes 
AAi^a^b ^3 (ib. iii. 7 40), A A A^B B^c^Cy^C D^d^ (ib. iii. 7 29), 
AABB^c^cd^D^{^h.n^\ 

More similar to the older forms is a stanza of a song in 
Dryden formed after AABBCC^ddee^e^ (p. 339). 

In Modem poetry such stanzas are used especia^Uy by Bums, 
Scott, and sometimes by Moore. So we have in Bums a fine 
simple stanza on the model A^ B^ A^ B^ c^ B^, similar to the 
Shoreham stanza (cf. § 264): 

// was a' for our righi/u* king 

We left fair Scotland's strand, 
It was a for our rightfu king 
We e^er saw Irish land. 

My dear ; 
We e'er saw Irish land, 
Similarstanzas occur in Moore on the formula A^B^A^B^a-^^B^ 
in Then/are thee well, on A^ B^^^A^B --3 CiB '^^in Dear Fanny. 
Other stanzas by the same poet have a somewhat longer cauda^ 
2l'& A^B'^^A^B'-'^c-C'^d'-'d'^'iA^C ^3 

oxAB'-AB'^C'-C'-^dd^EF'^EF'^^. 
A stanza used by Sir Walter Scott in To the Sub-Prior 
(p. 461) is formed on the model A A B Bj^Cy^c^ C^, the /rofts 
consisting of four-stressed verses : 
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Good evenings Sir Priest ^ and so laie as you ride^ 
With your mule so /airy and your mantle so wide; 
But ride you through valley ^ or ride you o'er hilly 
There is one that has warrant to wait on you still. 

Backy backy 

The volume black! 
I have a warrant to carry it back. 

Most of these stanzas admit of being looked upon as tri- 
partite on account of the bipartite structure of ih^/rons. 

Other stanzas may be viewed as consisting of three unequal 
parts (if not regarded as bipartite); such, for instance, is the 
stanza on the scheme (a)'^A^ [b) '^B'^^c^ {d) D^b^Y^eec c^ Q 
occurring in Shelley's Autumn^ A Dirge (iii. 65), where the 
symbols {a) and {b) denote middle rhymes. 

Stanzas of this kind are met with also in modern poetry, as 
e.g. in Thackeray, Mrs. Browning, and Rossetti (cf. Metriky ii, 
§§353,354). 
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CHAPTER V 

TRIPARTITE STANZAS 

I. Isomeirical sianzas, 

§ 267. In the anisometrical stanzas (which might, as being 
the older species, have been treated of first) the distinction 
between the first and the last part of the stanza {from and 
Cauda) is marked as a rule by a difference of metre in them ; 
in isometrical stanzas, on the other hand, the distinction 
between the two parts depends solely on the arrangement of the 
rhyme. For this reason certain six-lined stanzas consisting 
of two equal parts and a third of the same structure (the 
formula being aabbcc^oxiht like), which now and then occur 
in the Suriees Psalter (e. g. Ps. xliv, st. 5), cannot strictly be 
called tripartite. 

Stanzas like these are, however, not unfrequent in Modern 
English poetry, as e.g. in a song of Carew's {Poets ^ iii. 292) : 

' Ceasey thou afflicted soul^ to mourtiy 

Whose love and faith are paid with scorn ; 
For I am starved that feel the blisses 
Of dear embraces, smiles and kisses, 
From my souTs idol, yet complain 
Of equal love more than disdain. 

For an account of many other stanzas of the same or 
similar structure (consisting of trochaic four-foot lines, iambic- 
anapaestic lines of four stresses, or lines of five, six, and 
seven measures), see Metrik, ii, §§ 355, 356. 

It is only rarely that we find stanzas formed on the scheme 
aaaabb{^^,%/\n the Surtees Psalter, xlix. 2 1 ; in Ben Jonson, 
Poets, iv. 574) ; or on the formula aabbab^,2.^\Ti Swinburne, 
Poems, i. 248. 

One form, analogous to the stanza first mentioned in this 
section and used pretty often in Modem English, has crossed 
rhymes ababab. It occurs with four-foot verses in Byron, 
She walks in Beauty : 
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She walks in beauty^ like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies : 

And all thafs best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes ; 

Thus mellow' d to that tender light 
Which Heaven to gaudy day denies. 

The same stanza of trochaic or iambic-anapaestic metres of 
three or five measures is also frequently met with (cf. Metrik, 

", § 368). 

The tripartite character of a strophe appears somewhat more 
distinctly in stanzas formed on the scheme ababbb, or 
ababbxi^zL Metrik, ii, § 359J. 

The only stanzas, however, that are in the strictest sense to be 
regarded as tripartite are those in which the first and the last 
part are clearly distinguished by the arrangement of rhymes, as 
e.g. in the type ababcc. This stanza is very popular in 
Modern English poetry ; in the Middle English period, however, 
we find it very rarely used, as e. g. in the Coventry Mysteries, 

p. 315. 

In Modern English it occurs e.g. in Surrey, A Prayse of his 
Love (p. 31): 

Give placcy ye lovers y here be/ore 

That spend your boasts and brags in vain; 

My Ladys beauty passeth more 

The best of yours, I dare well sqyen, 

Than doth the sun the candle light, 

Or brightest day the darkest night. 

This form of stanza is used with lines of the same metres by 
many other poets, e.g. by M. Arnold, pp. 195, 197, 256, 318. 
Similar stanzas of four-foot trochaic (cf. p. 285), or of four- 
stressed verses, and especially of five-foot verses, are very 
popular. They are found e.g. in Shakespeare's Venus and 
Adonis, M. Arnold's Mycerinus (first part, p. 8), &c. (cf. Metrik, 
ii, §§ 360, 361). 

Similar stanzas, however, in which the frons precedes the 
versus, according to the formula aabcbc (cf. p. 285), do not 
occur frequently; a rare form, also, is that in which the cauda is 
placed between the Uto pedes (cf. p. 285 and Metrik, ii, § 362). 

§ 268. Still more popular than the six-lined stanzas, both in 
the Middle and in the Modern English periods, are those of 
seTOn lines, which are modelled on Old French lyric poetry, the 
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prevailing type being that of an Old French ballade-stanza, viz. 
ababbcc. But it is not before the middle of the fifteenth century 
that we meet with an example of this stanza consisting of four- 
foot verses, viz. in Lydgate's Minor Poems {Percy Society, 1840), 
p. 129; a specimen of four-stressed verses occurs in the 
Chester Plays, pp. 1-7 and pp. 156-8. We may, however, take 
it for granted that this form of stanza was known long before 
that time, since four-foot verjes were used much earlier than 
li v\ those of five feet, and a qji^lined stanza of five-foot verses 
occurs (for the first time, bo far as we know) as early as in 
Chaucer's Compleynte of the Dethe of Pile, and subsequently in 
many other of his poems (e.g. Troylus and Cryseyde, The 
Assembly of Fowles, The Clerkes Tale) and in numerous other 
poems of his successors, e. g. in The Kingis Quatr by King 
James I of Scotland. It has been sometimes maintained that 
this stanza was called rhyme royal stanza because that royal 
poet wrote his well-known poem in it; this, however, is not 
so. Guest long ago pointed out (ii. 359) that this name is to 
be derived from the French term chant-royal, applied to certain 
poems of similar stanzas which were composed in praise of God 
or the Virgin, and used to be recited in the poetical contests at 
Rouen on the occasion of the election of a * king *. Chaucer's 
verses to Adam Scrivener are of this form and may be quoted 
as a specimen here (after Skeat's text, p. 118): 

Adam scrtveyn, if euer it thee bifalle 

Boece or Troylus to writen newe, 
Under thy lokkes thou most haue the scalle. 

But after my making thou write trewe. 

So oft a day I mot thy werk renewe 
Hit to correcte and eek to rubbe and scrape^ 
And al is through thy negligence and rape. 

In Modern English this beautiful stanza was very popular up 
to the end of the sixteenth century ; Shakespeare, e. g., wrote his 
Lucrece in it ; afterwards, however, it unfortunately fell almost 
entirely out of use (cf. Metrik, ii, § 364). 

The same form of stanza, composed of two-, three-, or four- 
foot verses also occurs almost exclusively in the Early Modem 
English period (cf. ib., § 363). 

Some varieties of this stanza, mostiy formed of three-, four-, 

and five-foot verses, correspond to the schemes ababccb^ 

^ (e.g. in Akenside, Book I, Ode iii), ababcbc^ (Spenser, 

Daphnatda, p. 542), ababcbc^ (R. Browning, vi. 41)^ Other 
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stanzas of seven lines are ababcca^, aaddcca^, aabbacc^^ 
ababCdC^, aabbccc^, ababccc^, ababccc^y abaccdd^ 
(for specimens see Metrik^ ii, §§ 365, 366). 

§ 269. Eight-lined isometrical stanzas are also frequently 
used in the Middle and Modern English period, though not so 
often as those of six and seven lines. 

The scheme ababbaba, formed from the simple equal- 
membered stanza of eight lines abababab, it would seem, 
by inversion of the last two couplets, is rare in Middle English. 
We find it in the Dtgby Flays, consisting of four-foot verses. 
In Modern English, too, it is not very common ; we have an 
example in Wyatt, e. g. pp. 118, 135, and another in the same 
poet, formed of five-foot verses (ababbab a^), p. 135. 

Much more in favour in the Middle as well as in the Modem 
English period is the typical form of the eight-lined stanza, 
corresponding to the scheme ababbcbc. It is formed from 
the preceding stanza by the introduction of a new rhyme in the 
sixth and eighth verses, and it had its model likewise in a popular 
ballade-stanza of Old French lyrical poetry. 

In Middle English poetry this stanza is very conmion, consist- 
ing either of four-stressed verses (e. g. in TAe Lyfe of Joseph of 
Arimathia, E. E. T. S., vol 44, and On the death of the Duke of 
Suffolk, Wright's Polit, Poems, ii. 232) or of four-foot or five- 
foot verses. As an example of the form consisting of four-foot 
verses we may quote a stanza from Wright's Polit. Songs, 
p. 246 : 

Alle }>at beop of kuerte trewe, 

A stounde herknep to my song 
Of duel, pat dep hap diht us newe 

pat makep me syke ant sorewe among/ 

Of a knyht, pat wes so strong 
Of wham god hap don ys wille ; 

Me punchep pat dep hap don vs wrong, 
pat he so sone shal ligge sttlle. 

Many other examples occur in later poetry, e. g. in Minot, 
Lydgate, Dunbar, Lyndesay, in Wyatt, p. 119, Bums, p. 59, 
Walter Scott, p. 160, &c. 

Similar stanzas of two-stressed and three-foot verses are only 
of rare occurrence; we find them e.g. in Percy's ReL II. ii. 3 ; 
Wyatt, p. 4i» 

The same stanza, consisting of five-foot verses, was used by 
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Chaucer in his ^ ^ C*, the first stanza of which may be quoted 
here: 

Almyghty and al nurciable Quene, 

To whom that al this world fluth for socour 
To have relets of sinne^ sorwe, and teem! 
Glorious Virgyne^ of aUe floures flour ^ 
To thee I flee ^ confounded in err our I 
Help, and releve^ thou mtghfy debonaire. 
Have mercy of my perilous langour I 
Venquysshed m* hath my cruel adversaire. 

Chaucer uses the same stanza in some other minor poems, 
and also in The Monkes Tale; besides this we find it often 
in Lydgate, Dunbar, Kennedy; more rarely in Modern English 
poetry; e.g. in Spenser's Shepheards CaL, Eel. XI ^ S. Daniel's 
Cleopatra, &c. 

Now and then some other eight-lined stanzas occur, e.g. 
one with the formula ahahhccb in Chaucer's Complaynt oj 
Venus, and in the Flyting by Dunbar and Kennedy. The 
scheme aahbc dcd is used in a love-song (JReL Ant. i. 70—4). 
In the Modem English period we have stanzas on the schemes 
a^5a'*'bccd'^d'*'^{in Sidney, Psalm XLIII), abah c ccb^ 
(Scott, Heivellyn, p. 4'j2)i a'*' b a '^ be '^C'^d^d'^'2 {Moore); qf. 
Metrik, ii, §§369-71. 

There are also eight-lined stanzas formed by combination with 
tail-rhyme stanzas, as a aba a be c^, aabcc ddb^, but they are 
not frequent; a stanza corresponding to the formula aabaabcc^ 
we have in Spenser, Epigram III (p. 586) ; and the variety 
aabccddb^ (the cauda being enclosed by the pedes) occurs in 
Moore. 

The same peculiarity we find in stanzas formed on the 
scheme AAbcbcAA^ (Moore), or aabcbc ddj^ (Words- 
worth, ii. 267); cf. Metrik, ii, §§ 372, 373. 

§ 270. Stanzas of a still larger compass are of rare occur- 
rence in Middle English poetry. A nine-lined stanza corre- 
sponding to the formula aabaabbcc^^e have in Chaucer's 
Complaynt of Mars ; it seems to be formed from the rhyme 
royal stanza, by adding one verse to each pes; but it might 
also be looked upon as a combination with the tail-rhyme 
stanza. Another stanza of this kind, with the formula 
aabaabbab^, "is used in Chaucer's Complaynt of Faire 
Anelyda and in Dunbar's Goldin Targe. 

A similar stanza, corresponding to the formula aabccbdbd^, 
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occurs in Modern English poetry in John Scott, Ode XII. 
Other stanzas used in the Modem English period are formed 
with parallel rhymes, as e.g. on the scheme aaabbbccc^ 
(Walter Scott, Lady of the Ldke^ p. 187); forms with crossed 
rhymes throughout or partly are also used, as e. g. by Wyatt, 
p. 121, according to the formula ahahccc dd^x 
My love is like unto th* eternal fire, 

And I as those which therein do remain ; 
Whose grievous pains is but their great desire 
To see the sight which they may not attain: 
So in helVs heat myself I feel to be, 
That am restrained by great extremity, 
The sight of her which is so dear to me. 
O I puissant Love! and power of great avail! 
By whom hell may be felt ere death assail! 
As to other schemes {ababbcdcd^, ababbcbcc^, ababcdcdR^, 
ababcdcdd^y &c.) cf. MetrOi, ii, §§ 374-6. 

§ 271. A Middle English staiiEa often lines, similar to those 
of nine lines, is used by Chaucer in the Envoy to his Complaynt 
of Mars and Venus {aabaab b aabg); another on the model 
ababbccbbb^is found in a poem Long Ltfe (E.E. T. S., 49, 
p. 156, quoted in Metrik, i. p. 421). 

Some of the Modern English stanzas again are formed by 
combination with diflferent varieties of the tail-rhyme stanza, as 
e. g. one according to the formula aab^ccb'^ddee^in Prior, 
The Parallel (Poets, vii. 507) : 

Prometheus, forming Mr. Day, 
Carv'd something like a man in clay. 
The mortar s work might well miscarry ; 
He, that does heaven and earth control. 
Alone has power to form a soul, 
His hand is evident in Harry. 
Since one is but a moving clod, 
T*other the lively form of God; 
^Squire Walks, you will scarce be able 
To prove all poetry but fable, 
A stanza of trochaic verses corresponding to a similar 
scheme, viz. aabccbdddb^, is used by Tennyson in The 
Window (p. 284). 

Sometimes the scheme is ababccdeed^ (where there are 
two pedes forming 2k from, and a tail-rhyme stanza equivalent to 
two versus)^ as in Akenside, Book I, Ode II (Poets, ix. 773). 
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Some stanzas, on the other hand, have a parallel arrange- 
ment of rhymes, aabbccddeE (e E being the cauda) as in 
Walter Scott, Soldier^ Wake (p. 465) ; or more frequently 
crossed rh3rmes, ahabc dcdee^y ababcdcdee^, the first 
eight verses forming the upsong (pedes) \ or with a four- 
lined upsong aabbcdcdee^,aabbc dde de^^ababbc cdc D^, 
The laist-mentioned form hsis been used several times by Swin- 
burne, e.g. Poems f ii, pp. 126, 215, 219, &c., in his ballads. 
For specimens see Meirik, ii, §§ 379-81. 

§ 272. Stansas of eleven lines are very scarce in Middle 
English poetry, if used there at all, and even in Modem Eng- 
lish very few examples occur. A stanza of Swinburne's may 
be mentioned here, imitated from an Old French ballade- (or 
rather chant-royal) stanza, corresponding to the formula 
ababc c ddedE^ and used in a Ballad against the Enemies of 
France (Poems, ii. 212). Cf. Metrik^ ii, §382. 

Twelve-lined stanzas are much more frequently used, even 
in Middle English poetry ; one of four-foot verses according to 
the scheme ababab abbcbC (the stanzas being connected 
into groups by concatenatio) occurs in the fine fourteenth-cen- 
tury poem, The PearL Another of four-stressed verses corre- 
sponding to the formula ababababc dcdvtt have in Wright's 
Polit, Songs f p* 149; one of four-foot verses together with other 
forms of stanzas {abababababab, ababcdcdefef) we 
have in the poem on the Childhood of Christ (ed. Horstmann, 
Heilbronn, 1878). 

But it is chiefly in Modem English poetry that stanzas of 
twelve lines are very common, especially stanzas consisting of 
three equal parts, with crossed rhymes. In some of these 
there is no diflference at all in the structure of the three parts, 
as e.g. in a stanza by Prior {Poets^ vii. 402) on the model 
ababcdcdefef^] while in others the refrain (consisting of 
the four last verses) forms the cauda^ as e.g. in Moore's 
Song on the Birthday of Mrs, — : 

Of all my happiest hours of joy. 

And even I have had my measure, 
When hearts were full, and evWy eye 

Hath kindled with the light of pleasure. 
An hour like this I nier was given. 

So full of friendship* s purest blisses; 
Young Love himself looks down from heaven. 

To smile on such a day as this is. 
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Then c(me, my friends , this hour improve, 
Let* s feel as if we ne'er could sever; 

And may the birth of her we love 
Be thus with joy remembered ever ! 

Now and then certain modifications of this form of stanza 
are met with, especially stanzas the four-lined refrain of which 
forms not only the end, but also the beginning, of the stanza 
(but as a rule only in the first stanza, the others having the 
refrain only at the end); e.g. AB ABcdcdAB A B^ (st. i), 
dedefgfgABAB^ (st. 2), hihiklklAB AB^ (st. 3), in 
Moore, Drink to her. 

In other poems Moore uses this type of stanza with lines 
of four stresses, as in Drink of this cup, and with lines of two 
stresses, as in When the Balatka. For some rarely occurring 
stanzas of this kind see Metrik, ii, §§ 385, 386. 

A stanza of thirteen lines corresponding to the formula 
ababbcbcdeeed^ occurs in the Middle English poem The 
Eleven Pains of Hell {E. E. T. S., 49, p. 210). Another one on 
the scheme a'-^a'^Bc^c^Bd'^d'^d'-^be^e'^B^^t have in Moore, 
Go where glory waits thee. 

As to stanzas of fifteen and eighteen lines see Metrik, ii, § 387. 

II. Anisometrical stanzas, 

§278. As mentioned before (§267) the anisometrical stanzas 
of the tripartite class, being older, might have been dealt with 
before the isometrical stanzas. This chronological order of 
treatment, however, would have been somewhat inconvenient in 
practice, as it would have involved the necessity of discussing* 
many of the more complicated stanzas before the shorter and 
simpler ones, most of which do not occur in Middle English, 
but in Modern poetry only. Moreover, the absence of certain 
simple and short forms of stanza constructed in accordance 
with the principles which were generally adopted in the Middle 
English period is a purely accidental circumstance, which 
is liable at any moment to be altered by the discovery of 
new texts. 

In the following paragraphs, therefore, the stanzas belonging 
to this chapter are discussed according to their arrangement 
of rhymes and to the length of the Unes of which they are 
composed. 

We begin with certain stanzas of six lines, the first part (the 
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fr(ms or * upsong ') of which is isometrical, the arrangement of 
rhymes being parallel. 

A pretty stanza with the scheme aahb ^c c^ presents itself 
in the song The Fairy Queen (Percy's ReL III. ii. 26) : 

Come^ follow y follavo me^ 

YoUy fairy elves that be: 

Which circle on the greene. 

Come y follow Mab, your queene. 
Hand in hand lei's dance around, 
For this place is fairy e ground. 

For similar stanzas conforming to the schemes aabb^cc^^ 
aabbc^c^, aabbc'^C'^^, aab b^C'^ c^^, aabbc^c^ (in Moore, 
7^ Wandering Bard), &c., see Melrik, ii, § 389. 

Another group is represented by stanzas of six rhymingcouplets 
of unequal length, as a^ a^ 3. b^ c^ c^ (Sidney, Psalm XXXIX), 
«6«3^e^3^6^3 {id'PsalmlJ); ox a^a^b^b^c c^, a^a^bj^b^c c^, 
frequently used by Herbert and Cowley, or a^dj^b b^c^c^, 
aab^b^cc^ (in Moore, Si, Senanus and ihe Lady), the two 
pedes enclosing the cauda (cf. Meirik, ii, §§ 390-2). 

Similar stanzas with crossed rhymes occur pretty often, 
especially stanzas of three Septenary verses broken up by 
inserted rh3rme, according to the formula a^ b'^^a^b -'3 a^ b ^3, 
as in Moore, TTie Gazelle : 

Dosi ihou noi hear ihe silver bell, 

Thro^ yonder lime-irees ringing? 
*Tis my lad^s lighi gazelle. 

To me her love-ihoughis bringing, — 
All ihe while ihai silver bell 

Around his dark neck ringing. 

For other specimens see Meirik, ii, § 393. 

§ 274. More popular are stanzas of a more distinctly tripar- 
tite character, formed on the scheme ababcc (which occurs 
also in the isometrical group). These stanzas are used in 
many various forms, as e.g. one in Copper, Olney Hymns 
(p. 25), like ababcc c^i 

By whom was David iaughi 

To aim ihe deadly blow. 
When he Goliaih foughi. 

And laid ihe Giiiiie low? 
Nor sword nor spear ihe sHpling look, 
Bui chose a pebble from ihe brook. 
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Numerous other exEonples are quoted in Meirtk, ii, § 394, 
together with similar stanzas formed according to the schemes 
ab'^ab'-'^ec^ abab^C C^y a'^ba'^b^cc^t abab^cc^, 
a'^ba^b^cc^, Ac. 

The reverse order with regard to the length of the verses in 
the pedes and the caiida is also not uncommon, as e. g. in stanzas 
on the schemes ababc^c^, ababc^c.^, abab^c^ f 5, &c. 

Stanzas of this kind are met with chiefly in the earlier 
Modern English poets, e.g. in Cowley and Herbert. Shorter 
lines also are used, e.g. in stanzas corresponding to the 
formulas abab^cc^, abab^cc^) stanzas like these also occur 
later, e.g. in Moore. In Cowley, now and then, a stanza is 
found with a preceding /rons (on the scheme aa^bcb c^. In 
Moore we find yet another variety (in Poor broken flower), the 
Cauda of which is enclosed by the pedes (according to the formula 
a'^bf^cc^a'^b^. 

Another group of stanzas is to be mentioned here, the verses ^ 
of which are of different length in the first part, admitting of 
many various combinations. Especially stanzas of Septenary 
rhythm in the first part are very popular, as e. g. in Cowper's 
finfe poem The Castaway (p. 400), on the scheme a^ b^ a^ b^cc^x 

Obscurest night involved the sky, 

The Atlantic billows roared, 
When such a destined wretch as /, 

Washed headlong from on board. 
Of friends, of hope, of all bereft, 
His floating home for ever left. 

There are many varieties of this form of stanza, as e.g. 
a^b^a^b^cc^, a^b^a^b^c^c^, a^b^a^b^c^c^, a^b^a^b^cc^, 

^6 ^4 ^« ^4 ^ ^5 5 ^3 ^4 ^3 ^4 ^ ^4 > ^2 ^4 ^2 ^4 ^ ^6- ^ these different 
schemes were chiefly used by the earlier Modem English poets, 
as Browne, Carew, Cowley, Waller, and Herbert. (See Metrik, 

% § 397-) 

There are some other stanzas of allied structure which may 
be regarded as extensions of the Poulter's Measure by the 
addition of a second Alexandrine or Septenary verse, their 
formulas being abcb^d^d.^ or ab^c^b^d^d^. For examples 
see Metrik, ii, § 398. 

§ 276. Stanzas of seven lines are very common, and have 
many diverse forms. In the first place may be mentioned those 
which have parallel arrangement of rhymes, and in which the 
frons is isometrical. Some of these forms, used chiefly by the 
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earlier poets, as Cowley, Sheffield, and others, have the scheme 
a abb c^c^c^ oxaabbc^ca^. Another variety, with alternate four- 
and two-foot iambic-anapaestic lines according to the formula 
aabb^rr^R^^ occurs in Moore, The Legend of Puck the Fairy : 
Would* st know what tricks, by the pale moonlight y 
Are played by me, the merry Utile Sprite^ 
Who wing through air from the camp to the courts 
From king to clown, and of all make sport; 
Singing, 1 am the Sprite 
Of the merry midnight. 
Who laugh at weak mortals, and love the moonlight. 
Stanzas with an anisometrical first part, e.g. on the model 
^4 «6 b^ b^ c f 4 Tg in Donne, Loves Exchange (Poets, iv. 30), are 
of rare occurrence. 

Numerous stanzas of this kind have in part crossed rhymes ; 
we find, e. g., stanzas with the same order of rhymes as in the 
rhyme royal, on the model ababbc^c^, as in S. Daniel, 
A Description of Beauty : 

Beauty {beams, nay, flame 
Of that great lamp of lighf), 

That shines a while with fame. 
But presently makes night/ 
Like wintet^s shortWd bright. 
Or summers sudden gleams ; 
How much more dear^ so much less lasting beams. 
Similar stanzas have the schemes ababb^cc^, ababcb^c^, 
ababcc^R^y ababcc^C^, ababcc^b^, abab^cc^a^, &c. 
For examples see Metrik, ii, §§ 401-3. 

In many stanzas the first and the last part {frons and 
Cauda) are anisometrical. Thus Donne, Cowley, and Con- 
greve furnish many examples of the formulas a^b^a^b^c c^b^, 
a'^^b^a'^^b^c c^c^, a^b^a^b^cc2b^, and later poets make 
frequent use of similar stanzas composed of shorter lines after 
the model of the following by Congreve, Poets, vii. 546 

Tell me no more I am deceived, 
That Cloe*s false and common; 

1 always knew {at least believ*d) 
She was a very woman ; 

As such I lik*d, as such caress* d^ 
She still was constant when possessed, 
She could do more for no man. 
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For examples of other similar stanzas {a^b^a^b.^c c b.^^ 
ci^b^a^b^C C^C^y ci^b^a^b^ccc^^ a^b '*'^a^b '^2^ c a^^ Sec) ^t 
Metrik^ ii, §§ 404-6. 

§ 276. Eight-lined stansas of various kinds are also 
very popular. They rarely occur, however, with an iso- 
metrical y9-t?w, composed of rhyming couplets ((iabbc<d^d^^ 
a'^a'^b'-'b'-'^C'-'C'^<id~d'-'^y aabbccd^d^\ cf. Meirik^ ii, 
§§ 408, 410); or with enclosing rhymes in the cauda 
{aabbcdd^c^j aabb^cd^d^c^t ib. § 409); or of an aniso- 
metrical structure with parallel rhymes in both parts (ib. § 411). 

The usual forms show crossed rhymes ; either throughout the 
whole stanza (in which case the first part is isometrical), or 
in the first part only. The first form is represented by the 
following elegant stanza {a b a b^c^d '^.^c^d '^^) in the second of 
Drayton's Eclogtus (Poets, iii. 590) : 

Upon a bank with roses set about, 

Where turtles oft sit joining bill to bill. 
And gentle springs steal softly murmuring out. 
Washing the foot of pleasures sacred hill ; 
There little Love sore wounded lies. 

His bow and arrows broken, 
Bedewed with tears from Venus' eyes; 
Oh I grievous to be spoken. 

Other schemes that occur are : a b a b c^d^c^d^, a b a b c d c^d.^, 
ababccd^d^, abab^cc^ddj^, aba^b^ccdd^, a'^ba'^b^c^d^c ^^, 
ab'^'ab '^^c^d'^^c^d~^^ a'^bc '^'hd'^'e^fie^, a'^ba'^'b^c dc^d^^ 
a'-'ba'^bc^dc'^'^d^ (M. Arnold, p. 2), &c.; for numerous 
examples see Metrik, ii, §§ 412, 414, 415. 

Sometimes stanzas occur, the isometrical part of which forms 
the cauda, as on the scheme a^ b^a^b^ccdd^m Moore, Sovereign 
Woman : 

The dance was der, yet still in dreams, 

That fairy scene went on; 
Like clouds still flushed with daylight gleams. 

Though day itself is gone. 
And gracefully to music's sound. 
The same bright nymphs went gliding round; 
While thou^ the Queen of all, wert there — 
The fairest still, where all were fair. 

For examples of other ioxm^{aba^b^cdCD^, a'-'^b^a'-'^b^cbcb^, 
a^b^c^b^dede^, &c.) see Metrik, ii, §§ 413, 416. 

SCHIPPBR Z 
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§ 277. Very frequently stanzas occur which are of an entirely 
anisometrical structure in both parts. To this group belong the 
first tripartite anisometrical stanzas of the Middle English period, 
contained in Wright's Spec, of Lyr. Poetry y p. in (two songs). 
Their stanzaic form {^aj)^aj>^hb^c^c^ is also of great impor- 
tance, on account of the fact that the first five-foot verses as yet 
known in English poetry occur in the cauda of these stanzas. 
The first strophe may serve as an example : 
Lutel wot hit anymofiy 

Hon loue hym hauep yhounde^ 
pat for us ope rode ron. 
Ant hohie vs wip is wounde, 
pe loue of hym vs hauep ymaked sounde^ 
Ant yeast pe grimly gost to grounde, 
Euer ant oo^ nyht ant day^ he hauep vs in is pohte, 
He nul nout leose Pat he so deore bohte. 

This stanza is also interesting on account of its regular use of 
masculine rhymes in the first and in the third line, and of 
feminine rhymes in the others. The structure of the five- 
measured verses employed in this stanza has been referred to 
before (§ 153). 

Very often both main parts, the upsong and the downsong^ 
have crossed rhymes in Modem English, e.g. in a form of 
stanza with the scheme a^b^a^h^c d^c^d^ in Southey, lo a 
Spider {^\. 180): 

Spider 1 thou need'st not run in fear about 

To shun my curious eyes ; 
I worit humanely crush thy bowels out, 

Lest thou should' st eat the flies ; 
Nor will I roast thee with a damtid delight 
Thy strange instinctive fortitude to see. 
For there is One who might 
One day roast me. 

A structure analogous to that of the two last-quoted specimens 
is exhibited in many stanzas occurring in earlier Modem English 
poetry, as in Cowley, Herbert, Browne, Carew {a^b^a^b^c^c^d^d^f 

^5 ^2 ^6 ^2 ^4 ^3 ^6 ^2» ^8^2^3^2^^4^^5> ^4 ^2 ^4^2 ^3 ^2^^8)5 ^^^^^ 

forms, corresponding only in the upsong or downsong to the 
Middle English stanza quoted above, are a*4^2^*3^2^"'4^3^*'4^3» 

fl4^-3«43-33~2^^3^4^~3> ^^h^A^Z^ ^3^A^3> *C., USCd by 

Burns, Moore, and Mrs. Hemans. For examples see Metrik, ii, 
§§417,418. 
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§ 278. The next group consists of stanzas, one main part of 
which consists of a half or of a whole tail-rhyme stanza. The 
first of these two forms is used e. g. by Bums in the song She 's 
Fair and Pause (p. 204), where the stanza consists of four- and 
three-foot verses on the model a^ h^ a^h^cc c^ d^ : 

She *s fair and fame that causes my smarts 

I l(fed her metkle and lang : 
She's broken her vow, she's broken my heart, 
And I may e'en gae hang. 

A coo/ cam in wi* rowth 0' gear. 
And I hae tint my dearest dear. 
But woman is hut warld's gear, 
Sae let the honie lass gang. 

Other stanzas of this class correspond to the formulas 
a^^h^ai^h^aaa^b^, a'-'^b^a^^b^C'-'C-^C'-'^b^, a^b^a^b^c c c^b^. 
For examples see Metrik, ii, § 419. 

There is another form of stanza the first part of which 
according to the Middle English usage consists of a complete 
tail-rhjrme stanza (cf. the ten-lined stanzas of this group), while 
the Cauda is formed by a rhyming couplet, so that its structure 
corresponds to the scheme aa^b^a a^ b^cc^; it occurs in Spenser, 
epigrams, ii (p. 586) : 

As Diane hunted on a day. 

She chaunst to come where Cupid lay, 

His quiver by his head: 
One of his shafts she stole away. 
And one of hers did close convoy 

Into the other's stead: 
With that* Love wounded my Lovers hart 
But Diane beasts with Cupid's dart. 

Similar stanzas of other metres are very frequently met with, 
as e.g. stanzas corresponding to the formulas aa^b^cc^b^dd^, 
a a^ ^2 c c^ ^2 ^^6 > ^ ^2 ^3 ^ ^2 ^3 ^ ^7 > ^^^ a^a'^^b^C'^C'^^b^ ^d^. 
The reverse order (i. e. from + two versus) we have in 
aa^bb^^c^bb^c^ and aa&bb^c^dd^e^. For examples see 
Metrik, ii, § 420. 

A stanza corresponding to the formula ab^c^ab^c^a^D^ 
occurs in M. Arnold's The Church of Brou (p. 17). 

§ 279. Among stanzas of nine lines, those with parallel 
rhymes must again be mentioned first; as e.g. a strophe on the 
scheme aabbccdd^d^, in Akenside, Book I, Ode X, To the 
Muse (Poets, ix. 780). Other stanzas occurring also in more 

z a 
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recent poetry (Wordsworth, W. Scott) are on the schemes 
aabb^cc^cdd^y aadbc^d^cc^d^, a^b^aa^b^ccdD^. For 
examples see Metrik, ii, § 421. 

Similar stanzas, also with an isometrical first part, but with 
crossed rhymes, are not very often met with. The schemes are 
abab^cc^cdd^, ababccdd^d^, ababbcbb^c^y ababcdcd^e^^ 
a^b^aa^b^c^dc^d^, Sec Specimens of them are also fomid 
in modem poets, as in Moore, Bums, Walter Scott, &c. For 
examples see Meiriky ii, § 432. 

More frequently stanzas occur with an anisometrical first and 
last part and crossed rhymes in each of them ; the schemes are 
a^b^a^b^c^d^c^dd^, a^b^a^b^cc^dd^c^, a^b^a^b^c^dd^cc^. 
The most popular, however, are those stanzas in which one 
or other of the two main parts consists of Septenary verses; 
they are of frequent occurrence in Bums and other modem 
poets ; a stanza on the scheme a^ b^ a^ b^ c^ </-3 c^ d^^^r^, e. g., is 
found in Bums, Tke Holy Fair (p. 14) : 

Upon a simmer Sunday morn. 
When Natures face is fair ^ 
I walked forth to view the corn. 

An* snuff the caller air. 
The risin* sun, owre Galston muirs, 

Wf glorious light was glintin; 
The hares were htrplin down the furrs^ 
The lav* rocks they were chantin 
Fu* sweet that day. 
For similar examples see Metrik, ii, § 424. 
Other stanzas are formed by combination with a complete or 
a shortened tail-rhjrme stanza; so that we have schemes like 
aa^b^cc^b^ddd^f a'*'a'*'bc'*'C'^bj^d^d'*'^b^, aa^b^cc^h^dd^b^. 
They occur in Carew {Poets, iii. 709), Dryden (p. 368), and 
Thackeray (p. 237). The formula a^b^aj>^cdcc^d^ we find 
in CampbeU (p. 82), a^^b^a^b^cc^b^dd^ in Byron's Ode to 
Napoleon (p. 273): 

*Tis done — but yesterday a King! 

And arnCd with Kings to strive — 
And now thou art a nameless thing ; 

So abject— yet alive/ 
Is this the man of thousand thrones. 
Who strew* d our earth with hostile bones^ 

And can he thus survive? 
Since he, miscalVd the Morning Star, 
Nor man nor fiend hath fallen so far. 
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For other specimens see Meirik, ii, §§ 424, 425. 

§ 280. Among the stanzas of ten lines, those with an iso- 
metrical first part and parallel rhymes may first be mentioned ; 
they correspond to the schemes aahhcddee^c^^ aabbcdcd^/^/^f 
a a 6 d c^d^c c c^d^y a a 5 d^c d c d^e e^, and are found in Akenside, 
Wordsworth, and Moore. Next come stanzas with an aniso- 
melrical first part according to the formulas a^ a^ b^ b^cc^dde^e^, 
a^a^b^b^c dc^d^e e^, ^'*'^'*'8^^4^*'^'*'3^'^4^'*'^'"8> occurring 
in Cowley and Campbell (cf. Metrik, ii, §§ 427, 428). 

In other stanzas, crossed rhymes are used in the isometrical 
first part ; they correspond to the formulas abab^c^d^ c^ d^ e^ e^ , 
ababc cded^U^i dbabc de^c^de^, cibabc^c^d^d^e.^^ej^f and 
are found in Browne, G. Herbert, and Ben Jonson (ib. § 429). 

In modern poetry simpler stanzas of this kind are used ; one 
e. g. on the scheme a'-'b'^a'-'b^^cc^d'^e'^'d'^e'^^ (the cauda 
being thus enclosed by the two pedes) in Moore's song Brmg the 
bright Garlands hither : 

Bring the bright garlands hither, 

Ere yet a leaf is dying ; 
If so soon they must wither, 

Ours be their last sweet sighing. 

Hark, that low dismal chime/ 

'Tis the dreary voice of Time, 
Oh, bring beauty, bring roses, 

Bring all that yet is ours ; 
Let life's day, as it closes. 

Shine to the last through flowers. 

Similar stanzas corresponding to the formulas a'^ba'^'b^ 
ccj^d~e d'^ e^i a '^ b '** a ^ b c '^ d c '^ d^e e^^, ababcdc d^e^e^, and 
a'^ba'-'b^C'-'^d^c^^d^C'^^d^, are used by the same poet in With 
Moonlight Beaming^ The Young Indian Maid, Guess^ guess, and 
From this Hour. 

Many stanzas of this group with an isometrical first part are 
formed by combination with a tail-rhyme stanza, which then 
generally forms the cauda, as in one of Cunningham's stanzas, 
viz. in Newcastle Beer (Poets, x. 729), the stanza consisting of 
four- and two-stressed verses on the scheme abab^cc^d^ee^d^: 

When fame brought the news of Great-Britain's success, 

And told at Olympus each Gallic defeat; 
Glad Mars sent by Mercury orders express. 
To summon the deities all to a treat: 
Blithe Comus was plac'd 
To guide the gay feast, 
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And freely declared there was choice of good cheer ; 

Yet vou/d to his thinking, 

For exquisite drinking^ 
Their nectar was nothing to Newcastle beer. 

For examples of many similar forms, e.g. ahahcc dee^d^, 
a^hh^a^ccdeed^, ahabj^cc^d^e'^e^^d^, abab^cc^d^ee^d^^ 
a b a\c '^ c '^id^e ^ e '^id^f see metrik, ii, § 431. 

§ 281. Stanzas of this kind with an anisometrical first part 
occur in the Middle English period ; e. g. in Wright's Spec, of 
Lyr, Poetry, p. 83, on the scheme a^ b'-'^a^b'^^cc^d'^^e e^ d-^^ : 

fesu, for pi muchele miht 

pou jef vs of pi grace, 
pat we mowe dai and nyht 

penken pi face. 
In myn herte hit dop me god, 
When y penke on iesu Mod, 

pat ran doun bi ys syde. 
From is herte doun to is fot, 
For ous he spradde is herte blod, . 
His woundes were so wyde. 

The shorter, Septenary part of the stanza represents the 
frons, the tail-rhyme stanza, the versus. Of a similar form 
(^4 K ^4 ^3 ^ «4 ^3 ^ ^3 ^2) ^ ^^^ stanza of the poem An Orison of 
our Lady (E.E. T. S., vol. xlix, p. 158). In Modem English 
also allied forms occur; one especially with the scheme 
a^b^a^b^ccde e^ d^ in Gray, Ode on the Spring (Poets, x. 2 1 5) ; 
other forms are a^b^a^b^c C2d^ee2d^, a^b^a^b^c c dee^d^, 
a ^3 a^ ^3 dd^ ^zff^^ ^3. (For examples see Metrik, ii, § 432.) 

The reverse combination, viz. tail-rhyme stanza and Septenary 
(on the scheme aa^b^c c^ b^ d* b^ d^ b^, also occurs in Middle 
English times*), e.g. in Wrights Spec, of Lyr, Poetry, p. 87: 

^ It is worth noticing that there are also tripartite stanzas in Middle 
English, either allied to the bob-wheel stanza or belonging to it, both in lyric 
and dramatic poetry ; e. g. the ten-lined stanza of a poem in Wright's Songi 
and Carols (Percy Soc., 1847), p. 15, on the scheme ABABCC C^d^ D D^ 
(quoted in Metrik, i, p. 406) ; one of eleven lines according to the formula 
A A A^B^C C C^B^d-^B A in the Towneky Mysteries, p. a 24 (quoted in 
Metrik, i, p. 407), and one of thirteen lines, used in a dialogue, corresponding 
to the scheme A B A B A A B A A B^c^B^C^, ibid., pp. 135-9 (quoted 
in Metrik, i, p. 408). 
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Nou skrinkep rose and lylie flour ^ 
pat whilen her pat suete sauour, 

in somer^pat suete tyde ; 
ne is no queue so stark ne stour^ 
ne no leuedy so hryht in hour, 

Pat ded ne shal by glyde. 
Whose wol fleyshlust forgony 

and heuetie hlis abyde^ 
on iesu be is poht anon^ 

pat per led was ys syde. 

Similar stanzas occur also in Modern English ; e. g. one on 
the formula aa^b^c c^b^d^e^dj^e^ in Bums (p. 255), another 
on the scheme aa^b.^c c,^ b^ de.^ d^ e^ {;=Poulter*s Measure in the 
cauda\ ib. p. 189. 

Other ten-line stanzas consisting chiefly of Septenary 
verses or of Poulters Measure correspond to the formulas 
a^b^a^b^c^d^c^d^ee^j ab^a^b^cd^^c^d^ee^^ aba^b^cdc^d^ee^. 
For examples, partly taken from Moore, see Metrik, ii, § 435. 

Stanzas of this kind consisting of five-foot verses are 
rarely met with, e. g. a^ b^ a^ b^ c^d^ c^d^ee^, ab^a^b^ccddee^^ 
«5 ^3 a^ ^3 c c^ d^ d^ e^ e^ ; as in Spenser and Browne (cf. Metrik, 

ii,§434). 

§282. Stanzas of eleven lines are also rare. There 
is one with an isometrical first part (on the scheme 
abab^cc2CQd2 d^ x^ d^) in Ben Jonson, Cynthia's Revels (Poets, 
iv. 610); another in Campbell's Gertrude of Wyoming {^i, xxxv- 
xxxix), corresponding to the scheme ababj^c^ddd^c^eej^. 

Other stanzas of an almost entirely anisometrical structure 
consist of a combination with a tail-rhyme stanza, as e. g. a 
Middle English stanza on the scheme aa^b^a a^ b^ a^ b^ aa^b^, 
with a regular tail-rhyme stanza representing the pedeSy and 
a shortened tail- rhyme stanza representing the cauday it' occurs 
in the Towneley Mysteries^ pp. 221-3. A similar one we have 
in Phineas Fletcher (Poets^ iv. 460) on the formula 

and another one in Leigh Hunt, Coronation Soliloquy (p. 225) 
which corresponds to the formula aa^b'^^cc^b'^^dd^e ^^f ^ ~ 3. 
In other stanzas parts only of tail-rhyme stanzas occur, as in 
a strophe of the form a^b'^^c^b '-^^de dd^e^rR^, used by 
Wordsworth in The Seven Sisters (iii. 15) : 
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Seven Daughters had Lord Archibald, 

All children of one mother: 
You could not say in one short day 

What love they bore each other, 
A garland of seven lilies wrought! 
Seven Sisters that together dwell ; 
But he, bold Knight as ever fought. 
Their Father, took of them no thought, 
He loved the wars so well. 
Sing mournfully, oh ! mournfully, 
The solitude of Binnorie ! 

Other stanzas of this kind are formed on the schemes 
a^b^a^b^c c^d^e^d^e^d^^ (Moore, Love's Young Dream), 
abbacc deed^e^ (Swinburne, Ave atque FbZ?, Poems, ii, 71), 
Cf. Metrik, ii, §§ 436, 437. 

§ 283. Stanzas of twelve lines are very numerous. One 
of the Middle English period we have in Wright's Spec, of Lyr. 
Poetry, "^^ 27; it is formed on the scheme a^b^aJ>^bbbc^DDD^C^ 
and is similar to those ten-lined stanzas mentioned above, 
which consist of two Septenary verses and a tail-rhyme stanza ; 
the second part of which, being the refrain, thus becomes the 
Cauda of the stanza. In the Modern English period some 
simple stanzas with an isometrical first part and parallel rhymes 
may be mentioned in the first place. These are constructed on 
the schemes aabbccdd^e^f^e^^f^^ aabbcc ddeef^f^ and 
occur in Mrs. Hemans (iv. 171; vii. 155); stanzas of this 
kind with crossed rhymes are likewise met with, e.g. 
a'^b a^bi^c c^d^eeff^d^ in Bums, p. 188. 

Pretty often we find stanzas for singing, the cauda of which 
is enclosed by ^<t pedes ; in the first stanza the two pedes together 
form the refrain, in the others, however, only the last one, e.g. in 
stanzas on the schemes A '*' B A '^ B^^c^d^c^d^A '^ B A ^ B^y 
e '^fe '^fi^gi^ h^gj^h^A'^BA'^B^ in Hymns Ancient and Mod,, 
No. 1 38, consisting of trochaic verses : 

Christ is risen! Christ is risen! 

He hath burst His bonds in twain; 
Christ is risen! Christ is risen! 
Alleluia ! swell the strain ! 
For our gain He suffered loss 

By Divine decrees- 
He hath died upon the Cross, 
But our God is He, 
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Christ is risen I Christ is risen I 
He hath hurst His bonds in twain ; 

Christ is risen/ Christ is risen! 
Alleluia/ swell the strain. 

See the chains of death are broken ; 
Earth below and heaven ahove^ &c. &c. 

Similar stanzas frequently occur in Moore, e.g. stanzas 
on the models A'^BA'^Bj^ccd^d^E'^BE'^Bj^f and 
f'^g/'^gj^hhi^i^E'-'BE'^B^ (in Loves light summer-cloud)^ 

AB'^AB'^^cd'^.^c^d^^AB'^AB'^^, 
ef'^ e/'-'^gh '^Qg^h'-'^AB'^AB'^Q (in All that 's bright must 
fade). For other examples see Metri/c, ii, § 441. 

Similar stanzas of Septenary metres, also common in 
Moore, have the formulas a^^ b^ a^ b^ c^ d^ c^ d^ E^ F^ E^ F^ 
(in When Time), A^B^A^B^c^d^c^d^A^B^A^B^ (st. i), 
d^e^d^e^/^g^/^g^A^BQA^B^ (st. ii); only in st. i the cauda is 
in the middle; in the others it closes the stanza {Nets and 
Cages). 

Other stanzas have the reverse order of verses, as e. g. stanzas 
on the schemes a --3 3^ a ^3 b^ c ^3 d^.c -3 d^ E'-o^F^E ^3 F^ (To 
Ladies' Eyes), A-^^B^A ^^B^cdcd^A ^^^^^ -3-5; {Oh/ Doubt me 
no/). This sort of stanza also occurs in Moore with other metres, 
e.g. according to the formulas A^B^A^B^c^d^c^d^Aj^B^A^B^, 
^4^2 ^4 ^^fzS%fziz ^4 ^2 ^4 ^2 {Not from thee) ; and there are still 
other varieties in Moore and in some of the more recent poets. 
Cf. Metrili, ii, §§ 443-5. 

§ 284. Among the stanzas of thirteen lines, one belonging 
to the Middle English period has been mentioned above 
(p. 342, note), which is formed by coml?ination with a tail-rhyme 
stanza. 

In the few Modern English stanzas of this length we 
generally find also a part of a tail-rhyme stanza, as e. g. in the 
cauda of a stanza constructed on the formula 
ab^ah'^cd'^c d'-'^ EF'-*^ gg^ F'^^ (Moore, Lesbia hath, &c.) ; 
or in a stanza like a'^ba'^b^c c,^bj^dd,^efefi^, deficient in 
one four-stressed tail-verse as in Moore, The Princes Day : 

Thd dark are our sorrows to-day will forget them, 

And smile through our tears, like a sunbeam in showers ; 
There never were hearts, if our rulers would let them, 
More formed to he grateful and blest than ours. 
But just when the chain 
Has ceased to pain, 
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And hope has emoreaiKd it round with flowers, 
There comes a new link 
Our spirits to sink—r 
Oh ! the joy that we taste, like the light of the poles. 

Is a flash amid darkness, too brilliant to stay ; 

But, though* t were the last Utile spark in our souls. 

We must light it up now, on our Prince's Day, 

For other forms of stanzas belonging to this group see 
Metrik, ii, § 447. 

§ 286. More numerous are stanzas of fourteen lines. 
Judging by the examples which have come to our knowledge, 
they are also, as a rule, formed by combination with a tail- 
rhyme stanza ; as e.g. in a stanza by Browne {Poets, iv. 276) on 
the scheme ab a b c a c a^a a^b^c c^b^; another stanza, frequently 
used by Bums, corresponds to the formula 

aa^b^cc^b^d^ e^ d^e^f-'^g^h'-^g^ 
and occurs, e. g., in his Epistle to Davie (p. 57) : 

While winds frae aff Ben»Lomond blaw. 
And bar the doors wi* driving snaw, 

And hing us owre the ingle, 
1 set me down, to pass the time. 
And spin a verse or twa 0* rhyme, 

In hamely, westlin jingle* 
While frosty winds blaw in the drift, 

Ben to the chimla lug, 
I grudge a wee the Great folks gift. 
That live sae bien arC snug : 
I tent less, and want less 
Their roomy fire-side ; 
But hanker and canker. 
To see their cursed pride, 

A similar stanza is found in Moore, The Sale of Loves, 
■a^ b '^^a^b '^^ c^ ^ ~3 ^4 d'^^E E^ ^ '^^ G- G^ ^'*'3« ^^ other 
stanzas used by this poet, the tail-rhyme stanza forms the cauda 
enclosed by two pedes (see § 283); e.g. in Nay, tell me not, 
dear, on the scheme a babj^cc^d^ee^d^FG F Gj^. Another 
stanza of the form AB '^AB'^ ^cc^d^ee^d^AB'^AB'-'^, 
fi'^fS'^z^KH^^iH'^^'^^ -^'"3» ^s used xnOft, in the stilly 
night. 

As to other forms cf. Metrik, ii, § 448. Stanzas, the enclosing 
pedes of which are formed by two tail-rhyme stanzas, are discussed 
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ib. § 449 (schemes : aa^b'^^C C^b'-^^d'^d'^.^e e^f'^^ C C^/'^^y 
gg2 h ^3 i i^h'^^k '^k '-g //g rrt'^^C C^tn '^'3). 

§ 286. Some stanzas of still greater extent (not very common) 
are also formed by combination with tail-rhyme stanzas. 
There are a few stansas of fifteen lines, e. g. one on the 
model aUi^b^c c^ b^ d d,^ e^ff^ e^g G^ Gj^ in Moore, Song and 
Trio ; one on 

a'-a'^b'^b'^^c^d'^d'-'e'^e'^^c-^/'^/r'g'^g'-^c^ 
in Shelley, The Ftigiiives (iii. 55) ; and one on 

a'^a'^a'^bc'^ C'^C'-'b d'^ d^ d'^e/'^/'^^^^ 
in Swinburne, Four Songs in Four Seasons (Poems, ii. 163-76). 

Two stanzas of sixteen lines occur in Moore on the 
schemes aa^b'-'^cc^b^^dede^ff,^g'^^hh^g'^<^ (The Indian 
Boaf)y and a a^b'^^c c^b'-^dd^e'^^ff^t'^^G'^i^H H^G'^^ 
(Oh, the Shamrock). 

A stanza of seventeen lines 

{aa^b^aa^b^cc^b^cc^b^d^e^dd^e^ 
is found in a Middle English poem in Wright's Spec, of Lyr. 
Poetry y p. 47 ; it consists of two six-lined, common tail-rhyme 
stanzas (the pedes), and a shortened one (forming the cauda). 

A stanza of eighteen lines on the formula 
aa^b^c c^ ^8 dd^ b^ e e^ b^ffgggf^ 
occurs in Wright's PoL Songs, p. 155 (cf. Metrik, i, p. 411); 
the scheme might also be given as a a^ b^^ &c., if the tail-rhyme 
verses be looked upon as two-stressed lines. A simpler stanza 
according to the scheme aa^b^c c^ b^ dd^b^e e^ b^ff^g^ h h^ g^ 
is used in The Nut-Brown Mayd (Percy's Rel. 11. i. 6). Cf. 
§ 244, also Metrik, i, p. 367, and ii, p. 715. 

Similar stanzas are used by Shelley (in Arethusa, i. 374) and 
by Moore (in Wreath the Bowl). Cf. Metrik, ii, § 453. 

Lastly, a stanza of twenty lines with the scheme 
ab'-'acdb'^ dcee^/^gg^/^hh^i^k'^k'^^i^, occurs in The 
King of France* s Daughter (Percy's Rel. in. ii. 17); cf. 
Metrik, ii, § 454. 
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PART ra 

MODERN STANZAS AND METRES OF FIXED FORM 
ORIGINATING UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
RENASCENCE, OR INTRODUCED LATER 

CHAPTER VI 

STANZAS OF THREE AND MORE PARTS 
CONSISTING OF UNEQUAL PARTS ONLY 

§ 287. Introductory remark. At the very beginning of 
the Modern English period the poetry of England was strongly 
influenced by that of Italy. Among the strophic forms used by 
the Italian poets, two especially have had an important share in 
the development of English metre : the sonnet and the canzone. 
Apart from those direct imitations which we shall have to 
notice later, the sonnet form tended to make more popular the 
use of enclosing rhymes, which had until then been only 
sparingly employed in English poetry ; while the canzone with 
its varied combinations of anisometrical verses, mostly of eleven 
and seven syllables, gave rise to a variety of similar loosely 
constructed stanzas, as a rule, of three- and five-foot verses. 

At the same time, however, these Modem English stanzas of 
a somewhat loose structure were also affected by the stricter 
rules for the formation of stanzas which had come down from 
the Middle English period. Hence their structure frequently 
reminds us of the older forms, two adjoining parts being often 
closely related, either by order of rhymes, or by the structure 
of the verse, or by both together, though the old law of the 
equality of the two pedes or of the two versus is not quite strictly 
observed. 

This explains the fact that some stanzas (especially the 
shorter ones) have a structure similar to that of the old tripartite 
stanzas ; while others (chiefly the longer ones) not unfrequently 
consist of four or even more parts. 

In the first group the chief interest centres round those which 
have enclosing rhymes in their first or last part. Although the 
transposition of the order of rhymes thus effected in the pedes 
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or in the versus was common both in Northern French and 
Proven9al poets/ the teachers of the Middle English poets, we 
find scarcely a single example of it in Middle English, and it 
seems to have become popular in Modem English only through 
the influence of the Italian sonnet. 

In accordance with the analogy of the isometrical stanzas or 
parts of stanzas this arrangement of rhjrmes is found also in the 
anisometrical on^^ -€0 that we have first parts {pedes) both 
on the scheme" dr^^a^, ahha^ or ajfb^a^, ^6 ^4 ^4 ^5' From 
the arrangement* of rliymes Ais order was transferred to the 
lines themselves ; thus a stanza with enclosing rhymes consist- 
ing of two longer lines with a couplet of short lines between 
them, as in the last example, is transformed into a similar stanza 
with crossed rhjrmes according to the formula a^h^^hf *^® 
shorter lines being, as before, placed between the longer ones 
(or vice versa a^ 5^ a^ b^. It is evident that here too in spite 
of the regular arrangement of rhymes the two pedes are not 
alike, but only similar to each other. 

§ 288. Six-lined stansaB of this kind, with an isometrical 
first part or isometrical throughout, occur pretty often; one 
e.g. on the scheme a 3 3 a r r^ is met with in John Scott, Ode 
XIX {Poets, Til 757): 

Pastor aly and elegy, and ode! 

Who hopes, by these, applause to gain, 
Believe me, friend, may hope in vain — 

These classic things are not the mode ; 
Our taste polite, so much refitid, 
Demands a strain of different kind. 

For similar stanzas according to the formulas abbaab^, 
abbacc^, abbac^c^ (Milton, Psalm IV), abba^c^c^, and 
abbac^c^, see Metrik, ii, § 456. 

Other stanzas have anisometrical first and last parts ; as e. g« 
one on the model a^bb^^a^Cj^c^ which was used by Cowley, 
Upon the shortness of Man's Life (Poets, v. 227): 

Mark that swift arrow, how it cuts the air. 

How it outruns thy following eye! 

Use all persuasions now, and try 
If thou canst call it back, or stay it there. 
That way it went, but thou shall find 

No track is left behind, 

^ Cf. Karl Bartsch, 'Der Strophenbau in derdeutschen Lyrik ' {Germania, 
ii, p. 290). 
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Similar stanzas are found in later poets, as e.g. Mrs. Remans, 
D. G. Rossetti, Mrs. Browning, corresponding to a^^^^a^c^c^, 

H^^b^z^^by H^hH^5^Z\ ^s^Ah^^h^s* ^h^A^B^^y *C' 
(For specimen see Mefrtk, ii, § 458.) 

Even more frequently we have stanzas of three quite hetero- 
geneous parts; the lines rhyming crosswise, parallel, or cross- 
wise and parallel. They occur both in the earlier poets 
(Cowley, Herbert, &c.) and in those of recent times (Southey, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, the Brownings, Swinburne, &c.). A song 
by Suckling {Poets, iii. 730) on the scheme a^abb^cc^ may 
serve as an example : 

1/ when Don Cupid! s dart 
Doth wound a heart, 
We hide our grief 
And shun relief; 
The smart increaseth on that score ; 
For wounds unsearcht but rankle more. 
For an account of other stanzas of a similar structure (e. g. 
a a^bb^c c^t aa^bbc^c^, (t^^^bb c^c^, a^abbc^c^, &c.) see 
Metriky ii, § 459. 

Very often we find stanzas of combined crossed and parallel 
rh3rmes; one e.g. on the model aba^b^cc^ in Shelley, 
A Summer-Evening Churchyard {}, 160); 

The wind has swept from the wide atmosphere 
Each vapour that obscured the sunsets ray ; 
And pallid Evening twines its beaming hair 

In duskier braids around the languid eyes of day : 
Silence and Twilight, unbdoved of men, 
Creep hand in hand from yon obscurest glen. 
Many stanzas of a similar kind correspond to the schemes 
aa^bc^^c^, a^ b^ a bcc^, a^b^ab^ Cg c^, aba^bc c^, a^abc c b^c^, 
a^b '^^a a^b '-' a^, a^b^ab c^ c^, and abcca^b^\ for specimens 
see Metrik, ii, §§ 460-3. 

Stanzas consisting of shorter lines are not so often met with ; 
we have an example (on the model a ^ ^3 ^ r^ ^3) consisting of 
iambic-anapaestic verses in R. Browning, On the Cliff {y\. 48) : 
/ leaned on the turf, 
I looked at a rock 
Left dry by the surf; 

For the turf to call it grass were to mock; 
Dead to the roots, so deep was done 
The work of the summer sun. 
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For stanzas on the schemes a^b^a^b^C D^^ aba^c^cb^ see 
ibid. § 464. 

§ 289. Among seven-line stanzas, both in earlier (Ph. 
Fletcher, S. Daniel, &c.) and more recent poets (Mrs. Browning, 
Swinburne, R. Browning, D. G. Rossetti), those which are 
entirely isometrical occur often. One on the model abbabba^ 
is met with iii S. Daniel's Epistle to the Angel Spirit of the most 
excellent Sir Philip Sidney (Poets, iii. 228) : 

To thee J pure spir't, to thee alone addrest 
Is this joint work, by double infrest thine: 
Thine by thine own, and what is done of mine 

Inspired by thee, thy secret pow*r imprest: 
My muse with thine itself dar*d to confine, 
As mortal stuff with that which is divine : 

Let thy fair beams give lustre to the rest, 

Specimen^pf ^tanaas on the schemes abbaccc^, abbabba^, 
abbaac c^fuUibaaj c^,^bbac ca^^ and abcc ddd^,zxt given 
in Metrik, ii, § 456. "* 

Anisometrical stanzas on the model abba in the first part 
occur only in single examples, one corresponding to the scheme 
abba^b^c c^\% found in Milton, Arcades, Song I ; and another 
of the form a^bb^a^cca^ in Mrs. Hemans, The Festal Hour 
(iii. 247) ; cf. Metrik, ii, § 466. 

Sometimes quite anisometrical stanzas with parallel rh3rme8 
occur, especially in the earlier poets, as e. g. in Wyatt, Suckling, 
Cowley; a stanza of Cowley's poem. The 7^'^ (Poets, v. 263), 
has the formula a^abbcc^c^\ 

What do I seek, alas/ or why do I 
Attempt in vain from thee to fly? 

For, making thee my deity, 

I give thee then ubiquity, 
My pains resemble hell in this, 
The Divine Presence there, too, is, 
But to torment men, not to give them bliss. 

Other forms of a similar structure are aa^bb^aa^B^, 
a^ab b^c c^ x^ a^ab^bcc^ c^, a^a ab b^cc^; for examples see 
Metrik, ii, § 467. 

Stanzas which have crossed rhymes either in part or through- 
out are still commoner. Thus a stanza on the model of the 
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rhyme royal stanza (a^bah^b^cc^ which occurs in Mrs. 
Hemans, Elysium (iii. 236) : 

Fair wert thou in the dreams 

Of elder time, thou land 0/ glorious flowers 

And summer winds and low-toned silvery streams. 
Dim with the shadows of thy laurel bowers, 
Where, as they passed, bright hours 

Left no faint sense of parting, such as clings 

To earthly love, and joy in loveliest things I 

Other similar stanzas correspond to a^ b a^ b^ c^ c^ c^, 
a^ba^b^cc c^, a^ b a^ b^ c^cc^, a^bccb a^ a^, aba^b^ bg a^ b^ and 
^^^334^3^2^4; for examples taken from older poets (Donne, 
Carew, Cowley) and from later literature (Longfellow, D. G. 
Rossetti) cf. Metrik, ii, § 468. 

Several other stanza-forms remind us by their structure and 
arrangement of rhymes of certain shortened forms of the tail- 
rhyme stanza, e. g. one in A Parting Song by Mrs. Hemans 
(vi. 189), on the scheme A^B^cc dd^B^i 

When will ye think of nu, my friends ? 

When will ye think of me? 
When the last red light, the farewell of day, 
From the rock and the river is passing away — 
When the air with a deepening hush is fraught 
And the heart grows burdened with tender thought — 

Then let it be. 

Similar stanzas corresponding to the formulas ab^aa^ba^ a^ 
a^ b^aa^b^cc^, aaba^ba a^ are quoted in Metrik, ii, § 469. 

§ 290. Most of the eight-lined stansaB, which on the whole 
are rare, are similar to the tail-rhyme stanza, the scheme of 
which is carried out in both parts, to which a third part is then 
added as the cauda (last part). 

Stanzas of this kind, used especially by Cowley, correspond 
to aa^b^c c^b^dd^, ^s^^b^c^c^b^d^d^, a^ab ccb^dd^, and 
aa^b^ccb^ d^ d^ (cf. Metrik, ii, § 470). 

The half-stanzas {pedes) are separated by the cauda in a stanza 
on the scheme aa^b^c cdd^ b.^, which occurs in Wordsworth, 
The Pilgrim's Dream (vi. 153) : 
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A Pilgrim, when the summer day 
Had closed upon his weary way, 

A lodging begged beneath a castle's roof; 
But him the Juoighty Warder spurned; 
And from the gate the Pilgrim turned, 
To seek such covert as the field 
Or heath-besprinkled copse might yield, 

Or lofty wood, shower-proof. 

In other stanzas on the models 
a^b2abccc^b2^, a'-'ba'^^b^c^c^C'-'^b^, a^b^a^cc^dd^b^, and 
a^B'-'^aa^ C'-'^D^D^, only a half-stanza of the tail-rhyme form 
can be recognized (cf. Metrik, ii, § 475). 

Sometimes an unequal part is inserted between two parts of 
a somewhat similar structure, as in a stanza with the formula 
a a be bcd^d^ in Byron, Translation from Horace (p. 89) : 

The man of firm and noble soul 
No factious clamours can control; 
No threafning tyranfs darkling brow 

Can swerve him from his just intent; 
Gales the warring waves which plough. 

By Auster on the billows spent, 
To curb the Adriatic main, 
Would awe his fix*d, determined mind in vain. 

Other stanzas correspond to the schemes aa^^bbcc^.d'^d'-'^, 
a^a^a^,bb^,c c^c^, ab^b^, a^a ,cc c^, a^a.bcbc .dd^, 
aa^.b^C'^C'-'^. dd^ b^ , and a^a^.bb^.ccc^ c^. All these forms 
are met with in earlier poets, as e.g. Donne, Drayton, and 
Cowley; for specimen see Metrik, ii, §471. 

§ 291. A quadripartite structure is sometimes observable in 
stanzas with four rhymes, especially with a parallel or crossed 
order, or both combined, as e. g. in a poem by Donne, The 
Damp (Poets, iv. 37), the scheme being a^a^bb^cc^dd^i 

When I am dead, and doctors know not why. 

And my friends' curiosity 
Will have me cut up, to survey each part, 
And they shall find your picture in mine heart; 

You think a sudden Damp of love 

Will through all their senses move. 
And work on them as me, and so prefer 
Four murder to the name of massacre, 

SCHIPPEK A a 
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For stanzas of different structure on similar models cf. Metrik, 
ii, § 472 {a^ak^c^d^c^d^, a^ab^bc^c^d^d^, a^H^h^c c^dd^, 
aba^b^cc^ dd^ a^bbcdc^ d^y and a^ b^ a^ b.^ c d^ c^ d^. 

There arc other stanzas of this kind which occur in earlier poets, 
as e. g. Donne, Cowley, and Dryden, or in some of those of later 
date, as Southey, R. Browning, and Rossetti, one half-stanza 
having enclosing rhymes and the whole stanza partaking of 
a tripartite structure. We find, e. g. the form Abbacdc^d^in 
D. G. Rossetti,-^ Liiile WAtk{\. 245): 

A link while a little love 

The hour yet bears /or thee and me 
Who have not drawn the veil to see^ 

If still our heaven be lit above. 

Thou merely, at the day's last sigh. 
Hast felt thy soul prolong the tone; 

And I have heard the night-wind cry 
And deemed its speech mine own. 

Other similar stanzas correspond to the formulas 
aab^b^c^d d^ rg, a^ bb^a^c c^d d^ a^b b^ac^d d^ ^3, and 
^6 h ^ K ^3 ^^6 ^3 J for examples see Metrik, ii, § 474. Stanzas 
on the model a'^bca'^c^B^d^D^, or on abc^^^ddabc'-'^^ 
are found only in single examples (cf. Metrik, ii, § 476). 

§ 292. The most important of the Modem English eight- 
lined stanzas, however, is an isometrical one on a foreign 
model, viz. a stanza of hendecasyllabic or rather five-foot verses 
corresponding to the Italian ottava rima, on the scheme 
abababcc. This stanza, which has always been very popular 
in Italian poetry, was introduced into English by Wyatt and 
Surrey; in Surrey we have only an isolated specimen, in To 
his Mistress {p. 32): 

1/ he that erst the form so lively drew 

Of Venus' face^ triumphed in painter's art ; 

Thy Father then what glory did ensue, 
By whose pencil a Goddess made thou art, 

Touched with flame that figure made some rue, 
And with her love surprised many a heart. 

There lackt yet that should cure their hot desire : 

Thou canst inflame and quench the kindled fire. 

The stanza was often used by Wyatt, Sidney, and Spenser 
for reflective poems, and by Drayton and Daniel for epic poems 
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of some length. In modern literature it has been used by 
Frere, Byron {Btppo, Don Juan\ Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, 
Longfellow, and others (cf. Metrik, ii, § 579). 

§ 298. Stanzas of nine lines either show a combination 
of parallel with crossed or enclosing rhymes, as in the 
forms aabchcddd^^ <^f,ha^h^h^c^c^dd^ (Rhyme-Royal + 
rhyming couplet), ab^ba^c^c cdd^, ^^^bb^c^c^d^dd^^ 
a^ ba^c^b^db c^ D^y &c. (for specimens see Metrik, ii, §§ 47 7 and 
479), or, in some of the later poets, they consist of parts of 
modified tail-rhyme stanzas combined with other forms, as in 
the following stanza (a'^'^b^a'-'b^cc^d^a'-'d^ of a song by 
Moore: 

Love ihee^ dearest? love thee? 

Fes, by yonder star I swear, 
Which thro* tears above thee 

Shines so sadly fair ; 
Though often dim, 
With tears, like him. 

Like him my truth will shine. 
And — love thee, dearest? love thee? 
Yes, till death Fm thine. 

Other stanzas of Moore and others have the formulas 
a a b a b c c c^d^ (Burns, p. 216), a b '^ a a^b ^^c d d^ c^, 
aab^c^b^c^dd^c^, a^b^aa^C'^^C'^d'^d^^b^, &c. (cf. Metrik, 
ii,§478). 

§ 294. The ten-line stanzas are also based mostly on 
a combination of earlier strophic systems. Thus in Camp- 
bell's well-known poem. Ye Mariners of England (p. 71), the 
Poulter's Measure rhythm is observable, the scheme being 
a'^bo^c^d^,e^f^,e^F^ G^F^i 



' Ye Mariners of England! 

That guard our native seas ; 
Whose flag has braved, a thousand years ^ 

The battle and the breeze! 
Your glorious standard launch again 

To match another foe ! 

And sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long. 

And the stormy winds do blew. 

A a a 
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Similar stanzas occurring in the works of earlier poets^ as 
Sidney and Spenser, correspond to the schemes 

ci^babb^cc^d^b^d^, a^a^b'^cb-^c D'-'D'-^E E^ &c. 
But generally speaking most of the earlier poets, as e.g. 
Donne, Cowley, and Suckling, prefer a simpler order of rhymes, 
the schemes being aa^bb ,c^c c^.ddd^^ a^abb^c c^ddee^, 
a^aa^bbcdd^ee^^ &c. ; the more modem poets (Moore, 
Wordsworth, Swinburne), on the other hand, are fond of some- 
what more complicated forms, as a^b-^b-^aa^C'^c^^dad^, 
ab a^b^c c^de^d^e^ abb^a^c dded^d^^ &c. (For specimens 
cf. Metriky ii, §§ 480, 481.) A fine form of stanza correspond- 
ing to the formula abcbc^a^deed^ is used by M. Arnold in 
his poem The Scholar Gipsy, and another on the scheme 
aa^bccb^d^e de^ in Westminster Abbey, p. 479. 

§ 296. Stanzas of eleven lines do not frequendy occur 
in earlier poetry, and for the most part simple forms are 
employed, e.g. ab^abcd^cd^ee^e^, ^s^hh^A^^A^^^U^Sf 
aabb^c^d^d^ceee^y &c. ; the more recent poets, however, 
as Moore, Wordsworth, and R. Browning, have usually preferred 
a more intricate arrangement, as U'^bc^dda'^bc'^^ee e^^, 
abc^b^deff^e^gg^, a^^abc^d^c^d^e^e^e^. The last scheme 
occurs in a song by Moore : 

Haw happy once^ tho winged with sighs. 

My moments jUw along. 
While looking on those smiling eyeSy 

And lisfning to thy magic song ! 
But vanished now, like summer dreams. 

Those moments smile no more; 
For me that eye no longer beams^ 

Thai song for me is o*er. 
Mine the cold brow^ 
That speaks thy alter d vow^ 
While others feel thy sunshine now. 

§ 296. Stanzas of twelve lines are more frequent, possibly 
on account of the Sjonmetrical arrangement of the stanza in 
equal parts, twelve being divisible by three. They are con- 
structed on different models, e.g. aa^b^ba^c^d^dc^c^ee^ 
aa^b'^b'^c^ c^d^d^ ^/s/i^^ <'4^2^i^^ -4 </-3 </-4 r -2 ^ -^ ^ '^frf-'z 
{bdhverse stanzas), ab^c-^c-^a^b^dde^^^e^ Ac, occurring 
in earlier poets, such as Donne, Browne, Dryden, &c. Similar 
stanzas, pardy of a simpler structure (abba^a^cc^b^dde^e^ 
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a^ba^d^cc^dd^e '^f^ e '^/^y and a ^4^2^ c^b^ b^a^DE'^FE^'^)^ 
are found in modem poetry ; the last scheme, resembling the 
tail-rhyme stanza, occurring in Tennyson (p. 12): 

A spirit haunts the year's last hours 
Dwelling amid these yellowing bowers: 

To himself he talks ; 
For at eventide^ listening earnestly ^ 
At his work you may hear htm sob and sigh 
In the walks ; 

Earthward he boweth the heavy stalks 
0/ the mouldering flowers : 

Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 

Over its grave f the earth so • chilly ; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 

Many other examples are quoted in Metrik, ii, §§ 484-6. 
For several stanzas of a still greater extent, but of rare occur- 
rence, which need not be mentioned in this handbook, see ibid., 
§§487-90. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE SPENSERIAN STANZA AND FORMS DERIVED 
FROM IT 

§ 297. One of the most important Modem English stanzas 
is the Spenserian, so called after its inventor. This stanza, like 
the forms discussed in the last chapter, but in a still greater 
degree, is based on an older type. For it is not, as is some- 
times said, derived from the Italian oiicpoa rima (cf. § 292), but, 
as was pointed out by Guest (ii. 389), from a Middle English 
eight-lined popular stanza of five-foot verses with rhjones on the 
formula ahahhcbc^ which was modelled in its turn on a well- 
known Old French ballade-stanza (cf. § 269). To this stanza 
Spenser added a ninth verse of six feet rhyming with the eighth 
line, an addition which was evidently meant to give a very 
distinct and impressive conclusion to the stanza. 

As a specimen the first stanza of the first book of the Faerie 
Queene^ where it was used for the first time, may be quoted 
here: 

A gentle Knight was pricking on the plaine, 

Ycladd in mightie armes and silver shielde. 

Wherein old dints of deepe woundes did remaine, 

The cruell markes of many a bloody fielde ; 

Yet armes till thai time did he never wield. 

His angry steede did chide his foming bitty 

As much disdayning to the curbe to yield: 
Full jolly knight he seemdj and /aire did sitt, 
As one for knightly giusts and fierce encounters fitt. 

This euphonious stanza became very popular and has been 
used by many of the chief Modern English poets, as e.g. by 
Thomson, The Castle of Indolence \ Shenstone, The School- 
Mistress ; Burns, The Cotter* s Saturday Night) Byron, Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage] Shelley, The Revolt of Islam. 

The great influence it had on the development of the dif- 
ferent forms of stanza, especially in the earlier Modem English 
period, is proved by the numerous imitations and analogous 
formations which arose from it. 
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§298. All the imitations have this in common that they 
consist of a series of two to ten five-foot lines followed by 
a concluding line of six (or rarely seven) feet. 

John Donne, Phineas Fletcher, and Giles Fletcher were, it 
seems, the inventors of those varieties of stanza, the shortest of 
which consist of three or four lines on the schemes aa^a^, 
aba^ ig, and were used by Rochester, Upon Nothing (Poets, iv. 
413), and Cowper (p. 406). A stanza of five lines, however, 
on tfie model abab^b^ occurs in Phineas Fletcher's Eclogue IL 

The favourite six-lined stanza with the formula ababcc^ 
(cf. § 267, p. 327) was often transformed into a quasi-Spenserian 
stanza ababc^c^\iy adding one foot to the last line, as e. g. by 
Dodsley in On the Death of Mr, Pope (Poets, xi. 103), Southey, 
The Chapel Bell (ii. 143), and others; cf. Metrik^ ii, § 493. 

It was changed into a stanza of seven lines on the scheme 
ababcc^CQ by Donne, The Good Morrow (Poets, iv. 24) by 
the addition of a seventh line rhyming with the two pre- 
ceding lines. 

Much more artistic taste is shown by the transformation of 
the seven-lined rhyme royal stanza ababbcc^ (cf, § 268) into 
a quasi- Spenserian stanza ababbc^c^ in Milton's On the 
Death of a Fair Infant, 

By the addition of a new line rhyming with the last couplet 
this form was developed into the eight-lined stanza ababbcc^c^ 
employed in Giles Fletcher's Chrisfs Victory and Triumph, 

Omitting some rarer forms (cf. Metrik^ ii, § 495) we may 
mention that Phineas Fletcher transformed the ottava rima 
abababcc^ into a quasi-Spenserian stanza of the form 
abababc^CQ, and that he also extended the same stanza to one 
of nine lines (abababcc^c^) by adding one verse more. 
Other nine-line quasi- Spenserian stanzas occurring occasionally 
in modern poets, e. g. Mrs. Hemans, Shelley, and Wordsworth, 
correspond to abaabbcc^c^, ababcdcd^d^, ababccbd^d^, 
aabbccdd^da, (For specimens see Metrik, ii, § 496.) 

A stanza 01 ten lines on the scheme ababcdcde^e^ was 
invented by Prior for his Ode to the Queen (Poets, vii. 440) ; 
but it is not, as he thought, an improved, but only a simplified 
form of the old Spenserian scheme : 

When great Augustus governed ancient Rome^ 
And sent his conquering bands to foreign wars ; 

Abroad when dreaded , and belov'd at home, 
He saw his fame increasing with his years ; 
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Horace^ great bard! (so fate or dam* d) arose, 
Andy bold as were his countrymen in fight, 
SnatcKd their fair actions from degrading prose, 

And set their batties in eternal light: 
High as their trumpets' tune his lyre he strung. 
And with his princes arms he moralized his song. 
This stanza has been used by some subsequent poets, e. g. 
by Chatterton, who himself invented a similar imitation of the 
old Spenserian form, viz. ababbabac^c^. Other stanzas of 
ten lines are ababbcdcd^d^, abbac ddc e^ e^, ababccdee^ d^, 
(For specimens see Metrik, ii, § 497.) 

A stanza of eleven lines on the scheme aba be dc dcd^d^ 
occurs in Wordsworth in the Cuckoo-clock (viii. 161). 

§299. Amongst the stanzaic formations analogous to the 
Spenserian stanza, which for the most part were invented by 
the poets just mentioned, two different groups are to be dis- 
tinguished ; firstly, stanzas the body of which consists of four- 
foot (seldom three-foot) verses, a six-foot final verse being added 
to them either immediately or preceded by a five-foot verse; 
secondly, stanzas of anisometricd structure in the principal part, 
the end- verse being of six or sometimes of seven feet. 

The stanzas of the first group consist of four to ten lines, 
and have the following formulas: four-lined stanzas, abc^b^ 
(Wordsworth); five lines, abab^b^ (Shelley); six lines, 
abaab^b^ (Ben Jonson), abab^c^c^ (Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge), a ag ^5 r ^3 ^^ (R. Browning); seven lines, a^bba'^cc^c^ 
(Mrs. Browning); eight lines, ababccd^d^ (Gray, Words- 
worth), aabbccd^d^ (John Scott), aabbcc^d^d^ (Coleridge) ; 
nine Unes, ababcdc^d^c^ and ababccdd^d^ (Akenside), 
ababbcbc^c^i^^ey^ Stanzas written in Dejection, i. 370); 
ten lines, ababcdcd^e^e^ (Whitehead). 

As an example we quote a stanza of nine lines from Shelley's 
poem mentioned above : 

/ see the Deep's untrampled floor 

With green and purple seaweeds strewn ; 
I see the waves upon the shore. 

Like light dissolved in star-showers, thrown: 
1 sit upon the sands alone, 
The lightning of the noon-tide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 
Arises from its measured motion, 
How sweet I did any heart now share in my emotion. 
For other examples see Metrik, ii, §§ 499-503. 
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§ dOO. Greater variety is found in the second group ; they have 
an extent of four up to sixteen lines and mostly occur in poets 
of the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries (Donne, Ben Jonson, 
Cowley, Rowe, Akenside, &c.), rarely -in the nineteenth century. 
Stanzas of four lines are, a^ad^d^ (Poets, v. 236), aa^df^d^ (ib. 
xi. 1207); of five lines, a^ah^b^a^ (ib. v. 281), aba^b^bQ 
(ib. ix. 312), &c. ; of six lines, a^b^a^bc^c^ (ib. xi, 130), 
a^b^a^b^c^CQ (ib. x. 722), aa^b^cc^b^ (ib. xi. 1070; tail- 
rhyme stanza), ab^a^bc^c^ (Tennyson, 7^5^ Thtrd 0/ February)] 
of seven lines, a^b^b^a^cc^c^ (Poets, v. 413), abab^b^c^c^ 
(Mrs, Hemans, Easier Day^ vii. 165, with rhymes in the rhyme 
royal order; of eight lines, aa^b^cc^b^d^d^ (Milton, Hymn 
on the Naiiviiy^ ii. 400; tail-rhyme + ^4 fl?'^), a^b^ab^c^d^c^d^j 
(Poets, iv. 36), a^a^bb^cdc^d^ (ib. v. 432), ab^bca^dd^c^ 
(ib. ix. 794), ababc^c^d^d^, and ab^a^b^c^d^d^c^ (Words- 
worth, Artegal and Elidure, vi. 47, and *Tis said that some have 
died for love, ii. 184, beginning with the second stanza). 

The following stanza from the last-mentioned poem may 
serve as a specimen : 

Oh move^ thou Cottage, from behind that oak! 

Or let the aged tree uprooted lie, 
Thai in some other way yon smoke 

May mount into the sky: 
The clouds pass on ; they from the heavens depart. 
I look — the sky is empty space ; 
I know not what I trace ; 
But when I cease to look, my hand is on my heart. 

Stanzas of nine lines, especially occurring in Donne, have 
the formulas abb^a^ccc^d^ d^ (Poets, iv. 2g)j aabbc^cd^d^ d^ 
(ib. 36), a^bba^cc^dd^d^ (ib. 31), aabbb^cdd^c^ (ib. vii. 
142), &c. ; of ten lines, aa^bbcc^d^dd^d^ (ib. iv. 28), 
aabcc^b^^ded^e^ (ib. ix. 788), abab^ccdd^e^e^ (Shelley, 
Phantasm ^Jupiter in Prometheus Unbound)] of twelve lines, 
abab^ccddee^f^f^ (Poets, xi. 588); of thirteen lines, 
ab'-'^ar^b'-'^ c^ c^ dd^ e^ e^f^ e^f^ (Ben Jonson, Ode to James, 
Earl of Desmond, ib. iv. 572); of fifteen lines, 
ababc^dd^d^cece df^f^ (Shelley, Ode to Liberty, i. 360-9) ; 
of sixteen lines, abababab^cc^b^dd^b^e^e^ (Swinburne, 
New-Year Ode to Victor Hugo {Midsummer Holiday, pp. 39-63). 

This last stanza has an exceedingly fine structure, consisting 
of an isometrical first part and an anisometrical tail-rhyme 
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stanza + sin anisometrical rhyming couplet, forming the last 
part: 

Twice twelve times have^ the springs of years refilled 

Their fountains from the river-head of time, 
Since by the green seo^s marge, ere autumn chilled 
Waters and woods with sense of changing clime, 
A great light rose upon my soul^ and thrilled 

My spirit of sense with sense of spheres in chime, 
Sound as of song wherewith a God would build 

Towers that no force of conquering war might climb. 
Wind shook the glimmering sea 
Even as my soul in me 
Was stirred with breath of mastery more sublime. 
Uplift and borne along 
More thunderous tides of song. 
Where wave rang back to wave more rapturous rhyme 
And world on world flashed lordlier light 
Than ever lit the wandering ways of ships by night. 

The three stanzas last quoted, as well as some of the shorter 
ones occiu-ring in Akenside, Rowe, &c., were also used for odes, 
and in this way the affinity of formations like these with the 
odic stanzas to be discussed in the next chapter becomes 
apparent. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE EPITHALAMIUM STANZA AND OTHER ODIC 
STANZAS 

§ 301. The Spenserian stanza stands in unmistakable con- 
nexion with Spenser's highly artistic and elaborate Epithala- 
mium stanza (Globe Ed. 587-91) inasmuch as the last line, 
That all the woods may answer and their echo ring, repeated in 
each stanza as a burden together with the word sing which ends 
the preceding verse, has six measures, the rest of the stanza 
consisting of three- and five-foot lines. 

Like the Spenserian stanza, the Epithalamium stanza has given 
rise to numerous imitations. 

It cannot be said that one fixed form of stanza is employed 
throughout the whole extent of Spenser's Epithalamium. It rather 
consists of two main forms of stanza, viz. one of eighteen lines 
^st. i, ii, iv, V, vi, x, xvi, xxi, xxiii), and one of nineteen lines 
(st. iii, vii, viii, ix, xi, xii, xiii, xiv, xvii, xviii, xix, xx, xxii), 
whereas one stanza, the fifteenth, has only seventeen lines. In 
the arrangement of rhymes there are also sporadic varieties: 
cf. e. g. iv and ix. 

The arrangement of verse, however, is always similar in both 
groups. The^ main part of the stanza consists of five-foot 
verses, the succession of which is interrupted three times by 
three-foot ones, the final verse of the stanza having six measures. 
In the stanza of eighteen lines the usual arrangement is 
ahabc^c^dcde^ e^/gg/^ g^ r^ R^, In those of nineteen lines 
it is ad aic^c^dcde^ e^/gg/h^ h^ r^ R^. The scheme of the 
stanza of seventeen lines is abahc^c^dc deffg h^ h^ r^ R^. 

The two following stanzas (ii, iii) may be quoted as 
specimens of the two chief forms : 

Early ^ before the worlds light-giving lampe 
His golden beame upon the hits doth spred, 
Having disperst the nights unchearefull dampe. 
Doe ye awake; and^ with fresh lusty hed^ 
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Go to the bawre of my beloved love^ 
My truest turtle dove ; 
Bid her awake ; for Hymen is awake , 
And long since ready forth his maske to move, 
With his bright Tead that flames with many a flake^ 
And many a bachelor to waite on hzm^ 
In th^r fresh garments trim. 
Bid her awake therefore, and soone her dight, 
For lo! the wished day is come at last. 
That shall, for all the paynes and sorrowes past. 
Pay to her usury of long delight: 
And, why lest she doth her dight, 
Doe ye to her of joy and solace sing. 
That all the woods may answer, and your eccho ring. 

Bring with you all the Nymphes that you can heare 
Both of the rivers and the forrests greene. 
And of the sea that neighbours to her neare ; 
A I with gay gir lands goodly wel beseem. 
And let them also with them bring in hand 
Another gay gir land. 

For my fayre love, of lillyes and of roses. 
Bound truelove wize, with a blue silke riband. 
And let them make great store of bridal poses. 
And let them eeke bring store of other flowers 
To deck the bridale bowers. 
And let the ground whereas her foot shall tread, 
For fear e the stones her tender foot should wrong. 
Be strewed with fragrant flowers all along. 
And diapred lyke the discoloured mead. 
Which done, doe at her chamber dore awayt, 
For she will waken strayt ; 
The whiles doe ye this song unto her sing. 
The woods shall to you answer, and your Eccho ring. 

These stanzas evidently consist of three or four unequal parts, 
the two first parts (11. 1-6, 7-1 1) being connected by rhyme. 
There is a certain similarity between them, the chief difference 
being that the second pes, as we may call it, is shortened by one 
verse. With the third part, a new system of verses rhyming 
together commences, forming a kind of last part {downsong or 
Cauda) ; and as the final couplet of the stanza is generally 
closely connected in sense with this, the assumption of a tri- 
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partite division of the stanza is preferable to that of a quadri- 
partite division. 

§ 802. Stanzas of this kind have also been used by later poets 
in similar poems. But all these imitations of the Epithalamium 
stanza are shorter than their model. As to their structure, some 
of them might also be ranked among the irregular Spenserian 
stanzas, as tihey agree with those in having a longer final verse of 
six or seven measures. But as a rule, they have — not to speak 
of the similarity of theme — the combination of three- and five-foot 
verses in the principal part, on the model, it seems, of Spenser's 
Epithalamium stanza. 

Stanzas of this kind (eight lines up to fourteen) occur in 
Donne and Ben Jonson ; the schemes being — 

of eight lines : abah^c^ c^ d^ d^ (Poets, iv. 588) ; 
of eleven lines : a^ah^h^c^cddee^E^ (ib. iv. 1 9) ; 
of twelve lines : a^ahc cbde^e^ df^ F^ (ib. 1 6) ; 
of fourteen lines : a^ah^ h^ c^ddc^ e^ ^f/gb Gtq 0^. 1 5). 

For specimens see Metrik, ii, § 512. 

Stanzas similar in subject and structure, but without the longer 
end-verse, may be treated here, as well as some odic stanzas 
similar in structure (9-18 lines) and in theme, occurring in 
earlier poets, as e.g. Sidney, Spenser, John Donne, Samuel Daniel, 
Ben Jonson, Drummond, and Milton. In Modem English poetry 
there are only some few examples of such stanzas to be met with 
in translations of Italian canzones ; e. g. in Leigh Hunt. The 
schemes are as follows. Stanzas of nine lines, ahah^hc^c^ ^3-^5 
(Sidney, Arcadia^ P« 388); of ten lines, aa^b^b^c^c dd^ee^ 
(Ben Jonson, Ode to himself ^ Poets, iv. 607); of eleven 
lines, aa^b^bj^c^c^D^D^E^E^d^ (ib. 611); of twelve lines, 
a^b^b^acc^dd^e^f^f^e^ (ib. 572), a^ab^b^cc^d^de^e^ff^ 
(Drummond, ib. 664) ; of thirteen lines, 

ab^a^cb^c^cdee^ d^f^ f^ (Sidney, Arcadia, p. 394), 
ab^c^ab^c^c d e e^d^f^f^ (S. Daniel, The Pastor al^ Poets, iv. 
225), agreeing in form with the eleventh of Petrarch's canzones, 
ChiarCyfresche e dolci acque, translated by Leigh Hunt (p. 394) 
on the scheme, aa^b^cc^b^bdd^ej^e^/j^/^\ of fourteen lines, 
abcbacc^dd^ce^f^f^e^ (Milton, Upon the Circumcision^ ii. 
408) ; of eighteen lines, abba^a^cdcd^d^e efe^ff^ G G^ 
(Spenser, Prothalamium, p. 605). For examples of these 
stanzas, partly formed on the model of the Italian canzones, 
see Metrik^ ii, §§ 512-15. 
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§ 303. The English odic stanzas have been influenced too, 
although only in a general way, by the anisometrical structure 
of the Greek odes. This, however, was only to a slight extent 
the case in the so-called Pindaric Odes, as the metres usually 
employed in them were essentially the same, and retained in 
their composition the same anisometrical character exhibited by 
the odic stanzas considered in the preceding paragraphs. 

There are, however, two groups of Pindaric Odes, viz. Regular 
and Irregular, and it is chiefly the latter group to which the 
preceding remark refers. 

The irregular odes were possibly modelled on certain non- 
strophical poems or hymns, consisting of anisometrical verses 
throughout, with an entirely irregular system of rhymes. We 
have an example of them already in the poems of Donne, the 
inventor or imitator of some odic stanzas mentioned in the 
previous paragraph ; it is in his poem The Dissolution (Poets, 
iv. 38) consisting of twenty-two rhyming verses of two to seven 
measures on the model 

^3 ^4 C5 </-3 ^4 a ^5 ^-3 ^4 ^5/3/5 ^6^4 ^6 h^ ^4 iif, ^3 /g /^6 ^7. 

A similar form is found in Milton's poems On Time (ii. 411) 
and At a Solemn Music (ii. 412). Other examples taken from 
later poets are quoted in Metrik^ ii, § 523. M. Arnold's poems 
The Voice (second half) (p. 36) and Stagirius (p. 38) likewise 
fall under this head. 

To the combined influence of the earlier somewhat lengthy 
unstrophical odes on the one hand, and of the shorter, stropMcal 
ones also composed of anisometrical verses on the other, we 
have possibly to trace the particular odic form which was used 
by Cowley when he translated, or rather paraphrased, the 
Odes of Pindar. Owing to Cowley's popularity, this form came 
much into fashion afterwards through his numerous imitators, 
and it is much in vogue even at the present day. 

The characteristic features of Cowley's free renderings and 
imitations of Pindar's odes are, in the first place, that he dealt 
very freely with the matter of his Greek original, giving only the 
general sense with arbitrary omissions and additions ; and, in 
the second place, he paid no attention to the characteristic 
strophic structure of the original, which is a system of stanzas 
recurring in the same order till the end of the poem, and 
consisting of two stanzas of identical form, the strophe and 
antistrophe, followed by a third, the epode, entirely dilflfering 
from the two others in structure. In this respect Cowley did 
not even attempt to imitate the original poems, the metres 
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of which were very imperfectly understood till long after his 
time. 

Hence there is a very great difference between the originals 
and the English translations of Cowley, a difference which is 
clear even to the eye from the inequality of the number of 
stanzas and the number of verses in them. 

§ 804. The first Nemean ode, e. g. consists of four equal 
parts, each one being formed of a strophe and antistrophe of 
seven lines, and of a four-lined epode; twelve stanzas in all. 
Cowley's translation, on the other hand, has only nine stanzas, 
each of an entirely different structure, their schemes being as 
follows : 

I. aa^hhj^c^cd^d^ee^ef^f^g^g^, 15 1. 

II. aa^h^hj^T)r,Cj^c^c^d^d^ee^f^f^e^, 15 1. 
III. a^b^b^aa^c^c^dee^d/'-^f^Qg^g^g^, 16 1. 
lY, a^abb^bccc^d^d^ee^fQ, 13 1. 

Y, aabbc^c^c^d^ed^eff^g^g^, 15 1. 

VI. a a^ b^ b^ c^ d^ dj^ c ef^f^f^g^geh^ ^7, 1 7 1. 

VII. Ha^b^b^b^c^c^d^e^e^d^ffg^g^, 15 1. 

VIII. a^ab^b^c^c^d^de^e^/f^g^gh^hQ, 16 1. 

iX. a^a^b^bc^cd^d^de^e^, 11 1. 

Cowley's own original stanzas and those of his numerous 
imitators are of a similar u-regular and arbitrary structure; 
cf. Cowley's ode Brutus (Poets, v. 303), which has the following 
stanzaic forms : 

I. a^ab^b^cc^c^c^d^dd^d^d^d^, 14 1. 

II. abaab^b^ccdd^d^ e^ ^^hizg^^A^ 1 7 I. 

III. a^a^b^bf^c^cd^ddee^f/^g'-^g-'Q, 15 1. 

IV. aaa^b^b^a^aa^b^c^cd^d^e^e^/^/^y 17 1. 

V. a b^ b^ Uq c^ c^ Cj^ a c^ c^ dde^ H A/gib ^ K ^h h> ^S >• . 

y ^ 7 ^ [ '' 

Walkr^ s ode Upon modern Critics (Poets, v. 650) has the >^; v ^***"' ' 
following stanzaic forms : 

I. abb^ac^cd^d^dj^ef^ffj^e^fj^ggh^i^ihj^k^k^, 23 1. 

II. aa^b^bccd^d^effgj^g^e^hij^i^hkkj^ll^, 23 1. 

III. aabbcj^c^ddeeff^e^fegj^h^hgij^i^, 21 1. 

IV. abba^c c^ d^ d^ e^ d^ df^Agg^ h^ h^ i^ i^, 19 1. 
V. aabbc^d^c^de^ej'^fj^g^ghhj^i^i^, 18 I. 

VI. a^b^abaccdj^d^eej^ffg^gj^gh^hi^i^, 20 I. 

All the stanzas are of unequal length and consist of the most 
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various verses (of three, four, mostly five, even six and seven 
measures) and arrangements of rhymes. Parallel rhymes are 
very common ; but sometimes we have crossed, enclosing, and 
other kinds of rhyme, as e. g. the system of the Italian terzina. 
A characteristic feature is that at die end of the stanza very 
often three parallel rhymes occur, and that, as a rule, the stanza 
winds up with a somewhat longer line of six or seven measures, 
as in the Spenserian and the Epithalamium stanza ; but some- 
times we also find a short final verse. 

To these Irregular Pindaric Odes, besides, belong Dryden's 
celebrated odes Thrmodia Augustalis and Alexander s Feast y the 
latter having a more lyrical form, with a short choral strophe 
after each main stanza ; and Pope's Ode on St, Cecilia's Day, 
A long list of references to similar poems from Cowley to 
Tennyson is given in Metrik, ii, §§ 516-22 ; amongst these 
different forms the rhymeless odic stanzas occurring in Dr. Sayers 
{Dramatic Sketches^ Southey (e. g. Thalald) and Shelley {Queen 
Mab) are noticeable. 

§ 306. To these Irregular Pindaric Odes strong opposidon 
was raised by the dramatist Congreve, who in a special Discourse 
on the Pindaric Ode (Poets, vii. 509) proved that Pindar's odes 
were by no means formed on the model of such an arbitrary 
strophic structure as that of the so-called Pindaric Odes which 
had hitherto been popular in English poetry. To refute this 
false view he explained and emphasized their actual structure 
(see § 303), which he imitated himself in his Pindaric Ode 
addressed to the Queen, written soon after May 20, 1706, and 
composed in anisometrical rhyming verses. He was mistaken, 
however, in thinking that he was the first to make this attempt 
in English. Nearly a hundred years before him, Ben Jonson 
had imitated Pindar's odic form on exactly the same principles; 
in his Ode Pindaric to the memory of Sir Lucius Carey and 
Sir H. Morison (Poets, iv. 585) we have the strophe (turn), 
antistrophe (counter-turn), and the epode {stand), recurring four 
times (cf. Metrik, ii, § 525). Ben Jonson, however, found no 
followers ; so that his attempt had remained unknown even to 
Congreve. The regular Pindaric Odes by this poet, on the 
other hand, called forth a great many imitations of a similar 
kind and structure. For this reason the first three stanzas of 
Congreve's Pindaric Ode (Poets, vii. 570) may be quoted here 
as an example, the scheme of the strophe and antistrophe being 
aa^b^c c^ b^ b^, that of the epode abab^c^d^ c^ d^ e^ ^/iziiA ' 
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The Strophe. 

Daughter of memory y immortal muse, 

Calliope ; what poet wilt thou choose, 
Of Anna's name to sing? 

To whom wilt thou thy fire impart, 

Thy lyre, thy voice, and tuneful art ; 
Whom raise sublime on thy aethereal wing. 
And consecrate with dews of thy Castalian spring? 

The Antistrophe. 

Without thy aid, the most aspiring mind 
Must flag beneath, to narrow flights confirid. 
Striving to rise in vain: 

Nor eer can hope with equal lays 

To celebrate bright virtue's praise. 
Thy aid obtain d, ev'n I, the humblest swain. 
May climb Pierian heights, and quit the lowly plain. 

The Epode. 

High in the starry orb is hung, 
And next Alcides^ guardian arm, 
That harp to which thy Orpheus sung 

Who woods, and rocks, and winds could charm; 
That harp which on Cyllenis shady hill. 
When first the vocal shell was found. 
With more than mortal skill 
Inventor Hermes taught to sound: 
Hermes on bright Latona's son. 
By sweet persuasion won. 
The wondrous work bestottfd; 

Latona's son, to thine 
Indulgent, gave the gift divine ; 
A god the gift, a god tK invention show*d. 

The most celebrated among the later Pindaric Odes formed 
on similar principles are Gray's odes The Progress of Poesy 
(Poets, X. 218) and The Bard (ib. 220). References to other 
odes are given in Metrik, ii, § 527. 

In dramatic poetry M. Ajrnold attempted to imitate the struc- 
ture of the different parts of the Chorus of Greek tragedy in his 
fragment Antigone (p. 211), and more strictly in his tragedy 

8CHIPPER B b 
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Merope (p. 350). It would lead us too far, however, to give 
a detailed description of the strophic forms occurring there. 

With regard to other lyrical pieces in masques and operas 
(also of an unequal-membered strophic structure) and with 
regard to cantata-stanzas and other stanzas differing among 
themselves, in other poems which cannot be further dis- 
cussed here, we must refer the reader to §§ 528-31 of our 
larger work 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE SONNET 

§ 306. Origin of the English Sonnet. In early Provencal 
and French poetry certain lyric poems are found which were 
called Sofiy sometimes Sonefy although they had neither a fixed 
extent, nor a regulated form. But the Sonnet' in its exact 
structure was introduced into French, Spanish, and English 
poetry from Italian, and as a rule on the model, or at 
least under the influence, of Petrarch's sonnets. In English 
literature, however, the sonnet in part had a more independent 
development than it had in other countries, and followed its 
Italian model at first only in the number and nature of the 
verses used in it. Generally speaking, the Italian and the 
English sonnet can be defined as a short poem, complete in 
itself, consisting of fourteen five-foot (or eleven-syllabled) 
iambic lines, in which a single theme, a thought or series of 
thoughts, is treated and brought to a conclusion. In the 
rhyme-arrangement and the structure of the poem, however, 
the English sonnet, as a rule, deviates greatly from its Italian 
model, and the examples in which its strict form is followed 
are comparatively rare. 

§ 807. The Italian Sonnet consists of two parts distinguished 
from each other by difference of rhymes, each of the parts 
having its own continuous system of rhymes. The first part 
is formed of two quatrains (basi), i. e. stanzas of four lines ; the 
second of two terzetti {volte), stanzas of three lines. The two 
quatrains have only two, the terzetti two or three rhymes. 

The usual rhyme-arrangement in the quatrains \^ abba abba, 
iliore rarely abba baab {rtma chiusa). There are, however, 
also sonnets with alternate rhymes, abab ababoxabab baba 
(fitna al/erna/a); but the combination of the two kinds of 
rhyme, abab baab or abba abab {n'ma mtsta)^ was unusual. 
In the second part, consisting of six lines, the order of rhymes 
is not so definitely fixed. When only two rhymes are used, 
which the old metrists, as Quadrio {1695-1756), the Italian 

^ For titles of books and essays on the sonnet see Engliscke Metrik, ii, 
pp. 836-7 note; cf. also In Bladene, 'Morfologia del Sonetto net secoli 
XIII e XIV* {Studi di Filologia Romanza, fasc. 10). 

B b 2 
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critic and historian of literature, regarded as the only legitimate 
method, the usual sequence is cdc dcd (crossed rhymes^ rima 
aUemaia), This form occurs 112 times in those of Petrarch's' 
sonnets which have only two rhymes in the last part, their 
number being 124 ; in the remaining twelve sonnets the rhyme- 
system is either cdd cdc or odd dec. In the second part of 
Tetrarch's sonnets three rhymes are commoner than two. In 
most cases we have the formula cde cde, which occurs in 123 
sonnets, while the scheme cde dee v& met with only in 78 sonnets. 
The three chief forms, then, of Petrarch's sonnet may be given 
p NV L,^ ' ^ ^ with Tomlinson* as built on the following models : 
\ ^ abba abba cde cde^ abba abba cdc dcd^ 

abba abba cde dee. 

In the seventy-second and seventy-fourth sonnet we have 
the unusual schemes cde ede and cde dee. The worst form, 
according to the Italian critics, was that which ended in a 
rhyming couplet. This kind of ending, as we shall see later 
on, is one of the chief characteristics of the specifically English 
form of the sonnet. 

The original and oldest form of the sonnet, however, as 
recent inquiries seem to show, was that with crossed rhymes 
both in the quatrains and in the terzetti, on the scheme 
abab abab cdc dcd. But this variety had no direct influence 
on the trae English form, in which a system of crossed rhymes 
took a different arrangement. 

An essential point, then, in the Italian sonnet is the bipartition, 
the division of it into two chief parts ; and this rule is so strictly 
observed that a carrying on of the sense, or the admission of 
enjambetnent between the two main parts, connecting the eighth 
and mnth verse of the poem by a run-on line, would be looked 
upon as a gross offence against the true structure and meaning 
of this poetic form. Nor would a run-on line be allowed between 
the first and the second stanza ; indeed some poets, who follow 
the strict form of the sonnet, do not even admit enjambetnent 
between the first and the second terzetto, although for the second 
main part of the poem this has never become a fixed rale. 

The logical import of the stracture of the sonnet, as under- 
stood by the earlier theorists, especially Quadrio, is this : The 

* Cf. Rtude suryoachim du Bellay et son rdle dans la riformede Ronsard, 
par G. Plotz. Berlin, Herbig, 1874, P* H* 

" The Sonnet: Its Origin^ Structure and Place in Poetry, London, 
1874, 80, p. 4. 
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first quatrain makes a statement; the second proves it; the 
first terzetto has to confirm it, and the second draws the con- 
clusion of the whole. 

§ 808. The structure of this originally Italian poetic form 
may be illustrated by the following sonnet, equally correct in 
form and poetical in substance, in which Theodore Watts-Dunton 
sets forth the essence of this form of poetry itself: 

The Sonnet's Voice. 
A metrical lesson by the sea-shore. 

Von silvery billows breaking on the beach 

Fall back in foam beneath the star-shine clear, 
The while my rhymes are murmuring in your ear 
A restless lore like that the billows teach; 

For on these sonnet-waves n\y soul would reach 
From its own depths, and rest within you, dear, 
As, through the billowy voices yearning here, 
Great nature strives to find a human speech, 

A sonnet is a wave of melody : 

From heaving waters of the impassioned soul 

A billow of tidal music one and whole 
Flews in the ^octave'; then, returning free, 

Its ebbing surges in the * sestet* roll 

Back to the deeps of Lifes tumultuous sea. 

Although the run-on line between the terzetti is perhaps open 
to a slight objection, the rhyme-arrangement is absolutely 
correct, the inadmissible rhyming couplet at the end of the 
poem being of coiu'se avoided. Other sonnets on the sonnet 
written in English, German, or French, are quoted in Metrik, ii, 

§534. 

§ 809. The first English sonnet-writers, Wyatt and Siu-rey, 
departed considerably from this strict Italian form, although 
they both translated sonnets written by Petrarch into English. 
Their chief deviation from this model is that, while retaining the 
two quatrains, they break up the second chief part of the sonnet, 
viz. the terzetti, into a third quatrain (with separate rhymes) 
and a rhyming couplet. Surrey went still further in the altera- 
tion of the original sonnet by changing the arrangement and 
the number of rhymes in the quatrains also, whereas Wyatt, 
as a rule, in this respect only exceptionally deviated from the 
structure of the Italian sonnet. The greater part of Wyatt's 
sonnets (as well as Donne's, cf. Metrik, ii, § 541) have therefore 
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the scheme abba abba cddc ee, whereas other forms, as e.g. 
abba abba cd cd ee^ occur only occasionally (cf. Metrtk^ ii, 

§ 636). 

This order of rhymes, on the other hand, was frequentlj used 
by Sir Philip Sidney, who on the whole followed the Italian 
model, and sometimes employed even more accurate Italian 
forms, avoiding the final rhyming couplet (cf. ib. §538). He 
also invented certain extended and curtailed sonnets which are 
discussed in Meirtk, ii, §§ 539, 540. 

§810. Of greater importance is Surrey's transformation of the 
Italian sonnet, according to the formula abab cdcd e/efgg. 
This variety of the sonnet — which, we may note in passing, 
Surrey also extended into a special poetic form consisting of 
several such quatrains together with a final rhyming couplet 
(cf. Metrik^ ii, § 537) — was very much in favour in the sixteenth 
and at the beginning of the seventeenth century. Samuel 
Daniel, and above all Shakespeare, wrote their sonnets mainly* 
in this form, sometimes combining a series of them in a closely 
connected cycle. As a specimen of this most important form 
we quote the eighteenth of Shakespeare's sonnets : 

Shall I compare thee to a summers day ? 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate: 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May^ 
And summer's lease hath all too short a date: 

Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines^ 
And often is his gold complexion dimmed ; 
And every fair from fair sometime declines y 
By chance or nature's changing course untrimm'dj 

But thy eternal summer shall not fade 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou otvst; 
Nor shall Death brag thou wander st in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou groiJb'st: 
So long as men can breathe or eyes can see. 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 

Commonly the concluding couplet contains an independent 
thought which gives a conclusion to the poem. In certain 
cases, however, the thought of the previous stanza is carried on 
in the closing couplet by means of a run-on line, as is the case 
in Nos. 71, 72, 108, 154, &c. Sometimes, of course, a run- 

^ For certain other varieties occasionally used by these poets see 
Mctrik, §§ 536 and 544-5- 
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on line connects different portions of the sonnet also, as e. g. 
Nos. 114, 129, 154, &c. The rhymes, as a rule, are masculine, 
but not exclusively so. 

§31L Meanwhile, another interesting form had been intro- 
duced, perhaps by the Scottish poet, Alex. Montgomerie,* 
which was subsequently chiefly used by Spenser. When about 
seventeen Spenser had translated the sonnets of the French 
poet, Du Bellay, in blank verse, and thereby created the rhyme- 
less form of the sonnet, which, however, although not unknown 
in French poetry, was not further cultivated. About twenty 
years later he re-wrote the same sonnets in the form intro- 
duced by Surrey. Some years after he wrote a series of 
sonnets, called Amoretti, in that peculiar and very fine form 
which, although perhaps invented by Montgomerie, now bears 
Spenser's name. The three quatrains in this form of the son- 
net are connected by concaienaito, the final verse of each 
quatrain rhyming with the first line of the next, while the 
closing couplet stands separate. The scheme of this form, then, 
is ahah hchc cdcd ee\ it found, however, but few imitators 
(cf. Metrik, ii, §§ 542, 643» 659> note i). 

The various forms of Drummond of Hawthomden's sonnets 
had also no influence on the further development of this kind 
of poetry and therefore need not be discussed here. It may 
suffice to say that he partly imitated the strict Italian form, 
partly modified it ; and that he also used earlier English trans- 
formations and invented some new forms (cf. Metrik^ ii, §§ 547, 
548). 

§ 812. A new and important period in the history of sonnet 
writing, although it was only of short duration, began with 
Milton. Not a single one of his eighteen English and five 
Italian sonnets is composed on the model of those by Surrey 
and Shakespeare or in any other genuine English form. He 
invariably used the Italian rhyme-arrangement ahh a ah ha in 
the quatrains, combined with the strict Italian order in the 
terzetti: cdcdcd, cddcdc, cdecde, cdceedy cdedce) only 
in one English and in three Italian sonnets we find the less 
correct Italian form with the final rhyming couplet on the 
schemes c ddc ee^cdcdee. 

One chief rule, however, of the Italian sonnet, viz. the logical 

1 Cf. Studien uber A, M.^ von Oscar Hoffmann (Breslau Dissertation), 
Altenburg, 1894, p. 33 ; Engl, Studien^ xx. 49 ff, ; and Rod. Brotanek, 
Winter Beitrage, vol. iii, pp. 123-3. 
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separation of the two main parts by a break in the sense, is 
observed by Milton only in about half the number of his 
sonnets; and the above-mentioned relationship of the single 
parts of the sonnet to each other according to the strict Italian 
rule (cf. pp. 372-3 and Metrik^ ii, § 533, pp. 839-40) is hardly 
ever met with in Milton. He therefore imitated the Italian sonnet 
only in its form, and paid no regard to the relationship of 
its single parts or to the distribution of the contents through 
the quatrains and terzets. In this respect he kept to the mono* 
strophic structure of the specifically English form of the sonnet, 
consisting, as a rule, of one continuous train of thought. 

Milton also introduced into English poetry the playful variety 
of the so-called tail-sonnet on the Italian model {Sonetfi codah\ 
a sonnet, extended by six anisometrical verses, with the scheme 
abba abba cdedec^ c^/f^/^gg^ (cf. Metrikyii, § 549), which, 
however, did not attract many imitators (Milton, ii. 481—2). 

After Milton sonnet-writing was discontinued for about a 
century. The poets of the Restoration period and of the first 
half of the eighteenth century (Cowley, Waller, Dryden, Pope, 
Gay, Akenside, Young, Thomson, Goldsmith, Johnson, and 
others) did not write a single sonnet, and seem to have 
despised this form of poetry (cf. Metrik^ ii, § 550). 

§ 318. When sonnet-writing was revived in the second half 
of the eighteenth century by T. Edwards, who composed some 
fifty sonnets, by Gray, by Benjamin Stillingfleet, T. Warton, 
and others of less importance, as well as by Charlotte Smith, 
Helen M. Williams, Anna Seward, the male poets preferred the 
strict Italian form, while the poetesses, with the exception of 
Miss Seward, adopted that of Surrey and Shakespeare (cf. Meirik^ 

ii,§55i). 

Not long afterwards another very popular and prolific sonnet- 
writer, WiUiam Lisle Bowles, followed in some of his sonnets the 
strict Italian model (cf. Meirt% ii, § 552), but also wrote sonnets 
(towards the end of the eighteenth century) on a scheme that had 
previously been used by Drummond, \iz, abba cddc effegg^ 
this formula representing a transition form from the Italian to 
Surrey's sonnet, with enclosing rhymes in the quatrains instead 
of crossed rhymes (cf. Metrik^ ii, § 546, p. 860). 

Bowles's example induced S. T. Coleridge to write his sonnets, 
which in part combined in the quatrains enclosing and crossed 
rhyme (abba cdcd efefgg or abab cddc effefe\ cf. 
Metrik, ii, § 553). 

Similar, even more arbitrary forms and rhyme-arrangements, 
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the terzetti being sometimes placed at the beginning (e.g. 
No. 13, aabccbdedefefi) of the poem, occur in Southe/s 
sonnets, which, fine as they sometimes are in thought, have in 
their form hatdlj any resemblance to the original Italian 
model except that they contain fourteen lines. They had, 
however, like those of Drummond, no further influence, and 
therefore need not be discussed here (cf. Metrik, ii, § 554). 

§ 314. A powerful impulse was given to soniffet- writing by 
Wordsworth, who wrote about 500 sonnets, and who, not least on 
account of his copiousness, has been called the English Petrarch. 
He, indeed, followed his Italian model more closely than his 
predecessors with regard to the form and the relationship of 
the different parts to each other. 

The usual scheme of his quatrains i& abba, abba, but there 
is also a form with a third rhyme abba, ace a, which frequently 
occurs. The rhyme-arrangement of the terzetti is exceedingly 
various, and there are also a great many sub-species with 
regard to the structure of the first part. Very often the first 
quatrain has enclosing rhymes and the second crossed rhymes, 
or vice versa ; these being either formed by two or three rhymes. 
As the main types of the Wordsworth sonnet the following, which, 
however, admit of many variations in the terzetti, may be men- 
tioned: abba baba cde ced{}\,^02t\abba abab cde edc 
{ym.^*j\abab baab cde dcd(y\.\\yi, abab abba cdd c dc 
(viii. 29), abba acac deeded {wiu 82), abba caea dedeed 
(viii. 109) or abba caca dede//{m\,*i*j\SLQ,y abab becb defefd 
(vii. 29). There are of this type also forms in which the terzetti 
have the structure ddfeefi^x, 334), or de/de/iym. 68), &c., 
and abab acac dedede (viii. 28). Cf. Meirik, ii, § 555. 

Very often Wordsworth's sonnets differ from those of the 
Italian poets and agree with the Miltonic type in that the two 
chief parts are not separated from each other by a pause* ; and 
even if there is no run-on line the train of thought is con- 
tinuous. For this reason his sonnets give us rather the 
impression of a picture or of a description than of a reflective 
poem following the Italian requirements, according to which 
the sonnet should consist of: assertion (quatrain i), proof 
(quatrain ii), confirmation (terzet i), conclusion (terzet ii) 
(cf. p. 373). The following sonnet by Wordsworth, strictly 

* Cf. Wordsworth, Prose Works^ ed. Grosart, 1876, vol. iii, p. 323, 
where he praises Milton for this peculiarity, showing thereby that he was 
inflaenced in his sonnet-writing by Milton. 
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on the Italian model in its rhyme-arrangement, may serve as 
an example : 

With Ships the sea was sprinkled far and nigh. 

Like stars in heaven^ and joyously it showed ; 

Some lying fast at anchor in the road, 

Some veering up and down, one knew not why. 
A goodly Vessel did I then espy 

Come like a giant from a haven broad; 

And lustily along the bay she strode, 

Her tackling rich, and of apparel high. 
This Ship was nought to me, nor I to her, 

Vet I pursued her with a Lover* s look ; 

This ship to all the rest did I prefer : 
When will she turn, and whither? She will brook 

No tarrying; where She comes the winds must stir: 

On went She, and due north her journey took. 

Sonnets, however, like the following, entitled A Parsonage in 
Oxfordshire (vi. 292), give to a still greater extent the im- 
pression of monostrophic poems on account of the want of 
distinct separation between the component parts : 

Where holy ground begins, unhallowed ends. 

Is marked by no distinguishable line ; 

The turf unites, the pathways inter ttvine ; 

And, wheresoever the stealing footstep tends. 
Garden, and that Domain where kindreds, friends. 

And neighbours rest together, here confound 

Their several features, mingled like the sound 

Of many waters, or as evening blends 
With shady night. Soft airs, from shrub and Jlower, 

Waft fragrant greetings to each silent grave ; 

And while those lofty poplars gently wave 
Their tops, between them comes and goes a sky 

Bright as the glimpses of eternity. 

To saints accorded in their mortal hour. 

The strophic character of many sonnets is still more visible 
both in Wordsworth and some earlier poets (as e.g. Sidney 
or Shakespeare) when several consecutive sonnets on the same 
subject are so closely connected as to begin with the words 
But or Nor, as e.g. in Wordsworth's Ecclesiastical Sonnets 
(XI, XV, XVIII, XXIII) ; or when sonnets (cf. the same coUec- 
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tion, No. XXXII) end like the Spenserian stanza in an 
Alexandrine. This peculiarity, which, of course, does not con- 
form to the strict and harmonious structure of the sonnet, and 
is found as early as in a sonnet by Burns (p. 119), sometimes 
occurs in later poets also.^ 

Wordsworth has had an undoubtedly great influence on the 
further development of sonnet-writing, which is still extensively 
practised both in England and America. 

§ 816. None of the numerous sonnet- writers of the nineteenth 
century, however, brought about a new epoch in this kind of 
poetry. They, as a rule, confined themselves to either one or 
other of the four chief forms noted above, viz. : 

1. The specifically English form of Surrey and Shakespeare, 
used e. g. by Keats, S. T. Coleridge, Mrs. Hemans, C. Tennyson 
Turner, Mrs. Browning, M. Arnold (pp. 37, 38) (cf. Meirik, ii, 
§566). 

2. The Wordsworth sonnet, approaching to the Italian son- 
net in its form or rather variety of forms ; it occurs in S. T. 
Coleridge, Hartley Coleridge, Sara Coleridge, Byron, Mrs. 
Hemans, Lamb, Tennyson, D. G. Rossetti, M. Arnold (pp. 1-8) 
(cf.ib.§§ 561-2). 

3. The Miltonic form, correct in its rhymes but not in the 
relationship of its different parts to one another, used by Keats, 
Byron, Aubrey de Vere, Lord Houghton, Mrs. Browning, 
Rossetti, Swinburne, and others (cf. ib. § 563). 

4. The strict Italian form, as we find it in Keats, Byron, 
Leigh Hunt, Aubrey de Vere, Tennyson, Browning, Mrs. 
Browning, Austin Dobson, Rossetti, Swinburne, M. Arnold 
(pp. 179-85), and most poets of the modern school (cf. ib. 
§§564-5). 

1 On Wordsworth's Sonnets see the Note on the Wordsworthian Sonnet 
by Mr. T. Hutchinson, in his edition of Poems in two volumes by William 
Wordsworth (1807), London, 1897, vol. i, p. 208. 
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CHAPTER X 

OTHER ITALIAN AND FRENCH POETICAL FORMS 
OF A FIXED CHARACTER 

§ 316. The madrigal^ an Italian form (It. mandriale, madri- 
gale^ from mandra flock), is a pastoral song, a rural idyl. The 
Italian madrigals of Petrarch, &c., are short, isometrical poems 
of eleven-syllable verses, consisting of two or three terzetti with 
different rhymes and two or four other rhyming verses, mostly 
couplets \ abc ahc dd^ aba be b c c^abb ace d d^abb c dd ee, 
abb ace eddy aba ebe dede^abbe dd eeff^abb c dd effg g. 

The English madrigals found in Sidney and especially in 
Drummond resemble the Italian madrigals only in subject ; in 
their form they diflfer widely from their models, as they consist 
of from fifteen to five lines and have the structure of canzone- 
stanzas of three- and five-foot verses. The stanzas run on an 
average from eight to twelve lines. As a specimen the twelfth 
madrigal of Drummond (JPoets, iv. 644), according to the 
formula a^ a^ b^ a^ b^ b^ e^ e^ dd^, may be quoted here : 

Trees happier far than 2, 

Whieh have the grace to heave your heads so high, 

And overlook those plains : 

Grow till your branches kiss that lofty sky, 

Which her sweet self contains. 

There make her know mine endless love and pains , 

And how these tears which from mine eyes do fall, 

Help you to rise so tall: 

Tell her, as once I for her sake lov'd breath, 

So for her sake I now court lingering death. 

Other madrigals have the following schemes (the first 
occurring twice in Sidney and once in Drummond, while the 
rest are found in Drummond only) : 

fifteen lines, a^a^b^c^c^b^b^d^d^ee^d^eff^^ fourteen lines, 
a «3 a^ b^ c^ b.^cd^e e^ df^ dc^f^ ; thirteen lines, 
aa^b^c Cq b^ c^ dd^ Hf^f^ * twelve lines, 
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<^2hh^5^^^^^6^hfA'y eleven lines, a^b c a^b d^d e eff^\ 
ten lines, ab^ba^acb^cdd^; nine lines, a^a^bcb^ccdd^\ 
eight lines, a^a^bbc^cdd^; seven lines, aba^cc^a^b^; six 
lines, abbacQC^; five lines, abb^a b^» For specimens of these 
and ^ther madrigals in Drummond cf. Metrtk, ii, § 508. 

§ 317. Some poems in Dnimmond's and Sidney's works 
entitled epigrams consist, as a rule, of two or more five-foot 
verses, rhyming in couplets. In Sidney there are also short 
poems resembling these in subject, but consisting of one- 
rhymed Alexandrines. We have also one in R. Browning (iii. 
146) of seven one- rhymed Septenary verses; several others 
occur in D. G. Rossetti (ii. 137-40) of eight lines on the 
schemes aa^ bbj^ aa^ bb^ styled Chimes (cf. Metrtk^ ii, §§ 570, 

670- 

§ 318. The terza-rima. Of much greater importance is 
another Italian form, viz. a continuous stanza of eleven-syllable 
verses, the terza-rima, the metre in which Dante wrote his 
Dtvtna Commedia, It first appears in English poetry in Chaucer's 
Complaint to his Lady, second and third part,* but may be said 
to have been introduced into English literature by Wyatt, who 
wrote satires and penitential psalms in this form (Aid. ed. 
pp. 186-7, 209-34), and by Surrey in his Description of the 
restless state of a Lover (Aid. ed. p. i). The rhyme-system of 
the terza-rima is aba bcb cdc, &c. That is to say, the first 
and third lines of the first triplet rhyme together, while the 
middle line has a different rhyme which recurs in the first and 
third line of the second triplet ; and in the same manner the 
first and third lines of each successive triplet rhyme with the 
middle line of the preceding one, so as to form a continuous 
chain of three-line stanzas of iambic five-foot verses till the end 
of the poem, which is formed by a single line added to the last 
stanza and rhyming with its second line. 

The first stanzas of Surrey's poem may be quoted here : 

The sun hath twice brought forth his tender green ^ 
Twice clad the earth in lively lustiness; 
Once have the winds the trees despoiled clean^ 

And once again begins their cruelness; 
Since I have hid under my breast the harm 
That never shall recover healthfulness. 

1 See Chaucer's Works, edited by W. W. Skeat, Minor Poems, pp. 75-6, 
310-11. 
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Tki wifUer^s hurt recovers with the warm; 
The parched green restored is with shade; 
What warmth, alas ! may serve for to disarm 

The frozen heart , that mine in flame hath mxide P 
What cold again is able to restore 
My fresh green years ^ &c., &c. 

The terza-rima has not the compact structure of the sonnet, 
as in each of its stanzas a rhyme is wanting which is only 
supplied in the following stanza. For this reason it seems to 
be especially adapted for epic or reflective poetry. 

G>mparatively few examples of this form are met with in 
English poetry, as e.g. in Sidney, S. Daniel, Drummond, 
Milton, and Shelley (cf. Metrik, ii, §572). 

In Sidney and R. Browning (iii. 102) we also find a variety 
of the terza-rima consisting of four-foot verses, and in Brown- 
ing some others formed of four-stressed verses (iv. 288). 

Some similar rhyme-systems of three lines, occurring in 
Sidney and Drummond, are of less importance (cf. ib., § 573). 

§310. Certain other varieties of the terza*rima, although 
found in recent poets, need only be briefly noticed here. 

One of four lines on the model aaba^ hhch^ ccdc^y &c., 
occurs in Swinburne, Poems, ii. 32, 34, 239; another on the 
scheme aaha^, ccbc^, dded^, &c., ib. i. 13; a third one, 
following the formula abc^b^, abc^b2f abc^b^, called Triads, 
ib. ii. 159 (cf. Metrik, ii, §564). 

Five-lined forms, similar to the terza-rima, occur in Sidney, 
e. g. abcdd, efg hh, iklmm, the rhymeless lines bdng con- 
nected by sectional rhyme, the stanzas themselves likewise by sec- 
tional rhyme ; another on the model a^ b^ c^ c^ B^, B^ d^ e^ e^ D^, 
^b/zibSz ^6 ^ and a third on the scheme a^ a^ b c^ b^, c^ c^ de^ d^, 
Cq e^g^fg, &c. A related form, ababc^, cdcde^, ,,.yzygz^t 
is found in Mrs. Browning (iv. 44). For specimen cf. Metrik, 

",§575. 

A terza-rima system of six lines may be better mentioned in 
this section than together with the sub-varieties of the sextain, 
as was done in Metrik, ii, §578; they pretty often occur in 
Sidney, e.g. Pansies, ix (Grosart, i. 202), on the schemes 
ababcb, cdcded, efefgf vwvwxw,.. ,xyxyzyy. 

In Spenser's Pastoral Aeglogue on Sidney (pp. 506-7) a 
rhyme-system according to abcahc^, dbedfe^, i/^g^h* 
kilkml^, &c. is met with; in Mrs. Browning (iii. 236) a much 
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simpler system, constructed of five-foot lines on the formula 
ababah cdcdcd efefefy &c., is used. 

A system of ten lines, consisting of five-foot verses 
{ababbcae dD, D edeefdfg G^Ghghh tg ik K, Sec, ending 
in a stanza of four lines, Xyxy) occurs in Sidney, pp. 218- 
20 (221-4, xxxi); cf. Metrtk, ii, § 580. 

§ 320. Still less popular was another Italian poetical form, 
the sextain, originally invented by the Proven9al poet, Amaut 
Daniel, and for the first time reproduced in English poetry by 
Sidney in his Arcadia, 

The sextain consists of eleven-syllabled or rather five-foot 
verses and has six stanzas of six lines each, and an envoy of 
three lines in addition. Each of the six stanzas, considered 
individually, is rhymeless, and so is the envoy. But the end- 
words of the lines of each stanza from the second to the sixth 
are identical with those of the lines in the preceding stanza, 
but in a different order, viz. six, one, five, two, four, three. In 
the envoy, the six end-words of tiie first stanza recur, in the same 
order, alternately in the middle and at- the end of the line. 
Hence the whole system of rhymes (or rather of recurrence of end- 
words) is as follows : abed ef,fa ebdc , cfda be.ec bfa d . 
deacfb.bdfeca + (^) 3 (^) </(^)/. 

The first two stanzas of Sidney's Agelastus Sesttne, pp. 438-9 
(426-7, Ixxiv), together with the envoy and with the end- words 
of the other stanzas, may serve to make this clear : 

Since wayling is a bud of causefull sorrow, 
Since sorrow is the follower of evill fortune, 
Since no evill fortune equals publike damage; 
Now Princess losse hath made our damage publike 
Sorrow, pay we to thee the rights of Nature, 
And inward grief e seale up with outward wayling. 

Why should we spare our voice from endlesse wayling 
Who iustly make our hearts the seate of sorrow, 
In such a case, where it appears that Nature 
Doth adde her force unto the sting of Fortune ! 
Choosing, alas, this our theatre publike. 
Where they would leave trophees of cruell damage. 

The other stanzas have the corresponding rhyme-words in 
this order : 
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III 



IV 



VI 



Nature 


publike 


fortune 


damage 


nature 


publtke 


Fortune 


sorrow 


wayling 


wayling 


damage 


nature 


sorrowe 


wayling 


damage 


puhlike 


fortune 


sorrow 



damage 
wayling 
publike 
sorrowe 
fortune 
Nature 

The envoy is : 

Since sorrow^ then^ concludeth all our fortune. 
With all our deaths shew we this damage publique : 
His nature feares to dye, who lives still wayling. 

This strict form of the sextain, which in Sidney, pp. 316-17 
(219-21, xxx), occurs even with a twofold rhyming system, but, 
of course, with only one envoy, has, as far as we know, only 
once been imitated in modem poetry, viz, by E. W. Gosse 
{New Poems), Cf. Metrik, ii, § 576. 

§ 321. Besides this original form of the sextain several other 
varieties are met with in English poetry. Thus Spenser, in the 
eighth eclogue of his Shepherds Calendar (pp. 471-2), has a 
sextain of a somewhat diflferent structure, the rhymeless end- 
words being arranged in this order; abc def,fabc de ^ 
efa bed, defa be .c defa b,bc defa + (a) b (r) d {e)f Here 
the final word of the last verse of the first stanza, it is true, is 
also used as final word in the first verse of the second stanza, 
but the order of the final words of the other verses of the first 
stanza remains unchanged in the second. The same relation of 
the end-words exists between st. ii to st. iii, between st. iii to st. iv, 
&c., and lastly between st. vi and the envoy ; the envoy, again, 
has the end-words of the first stanza ; those which have their place 
in the interior of the verse occur at the end of the third measure. 

Some other sub-varieties of the sextain have rhyming final 
words in each stanza. 

In Sidney's Arcadia, p. 443 (430-1, Ixxvi), e.g. one sextain 
has the following end- words: l^ht, treasure, might, pleasure, 
direction, affection. These end-words recur in the following 
stanzas in the order of the regular sextain; hence st. ii has 
affection, light, direction, treasure, pleasure, might, &c. In 
this variety, also, the rhyme-words of the envoy occur at a 
fixed place, viz. at the end of the second measure. Drummond 
wrote two sextains of the same elegant form. 

In Swinburne also {Poems, ii. 46) we have a sextain of 
rhymed stanzas, the first stanza rhyming day, night, way, light, 
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may, delighU All these recur in the following stanzas in a 
similar order, though not so strictly observed as in the sextain 
by Spenser, mentioned above (cf. Metrik^ ii, § 577). 

One example (probably unique in English poetry) of what 
is known as the Double Sextain is found in Swinburne's The 
Complaint o/Lisa (Poems, ii. 60-8), a poem in which he has 
given one of the most brilliant specimens of his skill in rhym- 
ing. It consists of twelve twelve-lined stanzas and a six-lined 
envoy. The first two stanzas rhyme abc ABdCefEDF, 
Fa/ DA CbecEdB; the envoy on the scheme 
{F)£{e)/{C)A{c)d{b)a{D)B; 
where the corresponding capital and snxall letters denote dif- 
ferent words rhyming with each other. Cf. Metrik, ii, § 581. 

§ 322. Side by side with these well-known poems of fixed 
form, mostly constructed on Italian models, there are some 
others influenced by French poetry which have been introduced 
into English for the most part by contemporary modem poets, 
as e. g. Swinburne, Austin Dobson, Robert Bridges, D. G. 
Rossetti, A. Lang, and E. W. Gosse \ These are the virelay, 
roundel, rondeau, triolet, villanelle, ballade, and chant royal. 
The virelay seems to have been in vogue in earlier English 
poetry. Chaucer, e.g. in his Legende of good Women, v. 423, 
says of himself that he had written balades, roundels, and vtre- 
layes. But only isolated specimens of it have been preserved ; 
in more j-ecent times it has not been imitated at all. 

According to Lubarsch' the virelay consists of verses of 
unequal length, joined by concatenatio so as to form stanzas 
of nine lines on the scheme: aabaahaab, bbcbbcbbc, 
ccdccdccd, &c. 

Apart from this, however, there were undoubtedly other 
forms in existence (cf. Bartsch, Chrestomathie de Tancienfrangais, 
p. 413). Morris, in the Aldine edition of Chaucer's Works, 
vol. vi, p. 305, gives a virelay of two-foot iambic verses in 
six-lined stanzas on the model 

aaab aaab, bbhcbbbccccdcccd, &c. 
(quoted Metrik^ i, § 155). 

§ 823. The roundel, used by Eustache Deschamps, Charles 

d'Orl^ans, and others, was introduced into English poetry, it 

seems, by Chaucer. But there are only a few roundels of his 

in existence; one of these occurs in The Assembly of Fowles 

* Cf. the essay by Gosse in The Comhill Magazine^ No. an, July, 1877, 

PP-53'7i- 
' Franzostsche Verslehre, Berlin, 1879, p. 388. 

8CHIPPER C C 
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(11. 68 1*8); if the verses of the burden are repeated, as 
printed in the Globe Edition, pp. 638-9, it has thirteen Hnes 
{tkhhadBhaddBhhy the thick types showing the refrain- 
verses) : 

Now welcoMy somer, with thy sonne sqfte^ 
That hast this wintres weders overshake 
And driven awey the longe nyghtes hlake ; 

Seynt Valentyn, that art ful hy an lo/te, 
Thus syngen smale fouUs for thy sake: 
Now welcoMf somer, with thy sonne sqfte, . 
That hast this wintres weders overshake. 

Wei han they cause for to gladen o/te^ 
Sith ech of hem recovered hath his make ; 
Ful blisful mowe they ben when they awake. 
Now welcom, somer, with thy sonne softe^ 
That hast this wintres weders overshake 
And driven awey the longe nyghtes blake. 

Three other roundels of Chaucer on the scheme last men- 
tioned have been published lately by Skeat in Chaucer* s Minor 
Poems y pp. 386-7 ; some other Middle English roundels were 
written by Hoccleve and Lydgate. 

In French the roundel was not always confined to one par- 
ticular metre, nor did it always consist of a fixed number of 
verses ; the same may be said of the English roundels. 

The essential condition of this form, as used by the French 
poets, was that two, three, or four verses forming a refrain 
must recur three times at fixed positions in a tripartite iso- 
metrical poem consisting mostly of thirteen or fourteen four- 
or five-foot verses. A common form of the French roundel 
consisted of fourteen octosyllabic verses on the model 

^hba^ab^habba^tbh^ 
Conforming to this scheme is a roundel by Lydgate* ; 

Rejoice ye reames of England and of Fraunce / 
A braunche that sprange oute of the flour e de lys, 
Blode of seint Edward and \of^ seint Lowys, 
God hath this day sent in governaunce. 

1 Rit8on*s Ancient Softgs, i. 138, written, it is true, in five-foot verses; 
the repetition of the two refrain-verses in the proper place, however, is not 
indicated in the edition, and a slight emendation of the text is also required 
by the sense, viz. hath si>rung instead of that sprang in the last line. 
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God of nature hath yoven him suffisaunce 
Likly to atteyne to grete honure and pris. 
Rejoice ye reames of Finland and of Fraunce I 
A braunche hath sprung oute of the floure de lys. 

O hevenly blossome^ budde of all plesaunce, 

God graunt the grace for to ben cih wise 

As was thi fader, by circumspect advise y 

Stable in vertue withoute variaunce. 

Rejoice ye reames of Fngland and of Fraunce, 

A braunche hath sprung oute of the floure de lys. 

Another roundel of four-foot verses, by Lydgate (Ritson, i. 
129), corresponds to 2bhabab9bhabab9k'b (cf. Metrik, i, 
§ 180); some other roundels, of a looser structure, consisting, 
seemingly, of ten lines, are quoted in the same place (cf. Metrik, 

ii, § 583). 

A Modern English roundel of fourteen lines, constructed 
of three-foot verses, by Austin Dobson, has the scheme 
%}> a b b avkh a b a b 9k\i (quoted ib. § 583). The French roun- 
del of thirteen lines may be looked upon as a preliminary 
form to the rondeau, which was developed from the roundel 
at the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 

§ 324. The rondeau is a poem consisting of thirteen lines 
of eight or ten syllables, or four or five measures. It has three 
stanzas of five, three, and five lines, rhyming on the scheme 
a abb a aab a abb a. It has, moreover, a refram which is 
formed by the first words of the first line, and recurs twice, 
viz. after the eighth and thirteenth verses, with which it is syntac- 
tically connected. Strictly speaking it therefore has fifteen lines, 
corresponding to the scheme a abb a aab •\' r aabba -^ r. 
The rondeau was much cultivated by the French poet, Clement 
Marot. It was introduced into English by Wyatt, from whom 
the rondeau Complaint for True Love unrequited (p. 23) may be 
quoted here : 

What *vaileth truth, or by it to take pain P 
To strive by steadfastness for to attain 
How to be just, and flee from daubleness ? 
Since all alike, where ruUth craftiness. 
Rewarded is both crafty, false, and plain, 
c c 2 
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So(m€si he speeds that most can lie and feign: 
True meaning heart is had in high disdain, 
Against deceit and cloaked douhleness, 

What 'vaileth truth ? 

Deceived is he by false and crafty train. 
That means no guile, and faithful doth remain 
Within the trap, without help or redress: 
But for to love, lo, such a stern mistress, 
Where cruelfy dwells, alas, it were in vain. 

What 'vaileth truth? 

This is the proper form of the .rondeau. Other forms 
deviating from it are modelled on the schemes : 

a abb a bba -^ r bbaab -{- r (Wyatt, p. 24), 
aabba '\' r ccb •\- r aabba + r (ib. p. 26), 
abbaab -{- r a b b a -^ r {J^,G, Rosselti, i. 179). 

Austin Dobson, Robert Bridges, and Theo. Marzials strictly 
follow the form quoted above. 

Another form of the rondeau entirely deviating from the 
above is found in Swinburne, A Century of Roundels,^ where 
he combines verses of the most varied length and rhythm on 
the scheme ABA-^-bBABABA-^-b, where b denotes 
part of a verse, rhyming with the second, but repeated from the 
beginning of the first verse and consisting of one or several 
words (cf. Metrik, \\, §§ 584, 585). 

§ 325. The triolet and the villanelle are unusual forms 
occurring only in modern poets, e. g. Dobson and Gosse. 

The triolet, found as early as in Adenet-le-Roi at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, is a short poem of eight 
mostly octosyllabic verses, rhyming according to the formula 
abaa^^ab, the first verse recurring as a refrain in the fourth, 
the first and second together in the seventh and eighth place. 
Two specimens have been quoted, Metrik, ii, § 586. 

§ 826. The villanelle (a peasant song, rustic ditty, from 
villanus) was cultivated by Jean Passerat (i 534-1 602); in 
modem poetry by Th. de Banville, L. Baulmier, &c. It mostly 
consists of octosyllabic verses divided into five stanzas (some- 
times a larger or smaller number) of three lines plus a final 
stanza of four lines, the whole corresponding to the scheme 

1 London, Chatto & Windus, 1833. 
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a^^a2 + a3a^ + <j^a2+<i3a^ + «^a2+a3a^a2. Hence the 
.^rst and the third verses of the first stanza are used alternately 
us a refrain to form the last verse of the following stanzas, while 
in the last stanza both verses are used in this way. A villanelle 
by Gosse on this model consisting of eight stanzas, perhaps the 
only specimen in English literature, has been quoted, Metn% 

ii, § 587- 

§ 827. The ballade is a poetical form consisting of somewhat 
longer stanzas all having the same rhymes. Several varieties of 
it existed in Old French poetry. The two most usual forms are 
that with octosyllabic and that with decasyllabic lines. The 
first form is composed of three stanzas of eight lines on the 
model ababbcbC {cL^ 269). The rhymes in each stanza agree 
with those of the corresponding lines in the two others, the last 
line, which is identical in all the three, forming the refrain; 
this refrain-verse recurs also at the end of the etwot, which 
corresponds in its structure to the second half of the main 
stanza, according to the formula bcbC. The decasyllabic 
form has three stanzas of ten verses on the scheme 
ababbccdcD (^{.% 271), and an envoi oi ^"^t verses on the 
scheme ccdcD\ the same rules holding good in all other 
respects as in the eight-lined form. It is further to be observed 
that the envoi began, as a rule, with one of the words Prince^ 
Princesse, Reine^ Roi, Sire, either because the poem was ad- 
dressed to some personage of royal or princely rank, or because, 
originally, this address referred to the poet who had been 
crowned as * king ' in the last poetical contest. 

In England also the ballade had become known as early as 
in the fourteenth century. We have a collection of ballades com- 
posed in the French language by Gower,* consisting of stanzas 
of either eight or seven {rhyme royat) decasyllabic verses with 
the same rhyme throughout the poem. Similar to the French 
are Chaucer's English ballades in his Minor Poems, which, 
however, in so far differ from the regular form, that the envoi 
consists of five, six, or seven lines ; in some of the poems even 
there is no envoi at all. Accurate reproductions of the Old 
French ballade are not found again until recent times. There 
are examples by Austin Dobson and especially by Swinburne 

iA Midsummer Holiday y London, 1884). They occur in both 
brms, constructed as well of four- and five-foot iambic, as of 

1 The Works of John Gowtr^ ed. G. C. Macaulay, Oxford, 1899, vol. i, 
PP- 335 ff- 
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six-, seven-, or eight-foot trochaic or of five- and seven-foot 
iambic-anapaestic verses. (For specimens cf. Metrik, ii, § 588.) 

§ 828. The Chant Boyal is an extended ballade of five 
ten-lined ballade-stanzas (of the second form mentioned above), 
instead of three, together with an envoi. In Clement Marot we 
meet with another form of five eleven-line stanzas of deca- 
syllabic verses also with the same rhjmes throughout; the 
envoi having five lines. The scheme is ahahccddedE in 
the stanzas and ddedE in the envoi. 

A Chant Royal by Gosse, composed on this difficult model 
(perhaps the only specimen to be found in English poetry), \& 
quoted Meirik, ii, § 589. 

A more detailed discussion of these French poetical forms 
of a fixed character and of others not imitated in English 
poetry may be found in Kastner's History of French Versifica- 
tion (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1903), chapter x. Cf. 
also Edmund Stengel, Romanische Verslehre, in Grober's Grund- 
riss der Romanischen Philologie (Strassburg, 1893), vol. ii, 
pp. 87 ff. 
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